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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


There is no addition in the Third edition excepting a 
fuller and more detailed statement of the contents which 
will be useful both to teachers and students. The 
author's approach is analytical and not historical. 
The main ethical ideas of the Hindus are stated and 
explained with texts from authoritative Sanskrit works. 
Jaina and Buddbist ethics have only been occasionally 
referred to more by way of contrast than as an explication 
of the Hindu point of view. 

The author expresses his thanks to Sri Gopinath 
Bhattacharyya, his old student and the present Acharyya 
Brojendranath Seal Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta 
University for going through the proofs of the book. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE HINDUS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Ethics of the Hindus is based on a three-fold 
scheme of the spiritual life comprising the stages of 
sociality, subjective morality and the life absolute and 
transcendental. Hindu Ethics is thus social ethics and 
psychological ethics and culminates in the philosophy of 
the Absolute which is the consummation of the Spiritual 
life. 

The social Ethics of the Hindus is represented in a 
scheme of varnasramadharmas, i.e., duties relative to one's 
vara or social class and one’s arama or specific stage in 
spiritual discipline, The duties of varna and arama 
together constitute the code of relative dutics, the duties of 
station in life, the duties obligatory on the individual in 
consequence of social status, temperament, specific powers 
and capacities. ‘They are to be distinguished from the 
sadharanadharmas, the common duties of man, the duties that 
are obligatory on all men equally, irrespective of individual 
capacity, social status, nationality, or creed, 

The varnasramadharmas thus represent a code of relative 
duties and constitute the relativistic ethics of the Hindus. 
It comprises the ethics of sociality as well as the ethics of 
individual capacity and is thus fuller and more comprehen- 
sive than the Platonic scheme which is the ethics of 
sociality only. The basis of the classification according to 
asrama, it will be seen, is the genetic view of the moral life 
and the importance, psychological as well ag ethical; of 
such a view cannot be too much emphasised, 

O.P. 154—1 
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The varnasramadharmas, as will be seen, - constitute the 
sphere of the hypothetical imperative, but this docs not 
imply that they are conditional on a subjective choiceof 
the individual. On the contrary, they are all obligatory 
without condition in their respective spheres. Thus the 
duties of the Brahmin are obligatory without condition on 
whoever is a Brahman, and the duties of the married life 
on whoever has married and has a family. Only the 
duties of one class or of one stage of life has no authority 
over another class or over another stage. Some however 
think that there is room here for individual freedom, 
specially in regard to the order of the several aéramas. 
Thus it is urged that though the order from Brahmacarya 
through Garhasthya to the later stages is true for the 
majority yet there may be exceptional cases, men with 
special powers and capacities, who may attain to the later 
stages without going through the earlier, 

These relative duties however do not constitute the 
entire field of the moral life. Besides these there is also a 
code of common duties or sadharanadharmas which every 
man must observe whatever his social position or 
individual capacity. The sadharanadharmas are thus tho 
duties of universal scope and validity and are to be 
distinguished from the merely relative duties, The idea 
underlying this classification is’ that two kinds of service 
are obligatory on every individual for the protection and 
help, spiritual as well as material, accorded to him by his 
fellow beings. In the first place, it is necessary that he 
should pay off his debt to his particular community in a 
specific way according to his capacity for the special 
advantages and opportunities of life it provides, But 
this is not all. Besides his community he is also indebted 
to mankind in general by whose culture and experience 
through the trials of life he hourly profits in his career 
through the world. It is therefore necessary that he should 
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pay off this larger debt, in however small an amount, by 
assisting the cause of humanity in general and seeking the 
common good as distinguished from the good of his own 
community. This is the inner significance of the scheme of 
sadharanadharmas which is thus a check to communal egoism 
seeking as it does an equitable adjustment of the relative 
claims of communities in a larger ethics of humanity. 
From what has been already stated it is clear that 
the sadharanadharmas constitute the foundation of the 
varnasramadharmas, the limits within which the latter are 
to be observed and obeyed. For example, the Brahmin 
in performing his religious sacrifice must not appropriate 
another's property for the purpose, non-appropriation being 
one of the common and universal duties. In this way he 
serves his own community, as well as, though in a negative 
way, the cause of humanity as a whole. It should be noted 
however that the varnasramadharmas are not directed merely 
to the good of the community—they also, though in an 
indirect way, subserve the purpose of the common good of 
humanity. Thus the individual of a specific community 
who observes the duties of his class does not serve his own 
community merely, but also and in the same process, all 
other communities according to their deserts and needs and 
in this way the whole of humanity itself, This, it will be 
seen, is also the view of Plato whose virtue of justice is the 
common good which is to be realised by each class through 
its specific duties, but this is to be distinguished from the 
common good which constitutes the object of the 
sadharanadharmas of the Hindu classification, The end in 
these common and universal duties is not the common 
well-being which is being concretely realised in specific 
communities, but the common good as the pre-condition and 
foundation of the latter ; it isnot the good which is common- 
jn-the-individual, but common-as-the-prius-of-the-indivi- 
dual. Hence the sadharana duties are obligatory equally on 
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all individuals, irrespective of their social position or 
individual capacity. . 

The  sadharamadharmas and the varnāśramadharmas 
together constitute the objective morality of the Hindus, 
ie. morality as represented in a code of external acts and 
requiring outward conformity. But objective morality is 
not sufficient by itself and it is necessary that the indivi- 
dual after a period of discipline in objective co-operation 
and self-restraint, should look inwards into himself and 
aim at subjective purity and inner excellence of the will. 
This constitutes subjective morality and gives us the 
psychological ethics of the Hindus. It is assumed that 
cittasuddhi or purification of the mind is an indispensable 
condition for the higher stages of the morallife. Objective 
morality represents the stage of the moral tutelage of the 
individual after which however he must be left to his own 
freedom. But even then it is necessary that he should not 
be led away by the mere intensity of the impulse of the 
moment. A certain equanimity of the mind, a sort of 
mental equilibrium and impartiality is the precondition of 
the proper and right use of one’s freedom. It is only in this 
impartial and undisturbed frame of mind that the rival 
claims of competing impulses and moral values can berightly 
appreciated and adjudged, To this end it is however neces- 
sary that the natural man should be purified and spiritua~ 
lised and should learn, through a proper understanding of 
his inner nature, to subordinate the lower to the higher 
impulses and to maintain the balance and tranquillity of 
the soul which are the pre-conditions of proper ethical 
valuation. This constitutes the problem of the Psychological 

, Ethics of the Hindus which thus includes not merely the 
analysis of the will and its inner springs and their psycho- 
logical as well as their ethical classification, but also a part 
of their practical ethics as embodied in thevarious practica] 
schemes of cittaśsuddhi through external and internal aids. : 
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Even subjective morality however is not the highest 
stage of the spiritual life. It is itself a means like sociality 
which together with the latter must lead to the ultimate 
end or goal which is the life absolute and transcendental. 
Here sociality as well as subjective morality must be 
merged in the end thereby either to be annulled and: 
transcended or to reappear inanew light and charged 
with absolute significanee. Thisis the underlying intent 
of Pataijalis scheme of Yoga, Sankara’s view of Moksa, 
Ramanuja's doctrine of Bhakti and the Buddhist theory of 
Nirvana. All these agree in recognising the transcendental 
as the limit of the empirical life, the timeless as the truth 
of all that is in time. This timeless, transcendental life is 
therefore the culminating stage of the spirit, the sphere of 
its consummation and fruition. It isin a certain sense & 
supermoral plane of being, a level of spiritual life in 
which the individual, as consciously participating in 
the eternal reality of the Absolute, is free from the sense 
of mere striving as well as from that of mere duty or 
obligation. It is the stage of the spirit, in short, in 
which the good is not presented as something to 
be accomplished but as am accomplished fact from eternity 
which the individual therefore does not realise but merely 
reveals in his own life as participating in the life of 
the Absolute. ! 

This absolute life however has itself been variously 
eonceived by the Hindus, being in some systems regarded 
as the negation of all that is empirical (Nyàya), in some 
as a kind of intuition (Sankara), in some again as intuition 
culminating in devotion, worship and love and enriching 
and enlivening the empirical life of activity and thereby 
filling it with absolute significance and worth (Ramanuja). 
This intuition again is conceived either as the intuition of 
the Self, or as the intuition of Purusa as well as Prakrti, or 
again as pure intuition or knowledge without either locus 
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(Jnata) or object (Freya) which is the philosophy of pure 
experience. . 

One special point of interest in this connection is the 
difference between Sankara and Ramanuja in the signi- 
fieance they respectively attach to the empirical life of 
Duty after the emergence of the intuition of the Absolute. 
According to Sankara the moral life is at an end at this 
stage and there is Karmasanyasa or freedom from the bond 
of Karma or duty in consequence of the lapse of the indivi- 
dual into the eternal reality of the Absolute. The moral 
bond here falls off as do other bonds and a state of absolute 
freedom is reached which is the Freedom of Reality itself. 
According to Ramanuja however the moral life is not 
annulled in this mediating process of absolute intuition, 
but only transfigured, shorn of its character of mere sub- 
jectivity, and filled with absolute significance and value. 
The sense of duty therefore persists even after the intuition 
of the Absolute and the obligations of the empirical life 
continue to be binding in all stages of the spirit; only at 
this plane they cease to appear as merely empirical or 
subjective and are recognised instead as the self-revelation 
of the transcendental reality, the temporal manifestation 
of what is itself timeless and eternally real. The moral 
life therefore receives now an entirely new meaning: it is 
no longer the service of man merely, but also of God as 
revealing Himself in suffering humanity, the Eternal 
Absolute as accomplishing itself iu time through the temp- 
tations, the struggles, the suecesses and failures of men, 
that is, through the history of the world, 


PARTI 


Tur OBJECTIVE AND Socran ETHICS OF THE Hinpus 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DUTIES 


The objective morality of the duties is the groundwork 
of Hindu Ethics. As constituting their concrete moral 
life it furnishes the positive basis of Hindu ethical concepts 
and norms, It also is preparatory to the higher morality 
of self-purification which necessarily presupposes the 
mediation of an objective code of right and wrong actions. 
We shall therefore first consider the Objective Ethics of 
the Hindus, i.e., their enumeration and classification of the 
Dharmas in the objective sense of ‘duties’. 

N.B.—The term ‘ Dharma’ is also used in the sub- 
jective sense of virtue as well.as in the sense of religious merit. 
Here however we are concerned only with its objective 
meaning of * duty ’. 


Manus Classification of the Duties 


Manu's classification of the Duties is one of the 
earliest attempts at a systematic treatment of this subject. 
Manu distinguishes between relative duties (varyasrama- 
dharmas), ie., duties relative to one’s station in life, and 
common duties (sadharanadharmas), i.e., duties of universal 
scope and validity. The relative duties are the specific 
duties relating to one's station in life, i.e., one's station as 
determined by one's varna or caste and one's āsrama or 
particular stage of life. The universal duties are the duties 
irrespective of one's age, caste or creed, i.c., duties obliga- 
tory on man as man and not as a member of a particular 
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community or social class or as being at a particular stage 
or period of life. : 

Under the class of the sadharanadharmas or common 
duties Manu enumerates the following ten :— 

Steadfastness (Dhrti). 

Forgiveness (Asami). 

Application (Dama). 

Non-appropriation, i.e., Avoidance of theft (Caurya- 

bhava). 

Cleanliness (Sauca), 

Repression of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites 

(Indriya-nigraha). 

Wisdom (Dha). 

Learning (Vidya). 

Veracity (Satya). 

Restraint of Anger (Akrodha). 

A glance at the above list shows that nearly all the 
duties have reference to the attainment of the individual’s 
perfection. There is practically no recognition of the 
social duties proper, t.e., of the duties of social service in a 
positive sense as distinguished from negative toleration 
(Ksama) and: non-appropriation (Cauryabhava). Even 
veracity does not necessarily imply positive social service 
in this sense : it aims at negative non-interference rather 
than positive service and it may be practised purely as a 
dianoetic virtue of self-culture, i.e., as absolute self-dedica- 
tion to Truth. In any case there is no necessary implica- 
tion of any positive social service in veracity any more 
than there is in the other enumerations under the common 
duties. It follows therefore that Hindu morality primarily 
aimed at the autonomy of the individual, t.e., at making 
him self-sufficient and self-dependent and free from all 
external bonds, physical and social. This is the under- 
lying purport of the ascetic virtues of steadfastness, 
application, repression and self-restraint, The dianoetic 
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virtues of wisdom, learning and veracity have also this 
end‘ of self-culture in view, and the omission of the virtues 
of positive social service from the list is also significant 
when viewed in the light of this ideal of a non-social self- 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. In fact, it is this ideal 
which dominates the Hindu Doctrine of the Law of Karma 
which apportions to each individual what he has himself 
earned by his own deeds or karma. According to the Hindu 
idea there can be not only no vicarious sin and punish- 
ment but also no vicarious redemption. No man can 
help another in the attainment of his end ; just as he 
cannot reap what another has sown so also he cannot help 
another to his fruition. A free spirit isa law unto him. 
self and is arbiter not only of his own natural lot but 
also of his higher end or destiny as spirit. There are thus 
no duties which are not strictly speaking duties to self, 
and duty in the sense of positive moral aid to others is 
self-contradictory in its very conception, One's natural 
lot is itself a result of one’s karma or freedom, and one can 
no more conduce to the betterment of another’s natural 
life than one can conduce to his moral life, 


Prasastapada’s Classification of the Duties 


e 
Praśastapāda also classifies the duties, like Manu, into 
common, generic, or samánya-dharmás, and relative, specific, 
or visesa-dharmas. Thus the Dutiés (dharinds), according 
to him, are 1— j 
(i) either generic, sümázya, ie, common to all 
üíramds or stages of life and all varpas or social 
classes and communities; e 
(ii) or specific, visesa, ie relative to, one's 
particular station in life as constituted by one's 
particular varna or social class and one's ajramd 
or particular stage of life, 
O, 1; 154—2 
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1. The Generic or Samanya Duties are :— 


Moral Earnestness, Regard for the Spritual 


(Dharme Sraddha, Dharme Manahprasadah ). 
Refraining from injury to living beings (AAusá). 
Seeking the good of creatures (Bhutahitatva). 
Speaking the truth (Satyavacana). 

Refraining from theft (As/eya), 

Sexual continence (Brahmacarya), 

Sincerity, Purity of Motive (Anupadhia), 

Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha- 
varjana). 

Ablution, Personal cleanliness (Absisecana, 

Sniina), . 

The eating of linseeds and other specified subs- 


tances on special occasions for the object of : 


Suct or purification of the body (Sucidranya- 
Sevdna), 
Devotion to the Deities recognised by the Vedas 
(VisistasDevata-bhakti). 
Fasting on specified occasions (zpüvàsa). 
Moral watchfulness (apramada), îe., the un- 
failing performance of the unconditional duties 
(nityanaimittikanam  karmanam — avaíyambhavena 
karanam). i 
It is pointed out that in every case the agent/s posi. 
tive resolve (samkalpa) must be an antecedent condition of 
the accomplishment of the duty as in mere external 
cessation or forbearance (nivriti) there is only avoidance of 
sin (adharma), but no positive virtue (nivtte adharmo na 
bhavati, na tu dharmo jayate.—The ‘“Nyaya-Kandali” on 
Prasastapada’s Bhasya). Hence 
Refraining from injury (Ahimsa isa duty not simply 
in the negative sense of mere cessation from harm or 
injury (himsabhava) but also in the positive sense of a 
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definite resolve not to hurt a living being (bhutanam 
anabhidrohasamkalpah). 

Similarly, refraining from theft (asteya) as- a duty is 
not the mere cessation from appropriating what belongs 
to another but implies, besides the outward cessation, an 
internal samkalpa, resolve or attitude of the will, viz., the 
resolve to disapprove and disdain all acts of misappropria- 
tion. as unrighteous (afaüstrapurvakam parasvagrahanam maya 
na kartavyam, na tu parasvadananivyttimatram). 

Thirdly, Brahmacaya as a duty is not the mere 
refraining from the outward act of sexual indulgence, 
but also implies the internal resolve of the will not to 
long for such indulgence even in thought (Brahmacaryam 
strisevavarjanam tadapi samkalparüpam). 

Again. sincerity (Anupadha) in the sense of bhava- 
suddhi or purification means purification of the motive, i.e., 
the resolve to be free from all impure feeling of pride, 
self-esteem, etc., in the discharge of one’s duties in the 
consciousness that duties done only with a pure motive 
are conducive to morality (vifuddhena abhiprayena krtanam 
karmanam. dharmasadhanatvat). 

This holds good also in the case of restraint of anger 
(krodhavarjana) which is to be observed not merely 
outwardly but also as, regards the inner will (sopi 
samkalparupah). 

II. The Visesa or Specific Duties are :— 

(1) The Duties relative to the different castes or 
social classes(varna), and 

(2) The Duties relative to the different stages of life 
(Asrama), i 

(1) The Duties of the castes are divisible into :— 

(2) The Duties common to the three castes of 
Brahmana, Ksatra and Vaisya. These are :— 
? Sacrificial ceremonies (Jjya, yagadi) Acqui- 
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(d) The Duties obligatory on the 


(e) The Duties obligatory on the 
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sition of knowledge by study (Adhyayana), 
Charity (Dana). 


(d) The Duties obligatory on the Brahmana only.’ 


These are :— 

Acceptance of gifts (Pratigraha). 

Teaching (Adhyapana). 

Performance of ceremonial sacrifice (Jajana). 
The way or mode of life prescribed for a Brah- 
mana (Svavarnavthita samskara). 


(c) The Duties obligatory on the Kyatra only. 


These are :— 


Protecting people from external aggressions and 
internal disturbances, as well as governing 
them with a view to peace and prosperity 
( prajapalana), 

Chastising the wicked (asadhunigraha). ` 

Not retreating from battle — yuddhesu 
anivartanam). 

The way or mode of life prescribed for a 
Ksatra (svaktyasamskara). 

Vaisya only. 

These are :— 

Buying (Araya\, ie, procuring commodities 
from others after paying their proper price 
(mulyam dativa parasmal dravyagrahanam). 

Selling (vikraya), i.e., bartering away commo- 
dities to others after realising from them 
their legitimate price (mulyam adaya parasmai 
svadravyadanam), 

Agriculture (krsi). 


Breeding and rearing of cattle (Pasupalanam). 


Südra only. 
These are :— 


Being subservient to the other three castes 
(Purva-varna-paratantryam). 
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Observing such rites as do not require the 
utterance of the sacred mantras Or incanta- 
tions (Amantrikakriya^. 

The above are the five divisions of the Duties of Varna 


cor Social class. Thes: Varna or caste duties constitute 


only one of the two main classes of the specific Duties. 
The Duties of Asrama or different stages of life constitute 
the other class of these specific duties. 

(2) These Duties of Atrama or different stages of life 

are likewise divisible into several sub-classes. These are + 

(a) The dutios of the unmarried student (Brahma- 
(ürin) practising sexual abstinence. These are :— 
Serving, and attending to, the comforts of the pre- 

ceptor ( gurü-fuirüsá). 
Collecting fuel (indhan-aharana). 
Offering incense to the sacrificial fire (Agnau homah), 
Collecting alms (Bhaiks ya). 

(b) The Duties of the married person living with his 
family (Artadara grhastha,. These are :— 
Performing the five sacrificial ceremonies OF 

Yajnas iphiita-manus ya-deva-pitr-brahmayajta) every 
morning and evening by means of one’s own 
earnings. (U pārjitairarthairbhutamamis yadevapitr- 
brahmakhyanam pancanam mahayajnanam — sayampra- 
taranusthanam). Bhitayajna is the offering of 
sacrifice to the bhutas or elements (bhütebhyah 
balipradanam bhutayajnah). Manusyayajna is the 
serving and entertaining of guests (atithipujanam 
manus yayajial. Devayajna is the offering of in- 
cense to the sacred fire (homah Devayajnah). 
Pitryajna is paying respect to the dead by 
observing. the funeral rites and other allied 
ceremonies (Sraddham pitryajnah). Brahmayajna 18 
the reading of the sacred texts, i.e, the Vedas 
(Vedapathah Brahmayajiiah). 
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Over and above these sacrificial ceremonies it is algo 
the married man’s duty to beget children by cohabitation 
with his wife, but it should be in proper season, i €., there 
must be periods of abstinence after cohabitation and 
procreation of a child (Rivantaresu brakmacaryam apatyot- 
padanamca\, 

(c) The Duties of the recluse (Vanaprastha) and of 
the Brahmacari-grhastha, t, of the house-holder 
who after having completed the duties of his 
married life is living a life of conjugal absti- 
nence or celibacy at home. These are 3-— 
Wearing the bark Of trees (Valkaladidharana), 
Letting the hair, ete., grow (Kefadidharana), 
Living on the roots and the fruits of the jungle 
(vanasya phalamülasya bhojanam). 


Dining on the surplus of the meal after entertainment 
of all the guests (atithisesabhojanam). 

(4) The duties of the Yat, A Brahmacarigrhastha or 
Vanaprastha becomes a Yati or mendicant-seer on the attain- 
ment of Sraddha or citlaprasada, ie., mental Serenity and 


tion of his works (karma) and their potencies, by the 
asbence of any lapse through carelessness in the per- 
formance of the acts of self-discipline as laid down in the 
Yamas and JViyamas, and by the Yogika trances which he 
produces in himself by meditation on his knowledge of the 
six categories of the Vaisesikas, Sraddhivan (Sraddha = citta- 
prasáda)' sarvabhiitebhyo niyam abhayam dalla soni karmüni 
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samnyasya yamaniyamesvapramattasya sal padarthaprasamkhyanad- 
yogaprasádhanam ( yogaprasadhanam = samadhivisesasya utpadanam). 

The Yamas are : 

Harmlessness (Ahimsa). 
Veracity (Satya). 

Refraining from theft (As/eya). 
Sexual abstinence (Brakmacarya). 

The Niyamas are :— 

- Cleanliness (Saucha). 

Contentment (Santosa). : 

Arduous application and devotion (Tapas). 

Reciting Vedic texts (5vadhyaya). 

Meditation on the glories and the perfections of the 
Lord (Jsvarapranidhana). 

The Yamas are thus duties of self-restraint, even vera- 
city implying restraint in this sense, i.e. restraint of the 
self's tendency to exaggeration and misrepresentation in 
the interest of momentary self-advantage. The Viyamas on 
‘the contray are rules of self-realisation, 1.6., the realisation 
of the self's true essence as Spirit. Thus while the Yamas 
are negative and restrictive, the Viyamas are positive and 
objective rules of self-expansion and development. 

Comparing now Prasastapada’s list of the Generic or 
Samanya duties with Manvw’s enumeration of the sadharana- 
dharmas we notice that Prasastapada adds Moral earnestness 
(dharme svaddha), Refraining from Injury (Ahimsa), Good- 
will to ‘creatures (Bhūtahitatva) and Moral Watchfulness 
(Apramada) to Manu’s list, while he omits Steadiness 
(dhairya), Forgiveness (Kyama), Endurance of Physical pain 
(Dama), Wisdom (Dhi) and Learning (Vidya). As regards 
Pragastapada’s addition it will bé seen that Ahimsa and* 
Bhülahitatoa are not the equivalents of Manu’s Ksama (For- 
giveness). Forgiveness as à duty is not incompatible*with 

+ the ethics of self-autonomy which aims at individual self- 
sufficiency and independence as the highest ideal of the 
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moral life. Ahimsa (Harmlessness) and Bhutahitatva seeking 
the good of creatures) however represent the negative and 
positive aspects of a more inclusive and humanitarian ideal 
of life in which the individual can achieve his moral end 
only by going beyond himselfinstead of remaining confined 
within the stone walls of independent neutrality. This is 
a relieving feature in Prasastapada’s view of the moral life 
which appears also in his treatment of the Springs of 
Action. Similarly the addition of Moral Earnestness and 
Moral Watchfulness and the omission of Learning (Vidya) 
and of Wisdom (dhi) are significant as emphasising the 
ethical in place of the dianoetic virtues and thus teaching 
a non-intellectualistic view of morality as distinguished 
from the intellectualism of Safikhya and Safikara-Vedanta. 
Thus Moral Watchfulness and Moral Earnestness represent 
respectively the negative and positive aspects of the ethical 
training of the will, the first of which consists in the 
cultivation of alertness of moral consciousness which will 
prevent a moral lapse through mere carelessness or 
inadvertence and the second in that earnestness of moral 
feeling and impulse which is inconsistent. with levity or 
frivolousness of any sort. 

Secondly, as regards Prasastapada’s classification of 
thedutiesinto generic and specific, it is to be observed that 
while it provides a basis for the distinction between condi: 
tional and unconditional obligations, on the other hand it 
brings out the close connection between the moral life and 
its positive basis as constituted by social status and in- 
dividual psychological capacity of the moral agent. In 
this respect the Hindu classification is fuller and more 
somplete than the Platonic classification of the virtues 
according to the different social classes only. In the latter 
we miss not only a list of sadharana or common duties but 
also the distinctive Hindu classication according to Asrama 
or moral capacity relative to one’s particular stage of life. 


LI 
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There is indeed a common duty even according to Plato, 
viz, the virtue of Justice which is to be realised by the 
soldier, the artisan as well as the legislator, but it is not an 
independent duty which isto be realised in itself but is 
only a function of the proper discharge of its specific duties 
by each particular social class. Thus the soldier realises 
justice by protecting the State while the legislator realises 
it by wise legislation and administration, i.e. each realises 
it in specific form through the discharge of his specific 
duties. Hence justice is a common duty only in the sense 
of being common-in-the-specific, But the sadharana or 
common duties of the Hindus are common in a different 
sense, They are common as being independent duties of 
all the social classes alike. Thus asteya or non-appropriation 
is an independent duty to be discharged by every man, be 
he a Brahmin, Ksatra, Vaisya or Südra, it being obligatory on 
him as man and not as a member of a community. It is 
laid down that the common duties cannot be transgressed 
in the discharge of the specific duties, the idea being that 
there are certain general relations between man and man 
which cannot be discarded in the interests of particular 
communities. The common duties are thus the precondi- 
tions of the specific duties, 7 e., they are not the common- 
in-the-specific such as Plato's Justice is, but the common-as- 
the-prius.of-the specific. In this sense the sadharana 
dharmas of the Hindus are a safeguard against communal 
egoism and intolerance. They provide, through a code of 
universal duties, a basis for a much more humanitarian 
treatment of the Sadra than the Platonic scheme would 
permit in respect of the barbarian and the helot who lack 
civic status. For Plato the barbarian is without any moral 
standing : there are not only no duties to be fulfilled by 
him but also no duties to be fulfilled in respect of him. The 
, Hindu, however, inspite of the social degradation of the 
—" . Südra, does not exclude him altogether from moral ,protec- 
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tion, but shelters him from persecution through a code of 
universal duties which are obligatory on man as man. 
These duties are to be observed by all alike, being the 
duties obligatory on everybody in his dealings with every- 
body else. They are thus to be observed not mearly by 
the Sudras but also by members of the higher castes. The 
Hindu classification is also fuller, as we have said, in 
another respect, viz., in respect of the classification 
according to Agama or spiritual capacity of the different 
stages of life, It implies a genetic view of the moral life 
and anticipates a genetic ethics with an ascending scale of 
moral codes corresponding to the progressive unfolding of 
spiritual powers. The far-reaching import of this classifica- 
tion when considered in this light of a progressive morality 
of ascending stages cannot be too much emphasised. 


The Mimamsaka classification of the duties. 


The Mimamsakas also classify the duties, but not into 
generic and specific as Prasastapada does, but on an entirely 
new principle. According to the Mimamsaka, the duties 
(karmas) are divisible in the first instance into secular 
(laukika) and scriptural or transcendental (Sastrika, Para: 
marthika). The secular duties are the drstarthaka duties, 
ie., duties of sensuous or empirical import while the scrip- 
tural duties are the adjstarthaka duties, i, duties of non- 
sensuous or non-empirical import. The sanction in the 
secular duties is merely human, while the sanction in the 
scriptural duties is religious or scriptural. The secular 
duties therefore have not the evidential value or validit y 
of the scriptural duties. The latter are the duties of un- 
questionable moral authority while the former have only a 
derived authority depending on human experience. 


The scriptural duties again fall into the two classes of 


(1) &amyakarmas or duties conditional on subjective desire 
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and (2) nityanaimittikakarmas or duties of unconditional 
validity. The kamya or conditional duties are scriptural 
injunctions that are authoritative only when there is desire 
for a particular end. Hence they are scriptural duties pre- 
supposing a subjective prius of a pathological motive. The 
unconditional duties on the contrary are obligatory in 
themselves independently of any pathological motive. 
These again fall into two classes, viz., (1) the nilyakarmas or 
duties which are unconditionally obligatory for all time 
and (2) the naimitiikakarmas or duties which are un- 
conditionally obligatory only when their nimittas or special 
occasions arise. Thus the daily prayer (sandhya) is an un- 
conditional, nitya duty : it must be done every morning 
and evening without fail. Bathing in the Ganges in a 
solar or lunar eclipse, however, is an unconditional 
naimittika duty : it is unconditionally binding only on the 
occasion of the eclipse. In either case, however the duties 
are unconditionally binding, i.e., obligatory independently 
of any pathological motive of the agent. 

The scriptural duties are also either negative or posi- 
tive in significance, îe., are either Vidhis, positive injunc- 
tions, or Nisedhas, mere prohibitions. The injunctions 
which are conditional suppose a prius of subjective desire 
in the agent. The object of such injunctions is to define 
the agent’s duty or propér course for the realisation of his 
desire. The negative prohibitions also imply a subjective 
prius, viz., 8 forbidden impulse in the agent, but the object 
in this case is to indicate the means of checking or 
subduing it. 

This therefore is a classification of the duties on an 
entirely new principle, being based in the first instance on 
the presence or non-presence of a scriptural sanction. The 
significance of the classification consists in its insistence on 
a non-natural sanction of the duties and the conséquent 
separation of the moral life proper from the merely natural 
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life The secular duties are only inductions from experience 
as to what is beneficial or injurious and as such inductions 
are not infallible, only a problematic and relative authority 
attaches to these /aukika or human institutions and conven- 
tions. The scriptural duties however are of unquestionable 
and absolute authority. They thus constitute a higher 
morality which is specifically distinct from the problematic 
and relative morality of human creation. It is assumed 
that morality truly so-called must be of indubitable autho- 
rity and must therefore have a non-empirical source or 
origin. Hence there must be a radical difference .between 
the indubitable morality of the scriptural duties and tho 
doubtful morality of the customs of men. 

Within scriptural morality itselfa further division is 
recognised in accordance with the presence or non-presence 
of a non-scriptural motive as a conditioning factor. Thus 
the kamya or conditional duties are the duties that arise in 
consequence of the agent’s choice of particular ends. They 
are duties conditional on his desiring particular ends, though 
the desiring itself is not a duty, but a result of free choice. 
It is assumed that there are ends which are not in them- 
selves morally authoritative, but they are to be accom- 
plished in the proper way so that whosoever chooses these 
ends is also under specific obligations to seek them in the 
proper manner. As distinguished from these we have the 
unconditional obligations of the nifya-naimitiaka duties : these 
are authoritative in themselves irrespective of the subjec- 
tive desires of the moral agent. The idea is that there are 
some obligations that arise from the very nature of man as 
man and these do not admit of exceptions or limitations. 
There are other obligations however which arise only in 
felation to a contingent situation, and these are relative to 
the subjective freedom or choice of the agent. In the 
latter'case the duty is not to seek the end which is freely 
chosen, but to see to the proper seeking of it, i^, to seek- 
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ing it by the right means. (It is to be observed that this 
category of non-morally conditioned moral duties raises an 
important ethical question, viz., the question of the possi- 
bility of moral motivation in spite of a non-moral or 
pathological impulse. A rigorist like Kant cannot admit 
aüch non-moral motivation and therefore cannot recognise 
any conditional duties. The Prabhakara School of the 
Mimamsakas also comes toa similar conclusion from the 
standpoint of ethical disinterestedness, but the Bhatta 
School finds a place for them in the moral life by the dis- 
tinction of contingent and truly moral ends as explained 
above.) 


The Ramanujist classification of the duties. 


There is also another classification of the Duties in 
Hindu Ethics which deserves notice here, the classification 
or rather deduction of the duties obtaining amongst the 
school of the Ramanujists. The Duties according to this 
classification or deduction are to be regarded as represent- 
ing certain perfections which must be ascribed to God as 
the Moral Ideal. From the nature of these perfections in 
God man’s duties are to be derived or deduced ; i.e, the 
latter are to be defined as being ontologically implied in 
these ideal perfections of the Divine Personality. 

Now the conception of God as the Moral Ideal includes 
the ascription of certain auspicious qualities (Kalyana-guna) 
to the Lord. God as Bhagavan or Lord is conceived a8 
akhila-heya-pratyanika, t.2., 88 actively cancelling or removing 
all evil and imperfection of finite beings even as light 
cancels darkness. It is this that constitutes the life of God 
which is a personal life in incessant and inseparable relation 
to other persons. Thus knowledge conceived as absolute 
knowledge in God means the active enlightening of his 
creatures who are ignorant of their own good and evil (anam 
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*'Tattvatraya"), Similarly might in the Almighty consists 
in enabling weak, helpless creatures to eschew evil and 
attain the good (Saktik afaktanam hitahita-praptiparihar- 
opayogigunatvat), Forgiveness in the Lord is again for the 
süparadha or person guilty of lapses who has since repented 
and seen the error of his ways. Compassion in the Lord is 
likewise for suffering creatures, just as straightforwardness 
(arjavam) is for the crooked, gentleness (mardavam) is for the 
shy and the timid etc. (JZünam ajmanam, Ssaktih asaktanam, 
ksama saparadhanam, krpa duhkhinam, vatsalyam sadosainam, silam 
mandanam,  arjavam — kulillümam, — sauhürdam  dustahydayanam, 
mardavam vislesabhirünam.) These are the ideal or absolute 
perfections in the Divine Person. The human virtues 
are to be conceived after the pattern of their absolute 
archetypes. It is these latter that represent the natural 
human powers in their ontological nature and the right 
use of these powers in man must therefore consist in 
exercising them according to their ontological essence, tabs 
as they are exercised by God. For example, absolute 
knowledge consisting in enlightenment of ignorance, all 
human knowledge can have no other end or goal than the 
enlightenment of ignorant fellow-creatures. Similarly, 
power in the Absolute Person being only an enablement 
and furtherance of the weak, human power can have no 
other meaning or justification than putting the weak in the 
way of achieving their own good, Clemency (ksama) simi- 
larly is the proper attitude towards the morally guilty 
(saparadha), tenderness (vatsalya) towards the imperfect and 
deficient (sadosa), straightforwardness (arjavam) towards the 
crooked (Kufila), etc. The exercise of these powers, it is to 
be noted, implies certain moral conditions in the persons 
towards whom they are directed, e.g., repentance in the 
moral delinquent is a necessary condition for the exercise 
of forgiveness, humility in the uncivil (manda) for the exercise 
of civility (Ja), etc. It may be further added that, in the 
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Ramanujist view, the success of finite creatures conduces 
to success of God's purpose and of God himself 

This therefore is an ethico-theological classification or 
deduction of the duties as ontologically implied in the per- 
fections of the Divine Personality. It is distinct alike 
from the socio-ethical classification of Manu and Prasasta- 
pada and the ethico-psychological classification of the 
Mimamsakas. Man in this view is the image of the Divine 
Person and his highest destiny is to realise his true being 
as an image of God and as an essential factor in God’s 
personal life. The duties of man are thus the realization 
‘of the divine perfections in him, 7.c., the accomplishment 
of himself in God and of God in himself. 

Considering now these various classifications of the 
Duties we find that a special feature of the Hindu treat- 
ment is the recognition of a list of common or transcom- 
munal duties as distinguished from the communal duties or 
the duties of self-culture in the various stages of life. Here 
we have therefore the foundation of a universal ethics of 
humanity as the prius of an ethics of communal good and 
mere self-culture- The idea of a common human life as 
the basis of communal as well as individual life, 
every community being itself regarded as a differentiation 
of Universal Humanity, is the reason which underlies this 
conception of the common or universal obligations as 
distinguished from the obligations to one’s community. 
The latter arise from Pitr-rna or Kula-rna, i.c., from our 
indebtedness to the socioplasm from which we have 
emerged into being. The former arise from Rsi-rna, 1.6. 
from our debt to humanity, i.e. to the larger experience 
of the race whereby we profit in the struggle for life. This 
is à much larger and therefore more important debt which 
must not be ignored in the fulfilment of the nerrower 
obligations to oneself or to one's community. This is 
however not itself everything : it constitutes only the 
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general framework which must be concretely filled in by the 
communal aud individual duties. Through the education 
of the Asrama duties the individual becomes a useful member 
of his society or community and as there is a progressive 
unfolding of the powers of the individual, the code of self- 
education also varies in the different stages. This there- 
fore is not only an abstract ethical scheme of merely 
general duties which apply nowhere because they seem to 
apply to every case, but also a plan of the concrete moral 
life of specific duties within a framework of common or 
universal obligations to humanity, This tri-dimensional 
classification of the duties thus represents the attempt at 
a synthetic scheme of the moral life which combines in 
itself the individual-genetic, the communal and the 
universal aspects of morality in organic unity. The dis- 
tinction between scriptural and secular duties and between 
conditional and unconditional ones is also characteristic of 
this synthetic spirit of reconciliation of different aspects. 
While it represents the attempt at a reconciliation of the 
ethical life proper with the standpoint of ceremonial 
morality and formalism, it also seeks to combine ethical 
consequentialism with ethical disinterestedness in a 
complete scheme of conditional as well as unconditional 
morality. Recognising the value of ethical purism on the 
one side in its code of unconditional duties, it also seeks to 
provide through the conditional duties a moral significance 
for those interested actions which lead to fruition without 
entailing any evil lt thus embodies in one synthetic 
acheme the admissibility of non-moral motivation along- 
side of the need of disinterestedness. (It must be remem- 
tered however that Hindu morality primarily aimed at 
self-autonomy. Even the communal duties have in fact 
this end of self-autonomy in view ; they are debts to the 
community by the discharge of which the individual 
‘gradually qualifies for freedom and self-sufficiency.) 


PART 1I 


Tug SUBJECTIVE OR PSYCHOLOGICAL Ernrcs 
OF THE HINDUS 


The Objective Ethics of the mediation of external 
duties constitutes the foundation or groundwork on which 
is raised the Subjective, Psychological Hindu Ethics of 
cittasuddhi or purification of the mind. The latter is a 
necessary supplement to Objective Hindu Ethics as being 
the treatment of the moral life from the internal stand- 
point of the spirit as a free moral agent. A free spirit is 
moralised only through his freedom and not by compulsion 
or external conformity. The inwardisation or subjective 
realisation of the external moral content is thus a neces- 
sary sequel to the objective morality of the duties. We 
shall therefore consider now the Psychological Ethics of 
the Hindus as the explication of the conditions and princi- 
ples of self-purification. Our exposition will comprise : 

I. The Analysis of Volition. 
IL The Analysis of Conscience. 


III. The Analysis and Classification of the Springs 
of Action. * 
IV. The Classification of the Virtues. 

We shall consider each of these topics in a separate 
chapter and we shall consider the general trend of Psycho- 
logical Hindu Ethics on the basis of the Hindu treatment 
of these topics in a chapter of concluding remarks. 
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CHAPTER I 
Tum ANALYSIS OF VoLrroN IN Hinpus Eruics 


The analysis of prazrtli or volition constitutes the 
psychological basis of Hindu Ethics. Of particular ethical 
significance in the analysis is the interpretation of the 
psychological motive with reference to considerations or 
absence of considerations of utility or advantage. The 
distinction between voluntary and non-voluntary actions is 
also ethically significant: it raises the vexed question 
about the moral significance of unintentional and 
accidental actions. Lastly, the analysis of the conscious. 
ness of freedom in willing furnishes the psychological basis 
of the ethical treatment of responsibility and obligation, 

The psychological analysis of the will is a special 
feature of the Nyaya-vaisesika systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy. The subject is treated not only by Prasastapada in 
his commentary on the Vaisesika Phiosophy, but also by 
Vi$vanàtha and the Neo-Naiyadyikas. Prasastapada’s 
treatment is confined merely to a presentation of the 
essential differences between voluntary and non-voluntary 
action. The Neo-Naiyayika treatment however goes far 
beyond Prasastapada in itsanalysis. It not only distingui- 
shes between volition proper and actions which are auto. 
matic and reflex but also enters into the most acute 
analysis of the motive from the utilitarian and non-utili- 
tarian standpoints. In the following exposition we shall 
first consider the distinction between Voluntary and Non. 
voluntary Action from the standpoint of Prasastapada and 
of theNeo-Naiyayikas, We shall next consider Visvanatha’s 
analysis of volition in the “Siddhantamuktavali” along 
with the notes, the explanations and comments of the 
*'Dinakari" thereon. 
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I. Voluntary and other forms of Activity, 


The essential difference between volition or ethical 
action proper and non-moral or automatic action was 
noticed by the Hindus as early as the time of Praśas= 
tapāda. 

A. Prasastapada’s distinction between Volition proper and the 
Automatic Activities of the organism. 


Thus in the Gunagrantha of his commentary on the 
Vaisesika Sutras Prasastapada classifies prayatna or conation 
into— ' 

(1) Jwanapūrvaka, i. e., having the life of the orga- 
nism as its cause or antecedent condition, and 


(2) Icchadvesapurvaka, i. e., having icchā, desire, and 
dvesa, aversion, as the cause. 


Hence Jivanapurvakaprayatna designates the organic 
activities proper, i.e., the reflex and automatic activities of 
the organism, while  Jcchadvesapürvakaprayatna represents 
voluntary action or action with conscious foresight and 
choice. It is pointed out that each of these kinds of acti- 
vity has its proper effects. Thus the organic activities 
serve certain specific ends ( kam arthakriyam karoti ), i. e., the 
ends of the organism. Similarly, voluntary action serves 
a definite purpose, viz. selection of the good ( hitaprapti ) 
and rejection of the evil ( ahitaparihüra ) besides Sartra-vidha- 
rana or maintenance of the erect posture of the body. 


Tt is to be seen that in the above analysis of conation 
organic activities are not only attributed to the life of the 
organism as their antecedent condition or cause but are 
also regarded as subserving the ends of the organic life, 
This teleological conception of activity is extended also to 
voluntary action where the purpose or end is regarded as 
being consciously aimed at and chosen. The ascription of 
sariravidharana to voluntary effort becomes significant when 
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viewed in the light of this essential character of volition as 
conscious aiming and choice, for the physical straining or 
innervation represents this self-conscious direction of the 
will in its psychophysical aspect as alertness of the body 
and the mind as the necessary pre-requisites of conscious 
action. This will be clear when we remember that with 
the lowering of consciousness (as in reverie or sleep) there 
is a corresponding relaxation of attention as well as the 
bodily posture. 

B. The “Dinakar?” on the Distinction between Voluntary 
and Automatic action + 

The **Dinakari" (commentary on Visvanatha’s 
«Siddhantamuktavali’” by Mahadeva and his son Dinakara 
Bhatta) also distinguishes between volition or voluntary 
action and automatic and reflex actions of the organism. 

Thus Krti, which in the wider sense is identified with 
prayatna or conation in general, includes, according to the 
* Dinakari." i 

(1) Pravriti, i.e., volition in the positive sense as con- 
scious selection of the good. 

(2) Nivriti, i.e., volition in the negative sense as rejec- 
tion of the evil, and 

(3) Jwanayoniprayatna, i.e., activities arising from the 
jiwana or life of the organism, in other words, the auto- 
matic and reflex activities proper. But ÁArin the 
narrower sense stands for pravriti, volition or voluntary 
action including willing in its positive and negative 
aspects, i.e., including mivríti. This excludes Jivanayoni- 
prayatna, the organic activities, from volition proper : 
there is no volition in these organic activities ( pranasancara) 
hecause they are not svecchadhinamatkytisadhya, i.e., cannot 
be brought to pass by my free will. 

If is to be seen that by insisting on svecchadhinalva or 
freedom as a necessary condition of volition the “Dinakari” 
excludes from volition proper not only the automatic. and 
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reflex activities of organic life but also all actions under 
blind impulse. It also follows from Dinakara’s analysis 
that to constitute volition it is not sufficient that the 
action should be determined by conscious choice, in voli- 
tion proper there being not merely conscious choice, but 
also the consciousness that the choice has been free 
(Svecchadhina), i.e., determined by my own will. 


TI. Analysis of Volition 


In the foregoing we have considered the distinction 
between voluntary action and non-voluntary and auto- 
matic actions. In this section we shall consider the Hindu 
analysis of volition itself as set forth in the “Siddhanta- 
muktavali", the “Dinakari” and other works, 

Analysis of Volition in the “ Siddhantamukiavalt ” of 
Visvanatha : 

The “Siddhantamuktavali” of Visvanatha is of parti- 
cular interest in this respect. Its analysis of volition and 
its conditions from the Prabhakara and the Nyaya stand- 
points is remarkable at once for its subtlety and acuteness. 


(a) The view of Prabhakara 


The Prabhakara view of the will otherwise known as 
the Gurimata is set forth in the «“Siddhantamuktavali” as 
follows : 

The consciousness of something to be done (karyata- 
jnana) together with the desire for it (cikirsa@) as the 
auxiliary condition (sahakart) causes volition (pravrtti, krti). 
The volition produces organic reaction (cesta) which 
produces Kriya or the act regarded objectively. Hence the ` 
steps are :— i 

(1) Karyatajnana, the conciousness of something to 


be done, 
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(2) Cikirsa, the desire to do it which implies Artisadhya- 
tajnana or the conciousness that it can be done, 

(3) Pravriti, krti, the act of volition. 

(4) Cesta, the motor impulse in the organism, 

(5) Kriya, the act regarded objectively, 

As regards the nature of karyalajnana, it is pointed out 
that itis not the bare consciousness that something is to 
be done but the consciousness of something to be done as 
produced by the representation (pratisandhana) of the thing 
as svavisesand, ie., as specifying the self. That, it will be 
seen, implies a distinction between appropriated and un- 
appropriated ideas , it is assumed that the idea of an 
act does not of itself stimulate the will except in so far as 
the self has ideally appropriated, or identified itself with, 
the as-yet-unrealised objective content represented by the 
act. Hence we may have what may be called the bare 
idea of something to be done and this is incapable of 
inciting to active decision, but we may have also the con- 
sciousness of the thing to be done as produced by the 
representation of its being appropriated by the self and in 
this case there is desire and choice. 

This distinction between the bare idea of an act and 
the idea of it as specifying the self and thus inciting to 
will is very clearly brought out by Gaga Bhatta in the 
“Bhattacintamani.” Gaga Bhatta distinguishes two kinds 
of karyatajnana. Thus I may have Karyatajnana, the idea of 
a thing to be done simply in the form of the consciousness 
that it lies in my power to accomplish it if I choose, But 
I may also have karyatajnana in the more peremptory form 
of the cosciousness that I must do it. The first of these 

"according to Gaga Bhatta has reference merely to the in- 
herent practicableness of the act in question ( padarthanis- 
Ihayog yaláà ) and is thus not the determinant of volition, 
but the second being itself the effect of the anticipation of 
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à good which is strengthened by the consciousness of the 
good being unassociated with any serious evil consequences 
is the cause of volition through the desire (which it 
arouses ), and it is this specific form of consciousness—the 
form which takes this peremptory character of musi— 
which is signified by svavisesanavattapratisandhanajanyakaryata- 
jnana, ie. by the cognition of duty as produced by the 
representation of the act as qualifying the self. ( Karyata- 
jüünam dvividham s maya idam kartum Sakyate ilyevam rüpam ekam, 
maya idam ava$yam kartavyam ityevam rupam dvitiyam, Tatra 
adyam — padarthanisthayog yatagamyam iti na pravrttim prati 
heluh. Dvitiyam tu svestasadhanatvabalavadanistananubandhitoa- 
jhanajanyam iti cikirsadvara pravrttim prati hetu. Idameva 
svavisesanavattapratisandhanajanyatoam ). 

It is to be seen that karyatajnana in the first form as 
explained by Gaga Bhatta in the foregoing analysis is only 
the consciousness that the thing can be done and is there- 
fore identical with the kytisadhyatajnana which in the 
Prabhakara analysis is regarded as implied in desire or 
cikirsa. Hence according to the Prabhakaras Karyatajnana is 
always to be taken in the second sense, jc, in the sense 
of the consciousness that something must be done, while 
karyatajnana in the first sense as the bare consciousness that 
the thing can be done is ngthing but the krtisadhyatajnana or 
consciousness of capacity which is an implicate of cikirsa or 
desire for the thing. It is to be seen also that while Gaga 
Bhatta will not recognise the bare consciousness of the act 
as capable of being accomplished as a determinant of 
volition ( mapravytlim pratihelu ), the Prabhakaras by making 
it an implicate of desire include it among the conditions 
of willing. 

Some however explain Aaryatajnana as the bare-cogni- 
tion of an act, and they interpret krtisadhyatajnana as signi- 
ly the consciousness of bare subjective 


fying not on 
go the cognition that it is to be done, 


capacity but al 
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According to them, karyatajnana as well as kritisadhyatajnana 
in both senses are involved in desire. 

The significance for psychology of the distinctions set 
forth in the foregoing analyses cannot be too much em- 
phasised. In the first place the cognition which constitutes 
the conscious antecedent of a volitional process is dis- 
tinguished from the simple cognition of a fact. It is the 
cognition of an act and not of a given matter of fact, the 
consciousness of something to be done and not of some- 
thing which already zs. Again within this active conscious- 
ness of an act the distinction is recognised between the 
bare consciousness of its practicableness and the more 
active consciousness of self-determination with reference to 
it, 2e., the consciousness that it is to be accomplished by 
me. The validity of these distinctions is obvious enough 
though they may appear overnice and scholastic to super- 
ficial critics. 


(2) The meaning of cikirsa 


Karyatajnana, the cognition of duty leads to pravriti, 
will, through cikirsa, desire, which is defined by the “Siddhan- 
tamuktavali” as  hytisadhyaprakarika-krtisadhyakriyavisayin- 
iccha, i.e., as the desire which has the form (prakara) of 
something /o be accomplished by the will or krii—the some- 
thing to be accomplished being an act (kriya) which is capable 
of being accomplished by the will. Hence cikivsa is the 
desire to accomplish an act which is cognised as capable of 
being accomplished by the will. 

It will be seen that among the conditions of cikirsa the 
Prabhakaras recognise kylisadhyalajnana, i. ¢., the conscious- 
ness that the act is to be, implying also that it can be, 


accomplished by the will, but not istasadhanalajnana, i.e., 


- the consciousness that it is conducive to my good. It is in 


this respect that the Nyaya analysis differs from that of the, 
Prabhakaras, the Naiyayikas insisting on istasadhanatajnana 
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as being an indispensable condition of all desire. It is to be 
noted also that cikirsa is the iccha, i.e., the wish to do what I 
recognise as krtisādhyā, i.e., as Tam to, and therefore as what 
is in my power to, do or accomplish. Hence it is something 
more than mere fritisadhyatajnana, i.e., something more than 
the cognition that something can be done. The latter is a 
necessary condition of cikirsa but is not itself cikirsa which 
is conative and not merely cognitive in nature. 


(3) Pravylit or krti 


Hence in krti or volition we have according to the 
Prabhakaras— 

(a) Svavisesanavattāpratisandhana, the representation of 
something as svavisesand, as specifying the self. 

(b) Karyatajnana or the cognition of it as something 
to be done implying frtisadhyatajnana or the cognition that 
what is to be done, can be done. 

(c) Cikirsa or the desire that it be done. 

it will be seen that the Prabhakara analysis does not 
recognise it to be necessary for volition that the action 
should. be represented as istasadhana, 1.¢., a8 conducive to the 
good of the agent. In place of istasadhanata, conduciveness 
to pleasure, happiness or satisfaction, the Prabhakaras will 
merely have svavisesanavattapratisandhana, i.e., the representa- 
tion of. the act as furüyavisegana, as specifying the self or 
as appropriated by it. This implies that the real motive 
to volition is not anything external, but the self itself as 
specified by or identified with something to be done, 
According to the Prabhakaras this holds good not only in 
the case of the nityakarmas, 1.¢., acts which are always * 
binding (such as ablution, the daily prayer, etc.) and the 
naimittikakarmas, i.e., acts which are obligatory only when - 

"their nimittas or specific occasions arise (such as river-bath 
on the occasion of an eclipse oF expiation for one who 
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has sinned), but also in the case of the kamyakarmas or acts 
from sensuous inclination or material motives of gain, 
It is to be seen that the distinction between nityanaimittika- 
karmas and kamyakarmas lies in that the former are non- 
dependent on the agent’s subjective desire for pleasure, 
happiness or fruition while the latter imply such 
subjective motive as their necessary condition. Hence 
the nitya-naimittikakarmas may be described as the uncondi- 
tional duties or acts non-conditioned by subjective or 
empirical motives while the kamyakarmas may be designated 
hypothetical duties or acts constituting the content of 
the empirical will. According to the Prabhakaras how- 
ever even in the sphere of the kamyakarmas the real motive 
is not the sensuous inclination or desire for the external 
pleasure, but the self itself as qualified by or identified 
with this desire or inclination. In other words, though in 
empirical willing we have istasadhanata or the material 
motive of gain as a necessary condition for the desire or 
kamana, this desire is an incentive only as svavisesana, i.e., 
as specifying the self and appropriated by it. In the case 
of the nifya-naimittika or unconditional duties on the other 
hand, the acts (ablution, prayer, etc.) as enjoined by the 
imperative imply no material prompting or islasadhanatàj- 
nana and are motives to will as purely determining the self 
without reference to anything extrinsic to themselves, 

It is to be noted that the kamyakarmas or conditional 
duties may be either Vaidika, i.e., of scriptural origin, or 
Laukika, i.e., of social origin. The scriptural duties are 
adrstarthaka, i.e, of non-sensuous or non-empirical conse- 
quence, while the Laukika duties are dystarthaka, ie., of 

"sensuous or empirical import. Thus there are religious 
sacrifices and the like ( yagadi ) enjoined in scripture on 
persons desiring non-natural objects such as happiness in 
heaven, etc. These constitute the kamya duties of non- ’ 
sensuous import. Similarly, cooking and the like 
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(pakadi) are recognised as being required to ensure specific 
empirical results. These constitute the Áazmya duties of 
sensuous import. In either case there is kamana or desire 
fora consequence, ie.. for a consequence other than the 
act itself, but this desire moves the will only as svavisesana 
ie., as specifying the self. There is thus istasadhanatajnana, 
i.e an extraneous purpose in all empirical volition whether 
enjoined by scripture or recommended by society, but this 
extraneous purpose moves the will by being identified 
with the self and appropriated by it for the time 
being. 

The material motive implied in kamyakarma has a 
negative as well as a positive side. Positively it is the con- 
sciousness of the act as being conducive to a specific good 
of the agent, but this positive consciousness of a prospective 
good is incapable of inciting the will except in so far as it 
ig unaccompanied by the apprehension of any serious 
undesirable consequences spoiling the value of the antici- 
pated good in question. It is the absence of these 
deterrents such as the anticipation of any serious loss or 
injury ( balavadanistananübandhitva ) that constitutes the 
nagative side to the positive consciousness of istasadhanata 
or material advantage, in the motive in empirical 
willing. 

If we compare the Prabhakara with the Nyaya view 
we shall find that the essential difference arises from the 
Prabhakara insistence on the element of self-reference in 
all motive which the Naiyayika does not consider to be 


us for the Naiyayika what is essential in the 


necessary. Th 
ness of the 


volitional process is istasadhanatajnana or conscious 
object desired as being conducive to my good, and there 
need not be any representation of this as specifying or 
enriching the self. With the Prabhakaras however it is 
this self-reference that constitutes the essential part of'the 


. emotive while the consciousness of good may or may not be 
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present. Asa matter of fact such consciousness exists 
only in empirical willing which implies kamana or desire 
for pleasure. Even here however the consciousness of good 
is a motive only as purusavisesana, i.e., as being referred to 
and appropriated by the self. In nityakarma however there 
is no material motive involved and the act moves the will 
as purely determining the self, ic, in so far as the self 
identifies itself with it. The Prabhakaras contend that 
what is anugata, present in all cases of volition, is Aaryata- 
ghana, the consciousness of a thing to be done—the. con- 
sciousness which is produced by the representation of the 
act as specifying the self. Hence this consciousness being 


-present in all cases, while istasadhanalajnana or conscious- 


ness of good being sometimes present and sometimes not, 


_ the hypothesis of the former being the true cause of 


volition has the merit of simplicity ( /aghava ) :—evam cesta- 
sadhanatva balavadanistananubandhitva-$uci tatkalajivituajnanajanya- 
nam karyatajnananam  karyalajnanatvena anugatanampravyttau 
hetutvamiti laghavam ( **Bhattacintamani" ). 

It will be seen that tho Prabhakara analysisof the will 
constitutes a very important and substantial contribution 
to the ethics of rigorism. While the Kantian rationalism 
does not provide us with an adequate psychological basis 
of rigorism, the merit of the Prabhakaras lies in removing 
this serious defect by founding moral theory onthe positive 
basis of our inherent psychological constitution. Kant no 
doubt admits at least one feeling whichis not pathological, 
viz., love of duty or reverence for the Moral Law, but he 
does this at the sacrifice of pure ethical rationalism, But 
the Prabhakaras point out that the element of self- 
reference is the only essential part of an act of will, and 
the desire for an extraneous end (asin kamyakarma or 
empirical willing ) appeals only as identified with the self 
and appropriated by it for the time being. The psycho- 
logical basis of rigorism has been developed in this line by’ 
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Green who holds that the motive is not the strongest 
desire but the desire which the self has identified 
with itself, While wilh Green however the motive 
as determining the self and determined by it is always 
presented as a good, with Prabhakara and his followers the: 
act is presented as istasadhana, good or advantageous to the - 
self only in the case of empirical willing or kamyakarma, Yn. 
the case of the nifyakarmas or unconditional duties, the 
agent is impelled by no such consciousness of anticipated 
good, but is prompted to action merely from the sense of 
prerana, duty or obligation. Thus while Kant inconsistent- 
ly admits a nonrational factor, viz., reverence for the . 
Moral Law which makes the realisation of the Law _ 
psychologically possible, the Prabhakaras avoid such 
inconsistency by their psychological theory of volition 
which they explain independently of feeling and of the. `. 
consciousness of good. a j , 
The Prabhakaras go beyond Kant also in another im- 
portant point. With Kantitisthe nature of the Moral , 
Law that ensures the truth of the idea of freedom. The 
“Ought,” the imperative character or obligatoriness of the 
Law establishes the power, the freedom in the agent to 
obey it. Hence the idea of freedom is implicated in the — 
idea of the Moral Law, and the reality of freedom follows - » 
from the validity of the latter. With the Prábhakaras ^ —— 
however krtisadhyatajnana or the consciousness of power is a 
psychological implicate in every act of will and therefore also — 
in the desire for duty. The Prabhakaras generalise into a 
necessary psychological condition of every desire what Kant 
would confine to the mere desire for duty, viz., kytisadhyata- i 
jnana or the consciousness of freedom. Hence with : 
Prabhakaras the proof of freedom lies in the psycholo 


freedom is an ethical implicate of our conscion 
Moral Law: hence its reality stands or fal 
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: ultimate validity of the consciousness in which it is 
‘Implied. The proof of freedom with Kant is therefore 
ethico-metaphysical and not psychological. It may be 
remarked however that the Prabhakaras also give what 
may be called the moral proof of freedom as arising from 
the obligation implied in the imperative character of the 
Moral Law, but they develop this proof in connection 
with the code of Vedic injunctions and prohibitions 
which they regard as constituting the Moral Law. The 
"Vedie prescriptions, they argue, are of an impelling charac- 
` ter and this establishes the power, the freedom in the 
. moral agent to accomplish them : 
ó Pravartanarüpo hi wvidhih arthāt samihitasadhanasaktim 
` bodhayati (Parthasarathi- Misra’ s *Sastradipika."") 


B. The Nyaya View 


In the foregoing exposition we have confined ourselves 
to the Prabhakara analysis of the will as set forth in the 
“Siddhantamuktavali”. We shall now deal with the 
Nyaya view as presented in the same work—the view 
‘which we may note is also accepted by the Bhattas and 
the Sankara-Vedantists as regards the psychology of 
«volition, 

. - A special merit of the Nyaya analysis lies in the fact 
that it analyses will not merely in its positive aspect as 
cikirsa desire. or attraction for the good but also in its 
negative form as dvesa, aversion and avoidance of the evil. 
While with the Prabhakaras with their doctrine of the 
pure will and self-reference the consciousness of good or 
evil. is of no consequence and therefore the distinction 
batween the two kinds of will is immaterial, with the 
Naiyayikas with their consequentialist theory of the 
motive this isa very essential distinction which cannot 
be psychologically insignificant as the Prabhakaras hold, 
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(a) The conditions of Cikirsa, lcchü or Desire according to. 
Nyaa: i 

The conditions of cikīrsā, iccha or desire according io 
Nyāya are :— j 

Kytisadhyatajüüna or the cognition that something van 
be done and Balavadanistananubandhistasadhanatajnana, or the 
cognition that this thing is not only conducive to my good ` 
but also incapable of causing any serious loss or harm 
outweighing the good to which it leads. , 

Hence cikirsa implies . 

(1) Krtisadhyatajnana or the consciousness of a thing as 
capable of being done by me. 6 

(2) Istasadhanatajnana, or the cognition that this thing- 
is my istasadhana or conducive to my good. 

(3) Balavadanistananubandhilva-jnana or the conscious- 
ness of this good being unaccompanied by a stronger evil, 

About the exact nature of the third of the above 
conditions there has been divergence of views. 

(1) According to Visvanatha it is not the conscious-, 
ness of the absence of evil but the absence of the consci- | 
ousness of evil. Thus according to Visvanatha’s interpre- 
tation Balavadanistananubandhitvajnana is something negative - 
and means anistajanakatvajpanabhava, i. e., the absence of the 
knowledge of its being anistajanaka or productive of evil, 

(2) Others hold however that Balavadanistananu: 
handhitva as a condition of volition cannot be something 
negative. To say that it is the mere absence of the cons- 
ciousness of evil is to make it psychologically unintelligible 
as a condition of willing. The absence of the deterrent 
can be psychologically operant only as the positive cons. 
ciousness of absence, Hence it is Balavadanista-ajanakatva- 
jana, i.¢., the positive cognition of its being unproductive 
of a balavat or deterrent evil. 

Visvanatha however rejects this latter interpretation.. 
His objection to this view is that if desire (cikīrsa) follows 


e 
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immediately without vdlamba or interval where there is 
consciousness of good (istasadhanatajnana) together with the 
absence of the deterring consciousness of evil (balavadanista- 
_janakatva jnanabhava), then an intervening consciousness of 
the absence ( (anista-ajanakatva- -jñāna ) is not necessary. 

The question raised here is: What is the precise 
significance of the absence of deterring motives which is 
said to be presupposed in every act of volition ? Some hold 
that as a psychological determinant of volition it must be 
of the nature of a positive consciousness of the absence 
of a stronger evil. This however raises the difficult 
question about the nature of this consciousness of absence 

as distinguished from the simple absence of the conscious- 
ness of evil. Moreover Visvanatha’s appeal is to the 
actual experience of men which certainly supports his 
contention that ina great many cases at least there is 
nothing of this positive consciousness of absence though 
there is volition. Visvanatha’s contention seems therefore 
to be that an absence of the consciousness of deterrents, 
or, if this is unintelligible as a psychological condition, an 
indefinite subconscious sense of the absence, suffices for 
. volition, though also in special cases it may become a 
positive consciousness of the absence. 
In this connection there is also an interesting dis- 
' cussion as to the nature of the pratibandhaka or deterrent. 
The question is raised whether the deterrent is to be con- 
. ceived as the cognition that a certain thing is injurious or 
productive of undesirable consequences  (dvislasadhanatà- 
Jjnana), or whether it is to be conceived as the feeling of 
aversion or dvesa which arises from this cognition of injury 
or harm. Some hold that mere cognition is sufficient 
while others contend that the cognition must produce the 
feeling of aversion before it can act as a deterrent. It 
will be seen that the dispute is about the significance 
which is to be attached to our emotional and instinctive 
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life in the causation of volitional process. Those who 
consider the bare cognition to be sufficient are accused of 
underrating the affective and emotional life while over- 
estimating the importance of thought. As against these it 
is contended by others that the idea itself cannot move 
the will except as influencing feeling. The farreaching 
import of this psychological controversy will be obvious 
if we remember that it is on similar issues with regard to 
the emotional life that the philosophy of life has opposed 
itself at the present day to the abstract intellectualism 


of Hegelians. 


(b) The conditions of Dvesa, Aversion. 


Just as in the case of cikirsa or Desire there is not only 
a positive but also a negative side consisting respectively of 
the consciousness of a good and the absence of the cons- 
ciousness of a stronger evil, so also in the case of Aversion 
or Dvesa there are the corresponding positive and negative 
factors, "Thus Aversion implies as a positive condition the 
consciousness of evil or harm and as à negative condition 
the absence of the consciousness of a greater good. Thus 
dvistasadhanatajnana or the cognition of a thing being 
conducive to injury oF harm together with balavadistasa- 
dhanatajnanabhava or the absence of the consciousness of a 
compensating good produces dvesa or aversion to an object. 
Tt is significant that in this case there is no mention of 
krtisadhyatajnana Or the consciousness of power as a condi- 
tion. 
^ With reference to the precise nature of the negative 
condition— 

(1) While Visvanatha holds that it is merely the 
absence of the consciousness of a compensating good 


(balavadistadhanalajnnabhava), 
Q.P.-154—6 
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(2) Others contend that a mere absence is psychologi- 
cally unintelligible and that there is here a positive con- 
sciousness of the absence of good and not merely the 
absence of the consciousness of good. 

The question of the pratibandhaka or deterrent to aver- 
sion is also discussed in this connection. It is pointed out 
that the absence (abhava) of the consciousness of a compen- 
sating good being the negative condition of aversion, a 
positive cognition of such good will act as a deterrent. 
Others however hold that such cognition by itself is not 
sufficient ; the cognition of good must lead to desire (iccha) 
in order to counteract the aversion, it being assumed that 
a feeling is overcome only by the opposite feeling and not 
by mere idea, 


(c) The conditions of Volition (Pravriti, krti) 
according to Visoanatha. 


After discussing the conditions of Desire (and Aver- 
sion) Visvanatha next considers the conditions of volition 
(Praortti). Pravytti or volition in the positive sense implies, 
according to Visvanatha, 

(1) CiKirsá, desire to do something. 

(2) Krtisadhyatajnana, the cognition that it can be done. 

(3) Istasadhanatajnana, the cognition that it is condu- 
cive to my good with balavadanistananubandhitvajnabhava or 
the absence of the cognition of a stronger evil. 

(4) Upadanapratyaksa, the perception of the upadana, 
matter or stuff out of which the thing is to be produced, 

It is pointed out that since every one of these is a 
condition of volition, therefore any one being absent, voli- 
tion will not follow. Hence 

(1) Where krtisadhyatajnana ov the confidence in one’s 
power is lacking, there is no volition. This is why there is 
no willing of impossible things such as producing rain 
(vrstikaraņa) or bringing the moon down to make it serve 
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the purpose of a lamp (candramandalanayana). There is 
no volition for such things for they are recognised to be 
beyond the agent’s power. While however the conscious- 
ness of power is thus a necessary condition of willing, 
this consciousness must exist at the time of the willing as 
otherwise there will be no volition. Thus the Artisadhyata- 
jana, or consciousness of power, must be tadanimkrtisadhya- 
lüjüüina, must exist at the occasion of the willing : there 
will be no volition if this consciousness is lacking at the 
time of willing though it may exist before or after it. 
This is why the sexually immature boy does not care for 
the future pleasures of youth : bhavi yawarajye balasya na 
pravyttih. The boy is lacking in the capacity of indulging 
in these pleasures though he may acquire itin a maturer 
age. Hence it is that as a boy he does not care for what 
as a young man he will desire afterwards, This, it will be 
seen, implies that our powers and capacities unfold them- 
selves ina certain order, which appear not all at once but 
each in its proper time and circumstances, and as our 
freedom is itself dependent on the exercise of these powers 
and capacities it is also a thing that grows with ourselves 
and expands and deepens with the broadening and 
deepening of our lives. 

(2) Similarly, where istasadhanatajnana or the con- 
sciousness of good is lacking, there is no volition. How, 
then, are we to account for acts of self-injury such as 
suicide; What is the motive to suicide; What can be 
the consciousness of good in these acts of self-destruction ? 
The answer is, even in these there is istasadhanatajnana or 
consciousness of good, for what happens in such circum- 
stances is this. On account of abnormal mental conditions 
there is lapse of judgment for the time being and thé 
individual resolves on taking poison under the erroneous 
consciousness that suicide is not a great evil: rogadusitacittah 

e visüdibhaksame pravartate tadanimbalavadanistananubandhivajnanat.. 
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According to another view the abnormal conditions 
induce the act of suicide not through any Positive con- 
sciousness of the act being not an evil but only through 
the absence of the consciousness of its being an evil, i.e., by 
suppressing the consciousness of evil which would be 
present in normal conditions—rogadisitacittah visadibhaksane 
pravariate tadanimbalavadanistanubandhitvajnanat. 


The difference between the two interpretations centres 
round the way in which the deterring motives are to be 
conceived as being suspended. While some recognise 
a mere negative operation in the nature of a temporary 
suspension of the counteracting considerations as being 
sufficient, others think that there is a positive judgment 
that such considerations are unavailing. It will be seen 
that in the actual conditions of life the negative as well as 
the positive forms operate. Thus in the case of ordinary 
suicides it is the negative form that generally suffices, there 
being in these cases nothing but a temporary suppression 
of the deterring motives, But in the case of martyrs and 
suicides who act from deliberation or morbid gelf-con- 
sciousness it is the positive form that holds good, 


(3) While there is thus consciousness of good (includ- 
ing the absence of the deterring motives) in all volition it 
is also necessary that the anticipated good isfasadhanata 
must be tadanim-istasadhanaia i.e., must be relative to the 
time and cirumstances. Thus what is good in one condi- 
tion of life may not be a good in another condition and 
thus may cease to be desired in the altered conditions. 
This is why the meal which is greedily desired by the 
hungry man only disgusts him after appeasement : tripto 
bhojane na pavrartate. The reason is that the condit 
the desire, viz, hunger, having ceased in th 
circumstances, the meal (bhojana) 
good, 


ion of 
e changed 
18 no longer felt as a 
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N.B.—It follows from the above that good and evil as 
depending on subjective conditions like attraction (raga) 
and aversion (dvesa) in the individual must always be 
relative and conditional. But this contradicts the yaya 
doctrine of an absolute and unconditioned good as being 
the highest end. The Naiyayika solves the difficulty by 
conceiving the highest good not as positive happiness but 
as the absolute cessation of suffering. According to him 
the highest good conceived negatively as absolute freedom 
from suffering does not imply either raga, attraction, or 
dvesa, aversion, in the agent, for this negative state being 
not positively favourable (anuküla) but merely not unfa- 
vourable (apratikila) cannot inspire any pathological 
feeling such as raga, attraction in the agent in order to be 
desired. 

(4) If there is thus consciousness of good in all cases, 
the question rises, how is moral evil possible The essence 
of moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the evil course 
in preference to the good. How then is such deliberate 
choice of the evil possible which constitutes moral evil? 
‘As a matter of fact we find that crimes are perpetrated by 
believers (üstikas) who believe in hell as well as by persons 
who know the penalty they have to pay. Thus men often 
yield to temptation such as forbidden sexual indulgence 
(agamyügamana), the destruction of the enemy (Satruvadha) 
even though they are fully alive to the penalty attached. 
How is all this possible if consciousness of good is a 
necessary condition of volition in all cases ? 

The answer is: under the influence of strong passion 
there is a temporary suspension of the consciousness of the 
penalty. Thus the seductions of the pleasure sometimes 
succeed in driving out the consciousness of punishment in‘ 
hell and volition takes place as a consequence in spite of 
the presence of the counteracting motives as a rule. (Ulkata- 

* vügadina narakasüdhanala tirodhanat.) 
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(d) The View of the .Naoyas. 


Amongst the Navyas or New Naiyayikas there are 
followers of Prabhakara as well as of othodox Nyaya. 
The New Naiyayikas who hold the Prabhakara view demur 
to the old Naiyayikas as regards their views as to the 
conditions of pravrtti or volition. According to the orthodox 
Nyaya view the conditions which are required for volition 


are balavadanistananubandhistasadhanatve sati krtisadhyatajnana, 
i.e., kpüsadhyata]mana or confidence in one’s power or 
capacity and istasadhanatajnana or the consciousness of 
the agent's good together with balavadanistananubandhitva- 
jnana or the absence of deterring motives of evil. The 
JVazyüs however point out that the confidence in one's 
power is not always a condition of volition. As there 
cannot be an original consciousness of competency in 
regard to future acts which have never been willed before, 
the individual would never will them if the sense of com- 
petency were a necessary condition of all volition. The 
truth is that these acts are in the first instance an imita- 
tion of what has been observed to be done by other 
persons, Hence it is only in the later and more developed 
stage of self-conscious willing that the consciousness of 
power can enter as a determining factor of the volitional 
process. The old Naiyayikas however argue : there can 
be no question of imitation in such acts. As a matter of 
fact there is imitation neither in new constructions 
(prompted by constructive imagination) nor in the spon- 
taneous unfolding of the life of instinct such as sex- 
gratification, 


WV.B.—It is to be seen however that the real point at 
‘Issue is whether the sense of competency is to be included 
among the conditions of volition. The instances of 
instinctive, spontaneous or impulsive actions which the 
old school cites against the new views may disprove the ' 
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theory of imitation but do not establish the traditional 
view as regards consciousness of competency being required 
as a necessary condition. As a matter of fact there is 
some confusion here which obscures the real issue as 
neither imitative, nor spontaneous and instinctive acts 
come strictly within the class of volitional actions which 
they are supposed to illustrate. 


(e) Comments of the **Dinakari." 


The *Dinakari" makes some very interesting com- 
ments on the Nyaya view as expounded in the “Siddhanta- 
muktavali”. Thus: 

(1) With regard to the condition of desire (iccha) it 
points out that this may exist svarüpatah, ùe., on its own 
account, without being known or consciously referred to 
the self. This means that volition need not be self-con- 
scious though of course a conscious desire for some good 
must be present. It is the presence of such a desire that 
distinguishes volition proper (raviti, prayaina) from 
automatic, reflex or instinctive acts (jianayoniprayaina) in 
which there is no conscious desire. But this merely 
means that the desire involves the consciousness of the 
future good towards which it strives and not that there is 
also a consciousness of the desire itself or of the self as so 
desiring. Istasadhanatajnane iccha svarupatah visesanam, tena 
iochajnanasunyakaleapi cikirsa-niroahah. 

W.B.—It follows from the above that according to 
Nyaya view conation includes, 

(a) Automatic, reflex and instinctive activities which 
are characterised by the absence of conscious desire, and 

(b) Volition proper involving conscious desire for a 
future good. c 

The latter again is— T iei 

(i) Either simple volition as implying nothing more 
than the effort to realise a future good aimed at, 


*66 
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(ii) Or self-conscious willing implying not merely the 
conscious desire for a future good but also a consciousness 
of this desire or of the self as so desiring. 

The distinction between volition and self-conscious 
volition is possible only in the Nyaya view according to 
which self-reference is not a necessary condition of the 
volitional process. For the Prabhakaras however, as all 
desire must specify the self in order to move the will, 
volition is necessarily self-conscious in all cases. 

(2) Again as regards Aversion (dvesa) the **Dinakari" 
points out that this may be either direct or transferred. 
Tt is direct in regard to pain (duhkha) while in regard to all 
that is a cause of pain (duhkhasadhana) the aversion is 
indirect, derived or transferred. Even the natural fear of 
a snake (sarpa) is in this sense transferred or derived. 

(3) As the presence of a strong aversion (balavaddvesa) 
stands in the way of volition, the question rises : how 
is the absence of the deterrent to be conceived in order 
to be regarded as a condition of volition ? The view of 
Visvanatha is $ the consciousness of a preponderating evil 
(balavaddvistasadhanatajnana) being the deterrent, the 
absence of such consciousness is a condition (hetu) of 
volition, But this raises the question as to what consti- 
tutes the counteracting or deterring force of the deterrent 
and several other questions. (i) Thus we have first to 
ascertain what constitutes the deterring strength (balavatta) of 
the aversion,. According to Nyàya this is not a question of 
the sheer ‘intensity of the pain involved. As a matter of 
fact the agent is not deterred or moved to act by mere 
consideration of the greatness or smallness of the pain 
involved. Considerations of bahutara or alpataraduhkha, i.e., 
of quantitative differences in the pain, do not decide the 
question here, even an intense pain sometimes proving un- 
availing while even a comparatively feeble one being 
observed to be effectual. This shows that the deterrent 
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force of the pain is a peculiar quality which is not easy 
to describe. Kvacit bahutarasya duhkhasya abalavattat. koactt 
alpasya duhkhasya balavattat, anugatasya balavativasya abala- 
vattvasya durvacativat, According to Nyaya this deterrent 
force of the aversion (dvesa) is a specific quality indepen- 
dent of quantity, aversion (dvesa) in certain forms and 
certain occasions being deterrent, ic, falling within the 
class ( játi) of feelings characterised by the mark of being 
deterrents—dvese balavattam Jjativisesah. 

The ordinary Nyaya view of a balavadanista or deter- 
rent evilis an follows :—A deterrent evil (anista) is that 
anisia or evil which is other than whatever is entailed as a 
necessary accompaniment or consequence of the act in the 
interval before fruition : halavadanistananubandhituam ca 
istotpatti nantariyaduhkhadhikaduhkha-ajanakatvam. Istot- 
pattinantariyaduhkhadhikaduhkha-ajanakatvasya balavadanista- 
nanubandhitoasya  vidhyamsasya akhyateh (Vijnanabhiksu' s 
«Sankhyapravacanabhas ya)". Tf therefore there be any pain 
arising from the act even after the realisation of the end, 
such pain will act asa deterrent. It may be noted that 
the pain which is entailed by the act before fruition, either 
as an accompaniment or as a consequence of it, may or 
may not deter. The pain however which comes after 
fruition is always a deterrent, the idea being that the 
presence of pain at this stage is the negation of the frui- 
tion which is the real incentive to the act. Some point 
out however that the absence of pain which is other than 
what is involved as a necessary accompaniment or con- 
sequence of the process leading to fruition. cannot be a 
condition of volition as this will imply that there is always 
nantariyakaduhkha or intervening pain accompanying the 
process of realisation of the end, As a matter of fact 
there are also sukhamatrajanakakarmas or acts which produce 
pleasure only without causing pain and such acts do not 
imply the absence of pain other than that involved in the 
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intervening process as a condition, there being no interven- 
ing pain at all in such acts. The Nyaya meets this objec- 
tion however by showing that pain cannot be altogether 
got rid of in any case as it will always be present at least 
in the form of the effort or exertion (srama) which must 
be put forth by the agent in realising his end. 

The above is the ordinary Nyaya view of the deterrent 
a3 being the pain which is apprehended as likely to come 
after fruition. Vacaspatimisra however interprets the de- 
terrent to mean narakaduhkha, the fear of punishment in 
hell or theological penalty. He thus imports psycho-ethical 
considerations to explain the psychological process of 
arrested willin the presence of the object of desire. In 
this respect the ordinary Nyaya view as being a purely 
psychological explanation is not only deeper in its analysis 
but also profundly original there being nothing correspond- 
ing to it even in modern Western psychology. The 
Carvakas no doubt offer also an explanation on a purely 
psychological basis, but they emphasize only the quantita- 
tive differences of pleasures and pains as the determining 
factors in selection and rejection. ‘Thus according to them 
there is selection when there is a balance of pleasure over 
pain as contrarywise there is rejection when the amount 
of pain exceeds that of pleasure, The Naiyayika however 
points out that quantitative differences are not always 
effectual in determining the result, but there is one factor 
which is always potent as a deterrent to volition, viz., the 
existence of pain after fruition. Hence the pleasure which 
is to be potent as a motive must always come at the end of 
the process, just asthe pain which comes after the pleasure 

» of fruition must always act as “a deterrent. There is, in 
other words, a certain order in time in which the pains and 
pleasures must follow one another in order to move the 


agent to act, an order which may be said to be a specific, 


quality in pleasures and pains like Mill’s quality which 
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decides the question of their strength as motives and deter- 
rents. It will be seen that this is an entirely new element 
or factor which is not included in the Benthamite calculus 
according to which distance and proximity in time affect 
only through variations of the intensity or quantity of 
pleasures and pains and not through their order in time in 
the process leading to fruition. 

(ii) Secondly the question arises : what is it that acts 
as a deterrent? Is it the subjective aversion of the agent, 
or the object which inspires the subjective feeling ? The 
<Dinakari? observes: it is not the object of aversion 
(doista or anistavisaya) but the feeling of aversion in the 
object that acts as the deterrent in volition. Here is 
therefore a question of subjective value, the deterring 
strength of the feeling being relative to the person, the 
time and other circumstances. Tattatkalinatatpurusiyeccham 
prati pravytlim pratica tatkalinatatpurusiyabalavaddvistajan aka- 
jnanasya pratibandhakatoam kalpyate. Thus, naraka, suffering 
in hell, is a deterrent evil (balavadanista) to Caitra and he 
abstains from sinful self-indulgence as a consequence, but 
as such suffering has no influence as a deterrent on Maitra 
he does not abstain from such self-indulgence. 

(iii) The force of the deterrent may also be overcome 
inanother way. Thus one and the same act may be cap- 
able of producing intensé pleasure (utkatasukhajanaka) and 
intense pain (utkaladuhkhajanaka) at the same time. Here 
neither desire (iccha) nor aversion (dvesa) will be produced. 
But there may also be competition between the two states 
of desire (iccha) and aversion (dvesa) resulting in an oscilla- 
tion between the two antagonistic conative attitudes which 
may culminate at last in volition when the aversion (dvesq) 
has been overcome or has subsided. 

Volition may therefore be suspended in two ways: 
(1) when the desire has arisen but does not culminate in 
actual willing, being counteracted by a deterrent aversion, 
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(2) when the desire as well as the aversion are unproduced 
as a consequence of the act being cognised to result in 
intense pleasure and intense pain at the same time. In 
the latter case the pleasure being exactly balanced by the 
pain, the corresponding impulses do not arise being 
neutralised at the very beginning. But under certain 
cireumstances there may be a state of oscillation instead 
of complete suspension or abeyance which may be said to 
constitute the non-intellectual basis of the intellectual 
process of deliberation. This state will cease when the 
indecision at last terminates into actual willing by the 
aversion being overcome or subdued or when it has other- 
wise subsided of itself. 


As there are two forms of arrested volition, there are 
also two ways in which the force of the deterrent may be 
counteracted. Thus the deterrent may be simply unpro- 
duced being completely neutralised by an equally strong 
impulse to act generated by the consciousness of intense 
pleasure, as in states of complete suspension of conation, 
But the deterrent may also be overcome by the conscious- 
ness of pleasure after a state of oscillation between desire 
and aversion as in the case of final resolution of indecision 
and wavering into actual willing. 


(iw) It should also be noted that consciousness of im- 
pending evil is a deterrent only in the sense that the agent 
is practically certain about the consequences of the action 
he contemplates. In cases however where the consequences 
are uncertain and problematic and the apprehension of evil 
is merely speculative, desire and volition arenot necessarily 
counteracted. Thus men are not prevented from risking 
the dangers of costly and wasteful wars merely by the 
speculative apprehension of possible evil consequences to 
themselves. — Yuddhadau bal avadanistasadhanaloasandehe pi 
icchā-pravrttoh udayat, 
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JVote.— Hence with regard tothe deterrent it is to be 
observed that it is always a feeling of aversion arising from 
the conscious apprehension of evil and not the simple 
cognition of an object of aversion. Secondly, the evil 
apprehended is some painful experience which is cognised 
as marring the fruition aimed at by the act of volition either 
through theological penalty believed to be associated with 
the action or by entailing suffering on the agent after 
fruition and thus negating the fruition, Thirdly, the force 
of the deterrent is relative to the person, the time and the 
circumstances, so that what is sufficient to deter one person 
or under one kind of circumstances, may not deter another 
or in a different set of conditions. Fourthly, the deterrent 
implies some degree of certainty about the evil consequen- 
ces on the agent. For example, where the possibility of 
evil is a matter of mere speculation the deterrent is not 
necessarily effectual. Fifthly, the deterrent may also fail 
either by being simply unproduced as when the feeling of 
aversion is neutralised by an equally strong feeling of 
attraction the result being the complete suppression of 
conation, or-by the attraction of pleasure at last overcom- 
ing the aversion and resolving itself into action after a 
temporary state of oscillation. 

(4) It is to be seen from the above that volition 
includes positive as well as negative conditions which again 
imply intellectual as well as conative and affective factors. 
The question thus arises : how are these intellectual and 
non-intellectual factors to be conceived in relation to the 
positive and negative conditions of volition? The 
“Dinakari’ discusses five different alternatives in this 
connection. E 

(i) Thus, it may be supposed that the conditions which 
suffice to induce volition are cognition of the absence of 
any deterring evil consequences (balavadanistananubandhitva- 


jnana) plus cognition of the action being conducive to the 
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agent's good (istasadhanatajnana) plus resulting desire, etc. 
It will be seen that the emphasis here is on a positive cogni- 
tion of the absence of the deterrent, i.e, the negative con- 
dition of the absence of deterrent motives is conceived as 
a positive consciousness of security. 

(ii) It may be supposed that the deterrent is itself a 
cognition, being the consciousness of the act as entailing 
serious evil consequences on the agent. Therefore, the 
absence of such cognition, being the absence of the deter- 
rent or pratibandhaka, is the real ground (hetu) of the 
volition, The negative condition is therefore conceived 
here negatively as balavadanistanubandhitvajnanabhava, i.e, 
absence of the cognition of serious evil consequences, in 
response to the logical demand for parsimony of hypothesis 
and the inadmissibility of unnecessary and superfluous 
assumptions. Itis assumed that volition being psycho- 
logically possible even without a positive cognition of the 
absence of a deterrent in many cases, a positive cognition 
is not a real determining factor even where it may be felt 
to be present. 

(ii) In the above the deterrent is conceived asa 
simple cognition of possible evil consequences on the agent. 
It may be supposed however that the deterrent, prati- 
bandhaka, is not mere  balavadanistajanakatvajnana, i.e., 
not the simple cognition of the act as entailing serious evil 
consequences, but dvesavisistasya balavadanistajanakatoajnana, 
i.e., the cognition of the act as a source of evil by an agent 
who entertains a feeling of aversion for it. In other words, 
the deterrent, pratibandhaka, isnot a simple cognition but 
a compound made up of the two components of the feeling 

„of aversion (dva) and the cognition of evil (anistajnana). 
Hence mere aversion is ineffectual just as mere cognition 
of evil. (a) Thus suppose there is aversion (dvesa) without 
any jñāna or cognition of evil. Such aversion is powerless 
as a pratibandhaka or deterrent, ie., there may be volition 
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inspite of such groundless aversion. (b) Similarly, suppose 
there is cognition of evil but no aversion, i.e., suppose the 
cognition (jñāna) exists without the feeling of aversion 
(dvesa) which it should ordinarily produce. Such cognition 
is also ineffectual as a deterrent, t.e., there may be volition 
inspite of such cognition of the evil associated with it. 
(c) Again, suppose there is not only the cognition but also 
the feeling of aversion, Here we have everything that is 
necessary to constitute the deterrent or  jlatibandhaka, 
and the presence of the deterrent renders volition impossi- 
ble. (d) Lastly, suppose both the cognition and the 
feeling are absent. Here the factors of the deterrent 
being all absent, the negative conditions are fulfilled. 
Hence where the positive conditions are also fulfilled, 
volition follows without fail. Thus while in the case of 
(a) and (5) volition may or may not take place, in the case 
of (c) it is impossible as in that of (d) it is inevitable. 

Note.—It will be seen that (v) and (b) illustrate the 
conflict between the intellectual and non-intellectual 
factors of the mind from two opposite points of view. 
This conflict is writ large on modern life where intellect 
and instinct are struggling simultaneously for victory. (a) 
illustrates the impotence of mere feeling which inspite of 
heredity and transmission has often to give way to the 
light of knowledge. ‘This is how race-prejudice and race- 
habit yield gradually to enlightenment and higher moral 
outlook. (4) illustrates the tragedy of the overdeveloped 
intellect *sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," of 
the intellect which grows at the expense of the other 
factors and thus cannot translate itself into the life of 
feeling and willing. i 

(iv) In (iii) above we have discussed the alternative 
which conceives the deterrent as a compound in which the 
feeling of aversion as well as the cognition of evil enter as 
essential components. ‘There is a fourth alternative which, 
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remains to be considered, viz. that which conceives the 
deterrent as consisting essentially in a feeling of aversion, 
a feeling however which is itself induced by the cognition 
of the evil consequences on the agent that may be entailed 
by the action contemplated. In this view it will be seen a 
causal relation is assumed between the cognition and the 
feeling,the latter being regarded as an effect of the former. 
It is not clearly shown however whether the cognitive 
element continues in the effect, or ceases with the 
appearance of the feeling. If the first of these is meant 
we have only, it will be seen, another variety of (i), the 
deterrent being conceived as a compound of components 
which are causally related to each other. It will also be 
noted that in this view in either of its two forms we have 
an analysis of volition from the intellectualist standpoint 
which ascribes primacy to the cognitive factors and does 
not admit irrational feeling to have any influence over 
conscious choice and will. It however follows from this 
view that cognition is also ineffectual without feeling, 
though it may have primacy as the causally determining 
factor and therefore priority over the other factors of the 
mind. Thus according to it there may be cognition of evil 
(doisla-sadhanatajnana) but it will not of itself prevent willing 
till there is feeling of aversion produced. by such cognition. 
This is illustrated in the case of suicides. Thus when a 
suicide resolves on self-destruction by means of poisoning 
(visabhaksana) it cannot be supposed that he has no idea of 
the evil consequences on himself of the actof taking poison 
which he resolves upon. What therefore happens is that 
the cognition of the evil consequences fails to produce the 
feeling of aversion which it will in ordinary circumstances. 
As a result of this his cognition has no influenceon his 
decision and fails to act as a deterrent to the action, 

Note—We have thus three different explanations of 
suicide, etc., 
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(1) We may explain such acts as being due to the 
cognition of their evil consequences being overpowered for 
the time being. 

(2) We may suppose also that the agent under the 
influence of strong feeling and abnormal mental conditions 
has a positive consciousness or conviction that the act will 
not entail serious evil consequences on himself as ordinarily 
believed. 

(3) Lastly, we may suppose that the agent has cogni- 
tion of the evil “consequences but the cognition fails to 
produce the feeling of aversion (dvesa) which alone can act 
as a deterrent. 

(4) Dinakara however does not accept any of the four 
alternatives discussed above. According to him the deter- 
rent is neither the mere cognition of evil nor the simple 
feeling of aversion, but is either of these according to 
special circumstances. Hence in some cases the cognition 
is sufficient and in some again the feeling of aversion is re- ` 
quired. But as primacy belongs to cognition as the causally 
determining factor, the absence of the deterrent as the 
negative condition of volition does not mean the mere 
absence of the affective factor of aversion but also the 
absence of the cause of the aversion, viz., the cognition of 
evil. Hence the negative condition of volition is always 
the cognition of the absence of evil consequences (ananu- 
bandhitvajnana) and not the mere absence of dua or 
aversion. It follows therefore that the absenee of aversion 
(dvesibhava) without cognition of the absence of evil conse- 
quences will not suffice to cause volition even when the 
other conditions remain. 

The five alternatives explained above represent the 
various ways in which volition can be regarded from the 
positive and negative standpoints. The implied hypotheses 
in the five alternatives are all tested by application to 
certain specific cases and the appeal is to the solemn 
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testimony of a person who is asked to report what passes 
in his mind, i.e., other people's introspection is used as 
objective material, Tt will be seen that the entire analysis is 
based primarily on the Nyàya conception of volition. The 
Nyàya recognises in all volition consciousness of some 
good to be attained which in its negative aspect means 
the absence of serious evil consequences marring the worth 
or value of the good aimed at. The Prabhakaras however 
do nót recognise any consciousness of good as being nece- 
ssarily implicated in volition. Therefore the analysis of 
volition from the Prabhakara standpoint must differ 
essentially from that of the Nyaya which conceives willing 
as a pursuit of some good desired or aimed at. The 
“Dinakri” therefore next analyses the Prabhakara concep- 
tion of volition discussing its bearings and implications 
particularly with reference to the question of freedom 
of will. 


(5) In ali volition according to Prabhakaras the psy- 
chological process is as follows : 

(i) In the first place, there is svavisesanavatiaprati- 
sandhana, i.e., the representation of a certain act as visesana 
or specific determination of the acting agent or pravartamana 
purusa. 

(ü) Secondly, there is karyatajnana or cognition of 
something to be done. 

(i) Thirdly, there is cikīrsā or desire which is a desire 
for things capable of being realised by the will—a desire 
which is itself characterised by the consciousness of power 
or competency with reference to the objèct to be realised or 
achieved by the will kytisadhyaprkarikakytisadhyakriyavisay- 
mccha), Hence the desire is not merely about objects that are 
capable of realisation by the will but also ‘implies subjec- 
tive consciousness of such capacity or competency on the 
part of the acting agent. 
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(iv) Lastly, there is volition, pravytti following on the 
desire—volition which completes the process. 

It will be seen that the above analysis agrees with the 
Nyaya only in the last two steps. The first two however 
show an essential departure from the Nyaya view accord- 
ing to which the steps are :— 

(1) Cognition of karyatà or duty with reference to some- 
thing which is recognised as conducive to good without en- 
tailing serious evil consequences— balavadanistananuban- 
dhistasadhanatavisayakakaryatajnana. 

(2) Cikirsa, desire. 

(3) Pravrtti, will. 

Hence according to Nyaya, the consciousness of good 
with its negative implicate is necessarily involved in all 
volition, but according to the Prabhakaras, this is nota 
necessary condition of volition which requires only the 
representation of something as a specific determinant of the 
self but not necessarily the consciousness of good. Thus 
the consciousness of good is present only in some actions, 
ie, in kamyakarma or empirical actions from material 
motives of personal profit or gain. It is not present how- 
ever in the performance of the unconditional duties (the 
nityanaimittikakarmas) This shows that volition is possible 
without the consciousness of good, i.e., that the latter, 
where present, is only an inessential accompaniment rather 
than a necessary determining condition of the process of 
willing. In fact, the so-called consciousness of good in 
empirical prudential actions is not itself the real deter- 
minant of the process of willing—it determines will only as 
being a mode or modalisation of the representation of the 
act as svavisesana, i,e., as specifying the self. It is thus the 
representation of the act as appropriated by the self which 
is the real cause of volition, and in empirical action it 
further presents itself as conducive to the well-being of 


the agent. 
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But this is not the only point in respect of which the 
Prabhakaras differ from the Naiyayikas. They also differ 
materially from the latter in their conception of the relation 
between the first step and the second step in the process. 
Thus according to the Prabhakaras the relation between 
the first step and the second step is that of establisher and 
established, że., the representation of the act as a vifesana 
or specific determinant of the self is the cause which produces 
or generates the karyatajnana, i.e., the consciousness that it 

is to be done. The Naiyayika however does not recognise 
"any causal relation between the consciousness of good and 
the cognition that it is to be done, the relation according 
to the Naiyayika being a bare relation of the sameness of 
object, the visaya, ie., the object of the consciousness of 
good, being also the visaya, the object of the consciousness 
of duty with reference to it. In other words, according to 
the Naiyayika there are not here two psychoses one condi- 
tioning the other but;only one psychic compound with the 
two aspects of consciousness of good and the cognition of 
duty with reference to it. 

N.B.—It is to be noted however that with the 
Naiyayika also nothing is ista, desirable or good except in 
relation to a,subject. It is the subject of volition that 
determines his own values and therefore there is no ques- 
tion of mere mechanical determination as may appear at 
first view. In fact, the Naiyayika differs far less in this 
respect from the Prabhakaras than do the Carvakas who 
believe only in mechanical attraction and repulsion of 
pleasure-pain. The Carvaka view in this respect may be 
described as mechanical hedonism as distinguished from the 
self-deterministic Eudsemonism of Nyaya which ascribes 
valuation to subjective freedom. The only important 
difference between the Prabhakaras and the Naiyayikas 
in this respect relates to the fact that while the latter 
conceive this subjective determination as a consciousness of 
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good in all volition, the Prabhakaras do not admit that this 
is always the case, volition being possible according to 
them without the act of self-determination taking the form 
of a specific consciousness of good, What is essential, 
according to the Prabhakaras, is subjective self-determina- 
tion with reference to the act which appeals as good only 
in kamyakarmas or empirical actions from material motives 
but which appears as Duty pure and simple in regard to 
the Nityanaimittikakarmas, i.e., the non-empirical and un- 
conditional obligations of the individual. 

Hence the essential difference between the Nyaya and 
the Prabhakara views consists first in the importance which 
Nyaya attaches to the consciousness of good and secondly 
with reference to the relation between the self-reference of 
the act and the consciousness of duty with reference to it. 
For the Prabhakaras the latter relation, as we have seen, is 
a niyamaka relation, i.e., of establisher and established, the 
svavisesanajnana, the cognition of the act as a specific deter- 
minant of the self being the ground or cause of the karyata- 
jüana, i.e., the cognition of duty follows from the representa- 
tion of self-reference as consequence from ground or hetu, 
as conclusion from premise (Tasyasvavisesanapratisandhanasya 
karyatajmanahetutà — lingajnanavidhaya). Hence . for the 
Prabhakaras we have here two distinct psychoses, one 
leading on to the other. For the Naiyayikas however, the 
two cognitions, viz., the cognition of good (istasadhanataj mana) 
and the cognition of duty (karyatajnana) are held together 
in à complex, the object (visaya) of the two cognitions 
being the same. In other words, according to Nyaya, that 
which is cognised as istasadhana or good is also cognised as 
. karya or the thing to be done, so that the link between the 
two steps, viz., the purely cognitive (the consciousness of* 
isla or good) and the cognitive-conative (the cognition of 
duty with reference to it) is the simple one of community 
of visaya or object, that which is the object of the value, 
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or istasadhanata-cognition being also the object of the duty-, 
or karyata-cognition, Hence for the  Nyaya, though 
analysis reveals a distinction of aspects, yet there is only 
one psychosis with a dual nature—a cognitive and a’ cona- 
tive one. For the Prabhakaras however there are here 
not two aspects of a single psychosis, but two psychoses, 
the link between them being that of establisher and 
established. As we have already noted, the Prathakaras 
regard this relation as that of ground (hetu) and grounded, 
or premise and conclusion and they actually elaborate this 
into the form of an inference (anumana) both in regard to 
kamyakarmas or ordinary prudential and empirical actions 
as well as nityanaimittika-karmas or unconditional and non- 
empirical duties. 

1. Let us first consider the case of ordinary empirical 
actions from material motives. Let us consider, for 
example, the act of cooking one’s meal ( pakah ) which is 
an empirical action (kampakarma) implying desire (kamana) 
for some good to be attained.. For the Prabhakaras such 
an act involves inference amongst the psychological 
antecedents or conditions which determine it, The inference 
involved is this : 

The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my will 
or hyti—pakah matkrtisadhyah (Conclusion), 


Inasmuch as 


While the act is conducive to my good (madistasadhana), 
itisatthe same time incapable of being accomplished 
except through my volition : matkrtimvina asattve sati madista- 

, Sadhanatvat (Ground). 

The ground of the inference, it will be seen, is a specific 
determination of the self, i.e., the determination of it by 
the act of cooking, which, in this case, takes the form of 
conduciveness to the agent’s well-being, ‘cooking being an 


————— 
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ordinary kümya or empirical action. It is this subjective 
appropriation of the act which presents itself as conducive 
to the agent’s good that acts as the ground or reason of 
the subjective cognition that it is to be done or accom- 
plished by my will. Itis this latter cognition which is 
thus determined or produced by the subjective appropria- 
tion of the act that leads to cikirsa or desire and finally to 
krti or will, It is to be seen that the actis self-appropriated. 
not merely as being conducive to the agent's good but also 
as one which is incapable of being realised except through 
the agent’s will. This latter qualification is added to 
exclude performances beyond the agent’s power such as 
vrstikarana or production of a rainfall andalso results com- 
passed by the volition of other persons such as 
parakytapaka or cooking done by others. In neither of 
these cases is there subjective self-appropriation though 
there is the consciousness of good, in the case of 
rainfall because of the consciousness of impotency 
or helplessness and in the case of cooking by other persons 
because of the absence of the necessity of exerting oneself 
for the result which is being realised without the agent 
requiring to will it. It is also to be noted that the qualifi- 
cation of madistasadhanatoa or conduciveness to one's own 
good is nogatively significant as excluding $rama, i.e., the 
fatigue of the muscles, etc.; involved in the act of cooking. 
These are not subjectively appropriated as objects of voli- 
tion or things to be accomplished by one’s Arti or will even 
though they are incapable of being accomplished except 
through one’s own volition. The reason is that they lack the 
quality of being conducive to the agent’s good—a quality 
which distinguishes the act of cooking and thereby makes 
it to be subjectively appropriated. b 
Some point out that there is here neither inference as 
the Prabhakaras suppose nor any compounded consiousness 
of duty and good as the Naiyayikas hold. Thus there is no 
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compounding of the consciousness of duty (karyata) and. 
conduciveness to good (tstasadhanata) into a unitary com- 
plex experience through the unity of the visaya or object as 
the Naiyayikas suppose nor are there two psychoses, one 
establishing the other, as the Prabhakaras think. The 
pravartaka or motive here, is a simple psychosis which in- 
volves neither any inference nor any duality of nature, 
there being nothing more in it than the simple cognition 
that something is to be accomplished by my will. It is this 


kytisadhyatajnana or cognition of something to be accomplish- 
ed as svecchadhina, i.e., as dependent on my pleasure or free- 
dom which is the essential condition of volition. The 
motive is thus the consciousness of something to be accom- 
plished by the agent’s free will and is neither an effect of 
subjective self-appropriation as the Prabhakaras contend 
nor a component in a psychological compound as the 
Naiyayikas urge. It is dependent on the agent’s soecchü or 
undetermined will and is thus neither an effect of self- 
determination through self-appropriation of the act as a 
visesana or qualification of the self nor an implicate or 
moment in the consciousness of isfa or good. In other 
words, the motive is the cognition that something is to be 
done by me by my free will and this is independent alike 
of hedonistic consideration of good or advantage to self 
and of any representation of the act as purusavisesana or 
qualification of the self. It is purely svecchadhina, i.e., does 
not depend on any other condition than the agent’s free 
and undetermined will so that it is a mistake to try to 
deduce or infer it or further analyse it into simpler com- 
ponents. Motivation, in other words, means the indeter- 
, mination of the agent expressing itself in the resolution to 
accomplish a particular action—his absolute indetermina- 
tion, liberum arbitrium, or liberty of indifference, as express- 
ing itself in the cognition that something is to be accom- 
plished by his will as freely willed. Hence there is here 
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not merely the cognition that something is to be willed or 
accomplished but also that this willing is itself freely willed, 
i.e., is dependent only on the agent's pleasure. There is 
thus a will to will, Ze, pure will in which the agent 
expresses his freedom of indetermination by willing, 2.¢., 
signifying his assent to, the accomplishment of the act by 
his will The bare consciousness that something is to be 
accomplished by my will does not therefore suffice to cons- 
titute the motive, there being also involved the fact that 
the accomplishment of the act as thus intellectually deter- 
mined is itself freely willed, i.e, is non-dependent on or 
undetermined by anything else than the freedom of the 
agent or subject. We may compare this with the pure will 
as conceived by Augustine—the will to will which he 
assumes even in cognition as the will to know, i.,, as the 
spontaneity of attention which is not resolvable into inter- 
est, intensity of stimulus or any other natural condition. 
Tt is however not to be conceived as blind spontaneity in 
so far as it involves the definite cognition that something to 
be accomplished by the will is freely willed. 

The Prabhakaras however urge that this indeterminism 
is itself a moment in their doctrine of self-determinism. 
They admit that the will to accomplish is itself freely willed, 
i.e. depends on the agent’s undetermined freedom, but they 
hold that this undeterminéd freedom is itself determined or 
established by a process of mediation through self-reference. 
Thus according to them also the cognition of duty implies 
svecchadhinakytisadhyatajnana, ie., the cognition of the will to 
will, but they contend that this freely willed willis itself 
established by a process of mediation through seli-appro- 
reference. In other words, thereis inference 
involved in the process of motivation even though the“ 
motive is svecchadhinakrtisadhyatajnana, i.e. cognition of duty 
as freely willed. This cognition of freely willed duty is 
itself the sadhya, the object established so that the anumana, 
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the inference is a process of self-mediation through which 
freedom, instead of being arbitrarily posited, posits or 
establishes itself through itself, in this inferential form. 
Thus the inference is as follows :-— 


Conclusion 


The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my free 
will—( pakah svecchadhina-matkrtisadhyah), 


Ground 
Inasmuch as 


It is incapable of being accomplished except through 
my will—(svecchadhinamatkrtimvina asattve sati), 

And is at the same time characterised by conducive- 
ness to my good (madistasadhanatvat), 

Hence the process is one in which freedom mediates 
itself through itself, freedom being involved in the ground 
(hetu) and involved in the established consequence or con- 
clusion (sadiya), Freedom thus establishes itself through 
itself, there being indetermination alike in the will which 
is cognised to be indispensable for the accomplishment of 
the act and in the will to accomplish it which follows as a 
consequence from this cognition. But this self-mediation of 
freedom is not pure indetermination but self-determination 
in so far as it implies an act of self-reference or self-appro- 
priation in the form of representation of the act 88 à 
specific determination (visesana) of the self. Thus the 
process according to the Prabhakaras is as follows — 

(1) There is svavisesanavattapratisandhana or representa- 
tion of something as svavisesana or qualification of the self. 

(2) This something which is represented as a qualifica- 
tion of the self is also cognised as incapable of being 
accomplished except through my free will. 
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(3) This conscious self-appropriation of what is thus 
cognised as depending on my free will leads to the cogni- 
tion that it is to be accomplished by my free will. 


II. We have so far considered the nature f the 
anumüna or inference involved in the case of an empirical 
action (kamyakarma) such as cooking the meal. We shall 
now consider it in the case of the nitya or unconditional 
duties such as sandhya or the daily prayer. 


We have seen that in empirical actions the conscious- 
ness of duty (krtisadhyatajana) implies the consciousness of 
good (istasadhanata) as a condition. But the latter produces 
the former only as purusavigesana, as a specific qualification 
of the self. Hence it is this self-qualification or representa- 
tion of the act as specifying the self which is the essential 
condition of the consciousness of duty, though in empirical 
actions such self-qualification takes place in connection 
with the consciousness of an anticipated good. In the case 
of the unconditional or nitya duty, however, the self- 
qualification is not mediated through any such hedonistic 
calculations of advantage or profit to self so that the 
consciousness of duty or karyatajnana follows immediately 
on the consciousness of it, the bare cognition of the injunc- 
tion necessarily inducing the representation of it as self- 
qualification or purusa-viSesana. Hence the inferential 
process which establishes the karyatajüüna or cognition of 
duty with reference to it is independent of any reference 
to any extraneous end such as is involved in an ordinary 
empiricalaction. Thus the inference involved in the case 
of a nitya or unconditional duty such as the daily prayer 

. (sandhya) is as follows :— 


Conclusion 


Iam now to (or under obligation to) offer my daily 
prayer—aham idanintanakytisadhyasandhyavandanah, 
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Because belonging to the twice-born caste, I am quali- 
fied by the enjoined ablutions, etc., of morning and even- 
ing—dovyatitve sati vihita sandhya kalina saucadimattvat. 

Hence the steps in the inference are :— 


(1) Vidhi, Prerana or command embodied in the scrip- 
tural imperative as revealing ( jñapaka ) the enjoined ablu- 
tions and the like (wzhitasaucadi). 

(2) The representation of these enjoined ablutions etc., 
of scripture as a qualification (visesana) of the self—the 
representation which arises from the consciousness of the 
injunctions revealed. 

(3) Kriisadhyatajnana or the cognition that the duties 
enjoined are to be accomplished by me, a cognition which 
results from the consciousness of the duties as qualifying 
or specifying the self. 

In other words, the scriptural Imperative or vidhi 
reveals the particular acts (ablutions, etc.,) as obligatory on 
the agent in consequence of which they are subjectively 
appropriated by the individual as determinations (visesanas) 
of the self and this self-determination or self-qualification 
leads to the cognition that they are to be accomplished by 
the agent’s will, » 

It is to be noted that the command in this particular 
instance is relative to a particular time, 7.e., to the sensible 
present (idanintana) as experienoed by the individual. 
Hence the resulting cognition of duty or krtisādhyatājňāna 
is also relative to this particular time, Ze, the cognition 
that it is to be accomplished is not a purely general 

» consciousness that it is to be done at any time according 
to convenience but a specific cognition that it is to be 
accomplished now i.e., within the felt present as experienced 
by the agent through his mental continuum which is in 
time. 
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Against this view of the Prabhakaras the Naiyayikas 
urge: how can time be qualification of the purusa or 
individual (kalasya katham purusa.visesanatvam) One may 
concede ablutions (Jauca), ete., as qualifying the individual 
(purusavisesana) through their effects of cleanliness and the 
like, but it is difficult to conceive how the appointed time, 
viz., the sensible present (idamintana) can also similarly 
qualify the individual. 

The Prabhakaras answer: purusa’s jwana, ie, the 
mental continuum of the individual is in time and the in- 
dividual is related to time through his mental continuum. 
(1)  svavrttijivanavattasambandhena tasya ( kalasya ) purusa- 
vitesanalvat, (2) vihitakalajwitvituaderva. In other words, in 
the case of unconditional duties such as the morning or 
evening prayers, what qualify the individual arenot merely - 
the enjoined ablutions, etc. (faucadi), but also the appointed 
time (vihitakala), or rather the ablutions, etc., and purusa’s 
experience as enduring in the time appointed (vihztakalajz- 
vitva). Thus though time considered objectively may not 
be a qualification of the individual, it certainly determines 
the individual in so far as the latter endures in time. The 
individual as enduring in time is thus related to order in 
time and his experience as enduring in the appointed time 
(vihitakala) is also an experience of the time in which it 
endures. In this way he becomes conscious of the appoin- 
ted:time through being qualified by it through his life- 
continuum which endures in time. His life-continuum as 
enduring in time thus constitutes the sensory basis of loca- 
lisation in a time-scale and order. 

Another objection which is raised in regard to the 
Prabhakara inference is : how can the act (ablutions, etc.)* 
which is objective can be purusavisesanavat, 12, become 
determined as a visesana or qualification of the individual 
(purusa) ? How is it possible, in other words, for an objec- 
tive act to appropiate to itself the character or form of 
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being a subjective determination or qualification of the 
individual? The Naiyayika here objects: the acts (em- 
pirical such as cooking or non-empirical such as prayer) 
may possess istasadhanatva or conduciveness to the agent's 
well-being as a mark from which one may infer that they 
are kytisadhya or to be accomplished by oneself, but they 
can in nowise be qualifications of the self (svavisesana), Some 
acts may be specially fitted to produce certain results there 
being yogyata or suitability in certain acts for Eo 
results. Tn this sense we may speak of an inherent istasā- 
dhanata in certain acts, i.e., an inherent capacity to produce 
certain desired results. Thus we may speak of an inherent 
conduciveness to desired results or good in the acts of 
cooking, rituals and sacrifice, and the like—an istasadhanaiva 
or conduciveness to good being yagapakanistha, qualifying, 
or being inherent in, yaga (religious sacrifice) and pāka (cook- 
ing). It is however absurd to conceive of these objective 
acts as thereby becoming purusavisesana,i.c., becoming deter- 
mined as qualifications of the individual or appropriating 
to themselves the character of being subjective determina- 
tions of the agent. 
It may be argued, what qualifies the individual is not the 
act as such which is objective but the iccha or desire which 
is induced by the act. This desire is certainly a qualifica- 
tion of the self even if the mere act is not,and it is this 
desire as qualifying the self that serves as the mark (linga) 
from which results or follows the cognition that itis to be 
done. The Nyaya objection to this is : there is no oyapti 
or invariable connection between icchà, desire and yagadikriya 
or particular acts such as rituals and sacrifice. Hence we 
cannot suppose that these acts will necessarily induce 
desire or icchā in the agent. Moreover even though there 
were invariable connection between such acts and the 
desire to accomplish them so that the desire might be 
treated as a mark or sign of the acts, yet such desire may 
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be mere blind impulse and thus would not account for the 
element of cognition (jnana)in the cognition of duty (kārya- 
lüjnüna) which is supposed to result from it. In other words, 
there is neither any necessary connection between the acts 
objectively considered and any conative impulse in the 
individual nor any proof that such impulse, even if there be 
any such necessary connection, is an intelligent impulse or 
desire implying the cognition that it is to be accomplished 
by the agent’s will. 
In reply to all this the Prabhakaras point out: when 
we say that the act to be accomplished is svavisesanavat, i.e. 
determined as a visesana or qualification of the self, all that 
we mean is that there is either a cognition of the qualifica- 
tion (éajjnana, visesanajnana) or a cognition of relationship 
with the qualification (/atsambandhajnana, visesanasambandha- 
jnana). In other words, self-qualification means either the 
cognition of the act asa qualification of the self or the cog. 
nition of it as being connected with such a qualification, 
There is nothing objectionable or paradoxical in this as the 
Naiyayikas themselves conceive the visaya or object as 
qualifying the subject in one or other of these senses. Thus 
they speak of kampasadhanaia or conduciveness to the agent’s 
desire, in the viaja or external object. Here therefore they 
admit something in the object which has a subjective sig- 
nification or meaning. How is this subjective significa- 
tion in the object to be conceived ? How are we to 
conceive of the object as being characterised by conducive- 
ness to the subject’s desire or want? It must be by con- 
ceiving the kamanāvişsaya or object of desire as being 
determined or conditioned either by a cognition of the 
want or desire (kamanajnana) or by a cognition of intimate | 
' connection with the want or desire (Aamanasambandhajniana). 
As the Naiyayikas thus admit a subjective determination 
in the desired object in the form either of a cognition 
of the desire as constituting it or a cognition of 
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essential relationship with the desire, so likewise do we, 
the Prabhakaras, conceive of the objective acts as becom- 
ing determined as qualifications of the self through the 
cognition either of these qualifications or of relationship 
with these qualifications as conditioning the acts. In fact, 
it is hardly consistent for a Naiyayika to quarrel with a 
Prabhakara on a point like this. Both accept self-deter- 
minism and therefore for both alike the Purusa or indivi- 
dual is himself the conditioning or determining factor in 
volition. The only difference arises from the way in which 
the Naiyayika would conceive the form of this self-deter- 
mination which according to him is always a form of 
hedonistic valuation, i e., a form in which the act is cog- 
nised as conducive to the agent's good. But even for the 
Naiyayika the acts themselves (cooking, etc.) considered 
objectively are external goods being suited for certain 
results and without any effect on the agent’s consciousness 
till they are subjectively self-determined as worth striving 
for or deserving conscious realisation by will. They are 
not antarbhufa, internalised, internally or subjectively 
appropriated, till there is this subjective valuation 
and selection, i.e. subjective self-determination with 
reference to them. The self thus must determine its own 
values for itself even according to theNaiyayika and it is 
through the sambandhajnana, cognition of relationship with 
itself, that it thus determines the merely external good 
or object as a good for itself. Vastutah tadvattajnanam tatsam- 
bandhajnanam taynanameva và na tu paksoapi tatrantarbhita iti 


kamyasadhanata-jnanasyapr kamanasambandhajnanatmakataya 
kamanajnanatmakataya và anupapattyabhavat. 

Hence the essential difference between the Prabhakaras . 
and the Naiyayikas is not in regard to the question of self- 
reference and self-determination so much as in regard to 
the form of this self-reference which with the Naiyayika 


is always a form of hedonistic valuation. Further accord- 
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ing to the Naiyayika as cca or desire may exist svaripatah, 
i.e., as mere conscious desire without being self-conscious 
or involving consciousness of the self as desiring, the sam- 
bandhajnana or cognition of relationship through which the 
external good is subjectively appropriated is the self’s 
cognition of the object as good and not necessarily a distinct 
consciousness of the self whose good it is. In other words, 
according to Nyaya the object may be self-appropriated as 
good to itself without any distinct consciousness of the self 
to which it is cognised as a good, such self-consciousness 
being distinct only in special cases and being ordinarily at 
the background. For the Prabhakaras, however, there is no 
self-appropriation without definite self-reference and thus 
all desire is self-conscious involving a clear consciousness 
not merely of the act to be accomplished but also of the 
self as qualified by the act. 

6. In the previous section we have considered the 
various conceptions of the relation of karyatajnana or cogni- 
tion of duty to the other conditions of volition. Thus far 
we have considered three different forms of this relation— 
the Nyaya and the Prabhakara forms as well as a form of 
indeterminism which differs from both. 

(1) According to the Nyaya form, the cognition of duty 
(karyatajnana) is a component in a psychological compound 
involving the cognition of good (istasadhanatajnana) as its 
other constituent. 

(2) Aecording to the Prabhakaras—the cognition of 
duty is a distinct psychosis which is established or produced 
by the representation of the act as specifying the self. 
Hence there is inference involved in the process of arriving 
- at the cognition of duty, this cognition following asa conse- 
quence from the representation of the act as self-appro- 
priated. f 3 

(3) According to others, however, there is eo a 
psychological compound nor any inference involved. The 
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cognition of duty is simply the cognition that it is to be 
accomplished by my will as depending on my sveccha or 
freedom.  Svecchadhina-krtisadhyatajnanameva — karyatajnanam. 
This is indeterminism, the will through which the act is 
cognised to be accomplished being also cognised as undeter- 
mined, or as depending purely on the agent's freedom. 

Some, however, consider this indetermination to be 
itself mediated. Thus they put this indeterminism in the 
form of an inference or anumana as follows :— 

(4) Take the act of cooking (paka) for instance, The 
inference may be stated thus :— 


Conclusion.—The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pakah svecchadhinamatkrtisadhyah, 


Ground.— Because being distinct from mere exertion or 
effort such as the exercise of the muscles it is at the same 
time incapable of being accomplished except through my 
free — will—sramadibhinnatoe sali svecchadhinamatkrtim vina 
asattoat. 

Or again thus :— 


Conclusion —The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pakak svecchadhina-matkrtisadhyah, 
Ground—Because being distinct from exertion as such 
it is at the same time that which is non-existent in the 
absence of my willing it—sramadibhinnatve sati matkrtioya- 
tirekaprayuktavyatirekapratiyogitvat. 
Here there is no svavisesanavaliva or self-reference as 
a condition. Hence it is indeterminism rather than self- 
determinism, though it is not unmediated indeterminism 
, as in the third form explained above, but a species of self- ' 
mediated indeterminism in which freedom realises itself 
through itself in vacuo as it were independently of any 
specific determination by the self. Thus the act of cooking 
is asat, unreal or non-existent but possible and the step 
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here is from possibility to actualisation, the transformation 
being accomplished by the will as dependent onthe agent's 
freedom (szecchadhinamatkrti). There is no self-appropriation 
of the act either through any hedonistic calculations of ad- 
vantage or profit or through any pure representation of it 
as a self-qualification. Hence sheer exertion has to be ex- 
cluded to limit the sphere of the choice ; the value-cogni- 
tion (istasadhanatajnana) being omitted from the conditions 
of the willing, the sphere of volition has to be definitely 
limited so as to exclude all mere śrama or exertion—willing 
for the sake of the effort of willing. The willing must 
have an object other than itself, i.c, must be defined by 
being limited to something objective and external to itself. 

The Prabhakaras and the Naiyayikas both reject this 
form. According to them there must be either cognition of 
self-reference (svavisesanajnana) or cognition of good (istasa 
dhanatajnina) in the motive. An action which is neither 
cognised as good or advantageous nor represented as a self- 
qualification, can have no impelling force. In fact, the 
above process is a pseudoprocess simulating a ground or 
reason where there is none, Thus my ungrounded freedom 
(sveccha) becomes the hetu, ground or reason, of the act being 
willed. But how can the groundless be itself a ground ? 
As a matter of fact there is*here a specific ground surrepti- 
tiously introduced behind an appearance of indetermina- 
tion or groundlessness. For the ground (hetu) which is 
svecchadhina matkrti, i.e., my will as purely dependent on my 
wish or pleasure, contains iccha, wish, as an element. There 
is thus an antecedent iccha, wish or will, in the hetu or 
ground. How is this wish or will to be understood ? It 
‘may be a desire for pleasure (sukha) or for absence of pain 
(duhkhabhava) or may be pure desire implying nothing but 
self-reference or svavisesana. Thus in any case we cannot 
avoid either self-reference (svavisesanatajnana) or the cogni- 
tion of good (istasadhanatajnana). 
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(5) There is yet another form in which the relation of 
krtisadhyatajnana or cognition of duty is conceived with re- 
ference to the other conditions of volition—a form which 
Gaga Bhatta notices in the “Bhattacintamani.” In this 
form krüisadhyatü or cognition of duty is conceived to pro- 
duce pravriti, volition, by being subject to sasadhanalajnüna 
or cognition of good. In other words, the relation of the 
duty-cognition (Krtisadhyata) to the value-cognition (isfasi- 
dhanata)is not merely that of community of visaya or object, 
the act which is the object or visaya of the one being also 
the object of the other as conceived in the ordinary Naya 
analysis. There is besides a relation of dependence or sub- 
ordination—a relation which makes the cognition of duty 
dependent on or subject to the cognition of the value. 
This is thus a compromise between the Prabbakara and 
Nyaya views recognising as it does a relation of depen- 
dence without admitting any inferential process or any 
absolute independence or distinctness of psychoses. (Kecillu 
idanintanamatkrtisadhyajnana hetuh, tat ca idanintanamadistasadha- 
natajnanadhinam iti tadabhavat na pravyttih ityahuh). 

The objection to such a view is: even in the absence 
of the volition that should follow as an effect, there may 
be such cognition of subjective capacity or competency in 
the form :if it be willed by me the desired result will surely 
be realised. In other words, such cognition of subjective 
competency being present and yet volition being non- 
existent, the former cannot be the ground of volition. 
Tadanukulakrlyabhave api yadi maya kriyale tada idam bhavis yati 
iti elüdríakrtisüdhyalajüanasya | tadamimapi sattvāt. (*Bhatta- 
cintamani"). It is to be noted, however, that in this 
objection krtisadhyatajnana is not interpreted as the cognition 
that the act is to be accomplished but merely as the cogni- 
tion that itis capable of being accomplished ¿fI will it, 
The force ofthe objection being derived entirely from this 
interpretation, it is hardly a valid one as it can be easily 
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perceived that the propounders of the view understood krti- 
sadhyatajnana only in the first sense. 


“ Note on Ista in Istasadhanata 


What is it that constitutes the desired object (isfa) an 
object of desire» What is it that constitutes its worth or 
value as an object of desire? What is the good the cogni- 
tion of which is a condition or cause of desire p We have 
already discussed the question partially in course of the 
previous exposition. We shall now conclude by comparing 
the Carvaka and the Nyaya views on this question of the 
nature of the good. We omit the Prabhakaras for the 
obvious reason that the good is not, according to them, one 
of the essentials of the volitional process. 

For the Carvakas the good is either sukha or duhkha- 
bhava. By sukha the Carvakas mean empirical pleasure, 
particularly the pleasure of the senses and the body. They 
believe neither in spiritual, non-sensuous pleasure nor in 
any Transcendental Bliss or Ananda such as the Vedantists 
conceive. Similarly duhkhabhava signifies for the Carvakas 
freedom from bodily suffering. Of course the Carvakas do 
not believe in the possibility of unmixed pleasures in life. 
Pleasures are mixed up with pain, but this does not make 
them worthless. On the*contrary pleasures are to be 
sought as being the only possible good in life and the 
highest good consists in the enjoyment of the maximum of 
pleasure with the suffering of a minimum of unavoidable 
pain. The highest good consists thus ina maximum of 
pleasure with a minimum of pain and all relative good 
consists in a balance of pleasure over pain just as all relative 
' evil consists in the opposite. Hence for the Carvakas all 
actions are empirical being the resultant of the two forces 
of attraction of pleasure and repulsion of pain and the 
highest good does not differ in kind or quality but only in 
degree from relative and empirical good. 


^ 
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According to the Naiyayikas, however, there is a 
difference in kind or quality between empirical actions 
prompted by attraction (raga) and aversion (dvesa) and the 
non-empirical impulse towards the highest good which is 
moksa or the Freedom of the Life Absolute and Transcen- 
dental. Thus in empirical actions the object of volition is 
either sukhaprapti, attainment of happiness, or duhkha- 
parihara, the avoidance of suffering. Hence such actions 
depend on or presuppose the attraction of pleasure (raga) 
and the repulsion of pain (dvesa). Thus they are not free 
actions in the true sense of the term being under the sway 
of the two forces of attraction and aversion and thus 
cannot ensure the conditions of Absolute Freedom of the 
Moksa state which is the highest good, As a matter of fact 
happiness cannot be the highest good because it is always 
mixed up with pain. Nor can the avoidance of pain under 
the influence of dvesa, aversion or repulsion be such a good, 
because aversion itself being of the nature of pain, or 
unhappiness, there can never be absolute and complete 
cessation of pain under its influence. Further, if a man 
were to be actuated by calculations of eternal happiness 
(nityasukha), he would never attain the Freedom of the 
Moksa state—his very motive to realise it for the sake of 
the possible happiness will bea source of bondage, for 
attraction (raga) is the prius in consciousness of the state 
of bondage. It is true that dvesa, aversion, as motive to 
mukli or liberation, will equally bind (dvesasya bandhana 
samajnanat), but duhkhadeega, aversion to suffering, is not a 
necessary condition for duhkhaparihara or realisation of 
freedom from suffering. Such dvesa or aversion is the 
determining condition of empirical actions which seek 
relative and not absolute freedom from pain, but it has 
nothing to do with the Transcendental Impulse towards 
absolute and complete freedom from suffering. Such 
impulse does not imply aversion (doesa) which is itself a 
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form of suffering, nor does it imply raga, attraction, inas- 
much as the absolute freedom from suffering which it aims 
at is not anything positive so as to be anukula or positively 
favourable to the self. In fact, this absolute freedom can 
be conceived only as afratiküla or not unfavourable and 
therefore cannot either attract or repel as do ordinary 
empirical objects of desire. It follows therefore that there 
are two kinds of objects of desire or ista: (1) those that 
are relative and empirical implying attraction (raga) and 
aversion (dvesa) in the agent, (2) that which is absolute 
and nonempirical and the desire for which is pure and not 
pathological. Tt is to be seen also that the relative goods 
fall into the two classes of (1) positive empirical pleasure 
which is relative and (2) relative and partial cessation of 
pain, 

As regards these empirical pleasures it may be noted 
that they are recognised as differing not merely in degree 
but also in kind. Thus Gangesa as well as Mathuranatha 
(author of ‘“Mathuri”) both refer to vaijatya, i£., specific 
differences of quality, in the different kinds of svargasukha, 
happiness in heaven, promised as the reward of different 
religious sacrifices or Jajüas, the alternative supposition 
being that these sukhas, amounts of happiness, differ from 
one another not qualitatively, but quantitatively, either in 
respect of duration or of number (samkhya). 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE OR CONSCIOUSNESS OF DUTY 


In the previous chapter we have considered the psycho- 
logical basis of Hindu Ethics, viz., the analysis of pravriti 
or volition. We shall consider now the Hindu analysis of 
conscience or consciousness of duty. The Doctrine of Con- 
science constitutes an important part of psychological 
Hindu Ethics. It is elaborated in connection with the 
interpretation of the scriptural code of duties laid down by 
the Vedas. Since the moral code according to the Hindu 
primarily signifies the code of scriptural commands, the 
analysis of conscience necessarily involves the analysis of 
the fastrika imperative as embodied in the code of Scriptural 
duties. We shall therefore have to consider the Doctrine 
of Conscience in the light of the analysis of the Scriptural 
Imperative. 

The consciousness of duty implies not only karma or 
an act to be accomplished and the consciousness of it as 
duty or morally imperative but also righteousness, dharma 
or merit as accruing from the proper accomplishment of 
the duty. Since nothing is duty which does not conduce 
to dharma or righteousness, the question has to be first 
considered as to what is signified by dharma, righteousness 
or merit. We shall therefore first explain the conception 
of dharma or righteousness in Hindu Ethics and in parti- 
cular its relation to karma or acts prescribed as duties. 
This is a necessary preliminary to the analysis of conscience 
or consciousness of duty which presupposes not only karma 
but also dharma or merit as resulting from the proper 
accomplishment of karma, 

Trom the brief summary of the various conceptions 
of dharma in Ramakrsna’s  *Siddhantacandrika" (com- 
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mentary on Parthasarathimisra's  *$àstradipika") it 
appears that the term has not one identical connotation 
in the different systems of Hindu Philosophy. According 
to Ramakrsna, dharma, righteousness, signifies— 

(1) For the Sankhya, a specific function of the mind ; 

(2) For the Sakyas (Buddhists), an auspicious disposi- 
tion of the mental continuum ; 

(3) For the Arhats ( Jainas ), certain subtile forces in 
atoms as the causes of specific consequences or effects ; 

(4) For the Vaisesikas, certain specific qualities in the 
Atman ; 

(5) For one school of the Mimamsakas (the Prabha- 
karas), & transcendental energy or power (Apirva) ; 

(g) For the Bhattas, the sacrificial acts and other 
ceremonies. 

Sankhyastu manaso vyltivisesam dharmamahuh 

Sakyastu cittasya subham vasanam, 

Arhatastu karyürambhakan. suksman mürtimatah 
pudgalan dharmamahuh, 

Vaisesikasiu atmano visesagunan, 

Mimamsakastu ekadeSinah apurvameva 
dharmam ahuh, 

Yagadireva dharmasabdavacyam iti Bhattah. 

Hence according to Sankhya righteousness and 
unrighteousness do not touch the individual (Purusa) in his 
transcendental nature, but appertain only to the mind 
which is a modalisation of Prakrti in the empirical state of 
parinama or transformation. It is Prakrti which evolves 
under Purusa’s transcendental influence into the empirical 
world consisting of empirical subjects with mind and 
' organs of experience on the one hand and objects of ex- 
perience on the other, and it is only in relation to the 
empirical order in which empirical subjects stand mutually 
related in a common world of objects that the question 
of right and wrong and of morality and immorality has 
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any significance. Morality and immorality, righteousness 
and unrighteousness have thus only an empirical signi- 
fieance and therefore are functions of the mind (manas) 
which is the organ of empirical life rather than attributes 
of the Transcendental Self, Atman, or Purusa. The indivi- 
dual in his transcendental nature is no more touched by 
righteousness and unrighteousness than the crystal is 
tainted by the colour of Japa (hibiscus) that stands 
near it. There is nothing but a ‘transcendental shine’ 
round about Purusa as a consequence of the empirical 
modes and forms which Prakrti undergoes under Purusa’s 
influence. This is however no real enrichment of Purusa, 
no bhoga or experience of Purusa in a transcendental sense, 
but is only of the order of pratibimba, reflection or pheno- 
menal appearance. 

Thus for Sankhya the Self in its transcendental nature 
remains eternally pure, untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness and the forms of experience. For the 
Vaisesikas however (and also for the Naiyayikas), the 
Self (Aiman) is not untouched by righteousness and unri- 
ghteousness, but is determined by both in its phenomenal, 
empirical life of samsara. There are indeed a phenomenal 
and a transcendental life of the Atman or Self, but the 
phenomenal life belongs as much to the Self or Atman as 
the transcendental life, and does not appertain merely, 
as according to Sankhya, to the mind or any special 
organ of experience. Thus according to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas though the transcendental] life is a supermoral 
plane of being of the Aiman in which it is free from 
righteousness as well as unrighteousness, there is also an 

» empirical life of the Self—a life of Samsara, in which the ' 
Atman becomes implicated in the moral order and deter- 
mined by righteousness and unrighteousness. But such 
determinations are not permanent modifications of the 
Atman and can be removed by a process of spiritual discip- 
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line by means of which the Self may recover its trans- 
cendental purity of being free from the taint of experience 
or samsára — a purity of being in which the Atman becomes 
a pure spiritual substance without knowing, feeling or 
willing. i.e., devoid of all experience. 

Thus for the Nyaya-Vaisesikas righteousness is 8 
quality of the Atman or Self, iL, is a subjective category 
to be distinguished from the objective act (karma) 
as well as from any impersonal transcendental category 
(apürvd) which may be generated by it. Nor ib is 
any objective quality of an act which has any such 
supersensuous category in its aid or support (Apūrva- 
prakrtikarmaguna). In other words, according to them, 
moral merit has only a subjective significance there 
being no merit in the act itself or any other objective 
category, no objective right or wrong. This is why 
abhisandhi (intention) is necessary to constitute merit or 
demerit, the intention being pure (vifuddha) in the case 
of merit or righteousness. Thus righteousness (dharma), 
according to Pragastapada, is visuddhabhisandhijah, is 
born of the purity of the intention, i.e, of the 
intention free from pride and the like (dambhadira- 
hitasamkalpavisesah) 80 that there is no righteousness 
even in good acts prompted by impure or evil intentions, 
e.g., by pride or vanity, etc. Similarly, in unintentional 
acts, i.e., acts which are accidental and unpremeditated, 
there is neither merit or demerit though the consequences 
may be good or evil. There is thus no unintentional 
wrong in a strictly moral significance, the intention being 
absolutely essential to constitute moral right and wrong 

- According to Sridhara however there is sin (adharma) even . 
in unintentional acts (akamakrta) in so far as they indicate 
pramada ora lack of moral earnestness, ie, moral relaxation 
or carelessness in the agent. There are however cases of 
unintentional acts in which there can hardly be any ques- 
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tion of habitual carelessness and in so far as these are not 
exempted from moral judgment there is evidently a 
deviation from the subjective standpoint. It is however 
probable that Sridhara’s view was largely influenced by the 
medieval system of prayascitta or expiation enjoined even 
for akamakrta or unintentional acts. 

Just as righteousness is an effect of pure intention 
so also unrighteousness results from evil intentions 
(dustabhisandhi). Hence where the intention is evil 
there is unrighteousness even if the actual result of the 
action be good or beneficial. Righteousness and 
unrighteousness are thus subjective categories, determina- 
tions or qualities of the Aiman or Self that result from 
the purity or impurity of its intentions in volition. 
Secondly, they appertain tothe Self in its phenomenal 
life, c, as participating in experience and therefore 
implying burusantahkaranasamyoga, ie., the contact of 
the Self, Atman or Purusa and the Antahkarana, i.e., the 
mind. It isin so far as there is this contact of the Self 
and the mind that there is experience and itis in so far 
as there is experience that there is righteousness or 
unrighteousness. Thirdly, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness are atiñdriya, ie, supersensaous, They are qualities 
or determinations of the Self, but not in the sense in 
which pleasure and pain are qualities of the Self. These 
latter are objects of internal perception --they can be 
perceived by means of the mind without the aid of the 
external senses. Not so however righteousness or 
unrighteousness. These are objects of yogika intuition 
only, ie., the intuition of the Sages and not. of ordinary 
, mortals who can perceive only their effects, namely, ' 
happiness and unhappiness. Fourthly, righteousness 
and unrighteousness are the effects of experience—they 
are born of the Self's participation in Samsara or 
empirical life. Hence they are effects and have a 
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beginning in time. "They are thus contingent phenomena 
and thus cannot be eternal. Being  non-eternal they 
mustalso perish in course oftime. How then do they 
cease to be? Righteousness is the cause of fruition or 
happiness and thus it may exhaust itself by the last fruition, 
i.e., by the experience ofthe last happiness. Hence it is 
antasukhasamoijsünavirodhi, i.e., contradictory to or 
cancelled by the experience of the last happiness, the last 
fruition. Contrarywise unrighteousness is cancelled by the 
experience of the suffering due. But these are not the only 
ways in which righteousness and unrighteousness may wear 
away. They may also be destroyed by the knowledge of 
the true nature of things. Such knowledge by clarifying 
intellectual vision and removing all delusion destroys 
attraction (raga) and aversion (dvesa) which are the causes 
of volition ( pravrtti.) and thereby of participation in ex- 
perience and samsara. In this way by inducing the indi- 
vidual to withdraw from empirical life it ensures his free- 
dom from the moral order of karma and of right and 
wrong and thus prepares the way to his mukti or liberation. 
The fire of knowledge consumes his sañcita or accumulated 
karmas, meritorious and demeritorious, which are thus 
destroyed before maturing into their proper effects. There. 
are also no uttara karmas or subsequent actions, i.e, actions, 
right or worng, subsequent to the awakening of such 
knowledge. In other words, knowledge of the true nature 
of reality is contradictory to any active participation in 
experience and thus there is no more any righteous or 
unrighteous action. It is only the prarabdha karma or acts 
which are already in the state of fruition, that take their 
‘course and consume themselves by the natural process 
of maturing into their proper effects. 

Hence according to Sankhya as well as the Nyàya- 
Vaisesikas, righteousness and unrighteousness are subjec- 
tive categories that appertain only to the empirical life. 
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But while according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas they are sub- 
jective in the sense of being qualities of the Atman itself in 
the empirical state, for Sankhya they are subjective in the 
sense of being functions of the mind which is the organ of 
experience in the empirical life. Hence for Sankhya the 
empirical Self is an independent category, a modalisation 
or form of Prakrti which is independent of the Transcen- 
dental Individual or Purusa, It is Prakrti which evolves into 
the empirical self under the reflection of Purusa and itis this 
empirical self which functions in the acts of merit and 
demerit. For the Nyaya-Vaisesikas however there is no 
such absolute dualism of the empirical self and the Tran- 
scendental Self, the Atman which participates in experience 
and thereby is qualified by righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness being also the Atman which through spiritual discip- 
line becomes free from the dross of experience and thereby 
recovers its transcendental purity of being. 

According to the Buddhists also righteousness is an 
empirical and subjective category. Thus it is vasana or 
disposition of the citta or mental continuum—a continuum 
which is annulled in the transcendental state. Hence 
dharma (righteousness) has only empirical significance and 
is subjective or mental in essence. But it is not a passing 
function, state or vtti of the mind. A function or ortti is 
a fleeting, momentary state; but righteousness (dharma) 
is essentially a vasana (trend or disposition of the mind), 
The disposition is much more than a momentary state or 
function of the mind —it is an enduring trait or tendency 
of the mind. Every righteous act conduces to such a 
tendency and every new one strengthens this tendency. 
And it is the cumulative effect of such acts transforming’ 
and modifying the entire personality and producing a dis- 
position or inclination towards righteous acts that consti- 
tutes the righteousness of the mind, Every single righte- 
ous act, in other words, is more than a momentary func- 
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tion of the mind, fleeting over its surface—it implies a 
more or less permanent modification of the mind reaching 
down to the subpersonal and subconscious strata and 
thereby generating a definite tendency or disposition in a 
specific direction. It is no momentary function but the 
enduring disposition which is thus produced that consti- 
tutes dharma or righteousness of the mind. 

Hence according to Sankhya, the Nyaya- Vaisesikas and 
the Buddhists, righteousness and unrighteousness are sub- 
jective categories. They have also only an empirical signi- 
ficance being relative only to the empiricallife. But while 
for the Nyaya-Vaisesikas they are qualities of the Self or 
Aiman, for Sankhya as well as for*the Buddhists they belong 
only to the mind or mental continuum and nof to the Self. 
For Sankhya however they are mere functions (itis) of 
the mind, and therefore nothing but fleeting and momen- 
tary states. According to the Buddhists however every such 
momentary function implies an enduring modification, a 
specific impetus or disposition of the mental life, and it is 
this more or less permanent trait, tendency or disposition of 
the mind which isso produced that constitutes righteousness 
and the opposite. 

Opposed to these conceptions of righteousness (dharma) 
as a subjective category is the view of the Mimamsakas 
according to which dharma is objective or external. 
According to the Mimamsakas, dharma or righteousness 
is essentially of the nature of an artha or good, i.e., of the 
nature of something objective and not a subjective trait or 
state—a thing worthy of being aimed at or desired rather 
than a subjective quality or disposition to be acquired or 
cultivated. But it isnot a mere artha but an artha which 
is sanctioned by codanā or vidhivakya, ie. by scriptural 
prescription (codanalaksanah arthah dharmah). What, then, 
is the nature of such artha} What is the nature of an 
artha prescribed by scripture as distinct from an artha of 
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non-seriptural significance ? This raises the question as to 
what makes an artha to be artha, a desirable object an 
object of desire. What then is it that constitutes an 
artha to be what it is ? What, in other words, is the essence 
or constitutive principle of the good; ‘Lhe Mimamsakas 
answer this question in terms of pleasure and pain. 
According to them, whatever does not produce pain (duhkha) 
in excess of pleasure (sukha) is an artha or good and whatever 
produces pain inexcess of pleasure is anartha or evil. (Artham 
sukhadhikaduhkhajanakatoam—Subodhini”). Hence according 
to the Mimamsakas, we have ariha or good not merely 
where there is an excess of pleasure over pain but also 
where the pain does not éxceed the pleasure that may be 
derived. This is what constitutes the nature of artha 
or good in general and dharma or moral good is a 
specific form of this generic good, t.e., the good or artha 
which is sanctioned by scriptural prescription or vidhivakya. 
The idea is that there are not only arthas of scriptural 
significance but also arthas which are laukika, empirical or 
non-scriptural in nature. The Mimamsakas extend this 
division not merely to ar/has but also to anarthas or evils, 
ic., according to them there are not merely scriptural and 
non-scriptural arias but also scriptural and non-scriptural 
anarthas. For example, certain forms of animal slaughter 
(himsa) are enjoined by scripture, Involving as they do the 
infliction of suffering on sentient beings they are evil or 
anarthas, but they are anarthas prescribed by scripture as 
distinguished from ordinary evils or anarthas of nonscrip- 
tural import. Thus we have scriptural arihas and anarthas 
as well as non-scriptural ar/has and anarthas. The latter 
are the drstarthas and drstanarthas, i.e. of empirical import or 
significance while the scriptural aríhas and anarthas are 
adysta, i.¢., of non-sensuous or non-empirical import. In 
other words, we have not merely empirical good and 
empirical evil but also non-empirical good and non-empiri- 
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cal evil.. The latter are revealed by Sastric prescriptions 
. just as the former are determined by secular experience. 
Dharma or moral good is essentially non-empiricalin nature 
and is revealed by scriptural prescriptions. As such it is 
distinguished alike from drstarthas and drstanarthas, i.e., from 
empirical good and evil. As essentially an artha or good it 
is also distinguished from adystanarthas or non-empirical evil, 
i.e., evil enjoined by Sastric prescriptions. There is no 
dharma in such evil even though prescribed by Sastra 
because it is essentially evil or anartha while dharma is 
essentially artha or of the nature of good. Dharma must 
therefore satisfy two tests :—(1) it must be an artha or 
good, i.e., must not produce pain in excess of pleasure 
(sukhadhikaduhkhajanaka), and (2) it must be sanctioned by 
codana, or Sastrie prescription. Dharma is thus the artha 
or good which is of non-empirical or Sastric import. 
This non-empirical character belongs also to the opposite 
of dharma i.e., to moral evil or daharma. Adharma is also. non- 
empirical 1.¢.adrstanartha or non-empirical evil and not an 
artha, good or desirable object. Hence there is no adharma 
in dystanartha or empirical evil just as there is no dharma in 
drstartha or empirical good. It is only in regard to the 
adystarthas and anarthas, ie. in regard to the nonempirical 
good or evil that there is any question of dharma or adharma, 
all empirical good and empirical evil being devoid of moral 
significance. j 

It is not clear from the above however as to what in 
particular constitutes a non-empirical good or a non- 
empirical evil. Is it the act enjoined by scripture that 
constitutes an adrstārtha or adrstanartha in the sense of dharma 
(merit) or adharma (demerit)? Or, is it some effect or 
consequence of the act, something which results from, or 
is revealed by, it? ‘The Mimamsakas divide into two 
schools as regards their answer to this question—the school 
of Prabhakara and the school of Kumarila Bhatta. 
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(j Aecording to the Prabhakaras dharma is not a 
subjective category and therefore nota quality of the 
Self or Atman asis conveyed by its rendering into such 
equivalents as righteousness, virbue, merit, etc. Butit is 
also not for that reason to be identified with the kriya or 
act enjoined by scripture. In fact, it isa new category 
distinct alike from any sbjective condition or state and 
the mere external act enjoined by scripture. It is revealed 
by niyoga, i.e., the imperative or command involved in a 
Sastric prescription, or more precisely, it is revealed by 
prerana, ie., by the authoritative suggestion to the will 
implied in such a command or imperative. This frerama is 
a kind of atmaküla, i.e, wave, excitement or impulsion 
in the Aiman or Self—an excitement which becomes 
bhautikavyaparahetu, i.e., the cause of certain physical 
processes or effects. Dharma is thus an objective category, 
but is non-empirical or supersensuous in nature being 
revealed by the authoritative suggestion involved in the 
moral imperative or zioga. In the Sūtra codanülak- 
. sanah arthah dharmah, the meaning is: even in certain 
scriptural prescriptions or codanavakyas there is an 
element of evil or anartha and such anartha is a moral 
evil or adharma. Consider for example a scriptural 
injunction such as syenena  abhicaran  yajeta— one who 
wishes to kill his enemy should perform the sacrifice of 
$yena, Here the form is that of a recommendation or 
injunction (codana)—yajela being in vidhiliù, Le, in the 
optative or potential mood and thus implying a specific 
recommendation to him who wants to dispose of his enemy. 
But as the enjoined ceremony involves the infliction of 
pain on the enemy and therefore injury or himsa, it is 
essentially anartha or evil and is thus a moral wrong 
(adharma). To exclude such anarthas or evils in the 
Vedic prescriptions of codanavakyas, the Sūtra defines 
dharma as consisting essentially in artha or good, Thus 
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artha in the definition excludes all anarthas or evils, even 
the anarthas involved in some of the Vedic prescriptions. 
Hence such prescriptions do not constitute dharma or moral 
right, though they may lead to specific results. It is 
only Sastrie prescriptions which lead to artha (and not 
to anartha or evil) that result in dharma through their 
supersensuous effects (Apurva). These Sastric prescrip- 
tions include nityanaimittikakarmas or unconditional duties 
as well as kamyakarmas or acts from empirical motives. 
In either case there is dharma or moral good in so far as 
there is no anartha or evil involved in such prescriptions. 
But in the case of the nityanaimittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties there is no positive good or artha in a positive 
sense, i.e., they do not produce pleasure, but they also 
do not produce pain (duhkha) in excess of pleasure 
(sukha) and in this sense are arthas and therefore dharma. 
Through the proper accomplishment of these duties the 
mind is purified and thus the knowledge of reality (jnana) 
ig attained which leads to Transcendental Freedom or 
Moksa which is freedom from pain (dubkhabhava). 
In the case of kāmya or empirical duties however there 
is artha in a positive sense, positive sukha or pleasure 
and therefore also dharma in so far as there is no anartha 
or evil involved. In either case however the dharma 
or moral good is not the act itself but the Aparva or 
supersensuous verity which it generates or involves 
and which is revealed by the prerana or impulsion in 
the Aiman produced by the niyoga or the command involved 
in a Sastrie injunction. 

(ii) According to the Bhattas however yagadi, i,e., the 
ceremonial and sacrificial acts in themselves constitute 
dharma or moral good. Dharma is thus no non-empirical 
category, no supersensuous potency (Apüroa) with which 
Vedic prescriptions are charged but the prescribed acts 
themselves, In fact, dharma is Sreyaskara, conducive 
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to good, i.e., works for the agent’s nihireyasah or highest 
good. These ceremonial acts. (yagadi) are conducive to 
good (Sreyaskara) in this sense and therefore are 
dharma. In fact, there is no difference in this respect 
between kamyakarmas or conditional duties with reference 
to something desired for empirical pleasure and the 
nityanaimittikakarmas or unconditional duties. The latter 
conduce to good quite as much as the duties prompted by 
empirical motives and are dharma only as thus conducive 
to good. Hence the Sūtra, codanalaksanah arthah dharmah is 
not intended to exclude  codanaülaksamah anarthah. This 
cannot be the intended meaning as all Sastric prescriptions 
are dharma and therefore are artha and not anartha or evil. 
The anartha or evil which comes within the scope of a 
Sastric prescription is only by way of prohibition (nivriti) 
and thus constitutes the subject-matter only of nisedha- 
codanas or prohibitory and negative prescriptions. The 
prohibition or negation of an anariha or evil thus prescribed 
is itself an artha or good and thus is dharma. We have 
thus dharma as constituting the content of Sastric prescrip- 
tions in two forms. In Vidhicodana or positive Sastric 
prescriptions, the dharma is a positive good (artha), viz., the 
good involved in the act enjoined ; while in nisedhacodana, 
i.,prohibitory or negative prescriptions, the dharma is 
abstention or cessation from some anartha or evil, i.e., from 
the sin and consequent punishment entailed by the nisiddha 
or prohibited action. 

Hence while according to Sankhya, Bauddha and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems dharma is essentially righteous- 
ness or virtue and thus a subjective trait or disposition 
of the mind or the self, according to the Mimamsakas 
it is an objective cetegory consisting, according to the 
Prabhakaras, in Apurva or a supersensuous verity involved 
in the Vedic prescriptions, and, according to the BhattAs; 
in the prescribed acts themselves, i.e, the acts prescribed 
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by Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. But the question 
remains still to be considered as to how dharma or 
righteousness is related to karma, i.e, the external act 
of duty. If dharma is a subjective category, is it an 
effect of the accomplishment of the karmas ? How is 
it related then to the scriptural and non-scriptural 
karmas respectively? If it is an objective category, is 
it the duty itself, or any objective accomplishment of the 
duty, or an objective effect of the accomplishment ? Is 
it scriptural duty only t Or is it nomseriptural duty 
as well? Or is it mere ethical duty as conducive to 
the life of the spirit, not necessarily implying scriptural 
sanction; ‘These are questions that necessarily arise in 
connection with the question of dharma or righteousness. 
As involved in the question of dharma, they are also 
implicated in the consciousness of duty. We shall 
therefore next consider those questions before we proceed 
to the analysis of conscience proper. 

(1) What, then, is the moral value of karma according 
to the Bauddha? From what has been already explained 
itis obvious that for the Bauddha there is no merit 
in karma or duty in an objective sense and that it 
assumes a moral significance only as subjectively willed 
and acomplished and thus as modifying the subjective 
disposition of the agent. Hence according to him there 
is no inherent moral worth in karma, but only is its 
conduciveness to the purification of the mind. Thus 
the Sastrie karmas have no inherent worth or excellence, 
their moral value being conditional only on their 
conduciveness to spiritual perfection, In so far therefore 
“as Sastrie and ceremonial acts fail to conduce to the 
life ofthe spirit, they are devoid of moral value and 
cannot be morally obligatory. There isno good making 
a fetish of Vedic prescriptions, and the exercise of proper 
discrimination is necessary in the assertainment of true 
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moral duty. 'To be sure there are special moral codes 
even for the Bauddhas themselves. Thus there are 
different silas (virtues) and caryyas (duties), laid down 
for the upasakas (devotees), and for the sravakas (learners), 
but they are so laid down not because they have any 
mysterious moral potency but only because they conduce 
to spiritual culture and thus are means to ethical discipline. 
Hence according to the Bauddhas even when Karma is to 
be considered as having any moral significance, it is from 
the ethical standpoint as conducing to spiritual perfection 
and culture rather than from the standpoint of pure 
ceremonialism and formalism. 

(2) The Sankhya in some respects resembles the 
Buddhist in this ethical view of karma, but there are 
also important differences. Thus according to Sankhya 
there is no special spiritual significance attaching to 
Vedic (anusravika) karmas. They involve himsa, ie „ injury 
to sentient creatures and thus cannot but lead to evil. 
Hence they cannot conduce to real spiritual good which 
is the agent’s freedom from the taint of samsaraor empirical 
life. Itis this freedom (apavarga or moksa), this freedom 
from the whirlpool of the phenomenal life, that constitutes 
the highest purusartha or spiritual good. Compared with 
this even svarga or happiness in heaven is too insignificant 
a purusariha to be worthy of desire. This svarga indeed 
comes often in the wake of the proper accomplishment of 
the Vedic prescriptions but as an effect that comes into 
being in time it is also bound to lapse and cease to be in 
course of time, It is thus contingent and perishable and 
thus can appear only as duhkha or suffering in comparison 

, with the imperishable or eternal good which constitutes : 
the essence of Transcendental Freedom or Moksa. 
Vedie Karmas thus cannot lead to anything which is 
really good or worthy of desire. In so far as they are 
tainted by the impurity of himsa or injury to sentient 
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beings, they are bound to bring suffering to the agent 
according to the law of karma or moral justice, and 
even when they lead to svarga or happiness in heaven 
they conduce only to a transient and perishable good 
and therefore a good or purusartha which can appear only 
asevil by the side of the imperishable Freedom which 
constitutes the essence of Moksa or Apavarga. And what 
applies to Vedio actions applies also to other empirical 
actions prompted by motives of gain or advantage. These 
also lead to suffering in so far as they involve the infliction 
of suffering, and even when they produce happiness, that 
happiness being perishable and liable to increase and 
decrease can appear only as evil (Drsiavadanusravikah 
sahyaviuddhi-ksayatisayayuktah —"Sankhyakarika.^ Kamye-akamye 
pi sadhyatvavisesat —'*Sankhyapravacanabhas ya"). In other words, 
according to Sankhya, there is real spiritual value neither 
in drsta and kamya karmas, i.e, ordinary ethical actions but 
done from empirical motives, nor in Gnusravika karmas 
ie, ceremonials enjoined by the Sastras. They may 
lead to svarga, happiness in heaven, but this being 
perishable is only duhkha, i.e., a form of suffering. Besides, 
the impurity of injury (Azmsa), etc., involved in Vedic 
karmas, will lead to suffering in due course even though the 
religious merit acquired thereby may bring about happiness 
in heaven for the time being. Hence for the Sankhya as 
for the Bauddhas the ceremonial is to be judged by ethical 
tests, but while for the Bauddhas there is no special 
significance attaching to ceremonials, t.e., no potency or 
power in them to produce specific effects, itis not denied 
by Sankhya that ceremony has a certain efficacy in 
leading to svarga or happiness in heaven. Such happiness 
however being perishable, the desire for it is condemned 
as a form of avidya or nescience, i.e., as arising from aviveka 
or absence of the proper discrimination of the true nature 
of reality. Such non-discrimination is the ground of all 
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impure actions and arise from a preponderance of the 
constituents of Tamas or Inertia and Rajas or Energy 
in the citta or empirical self. When the Tama and the 
Raja Gunas will give way to the constituent of Sativa or 
Intelligence-stuff so that there will emerge in the empirical 
self a preponderance of Sativa over the other two 
constituents, non-discrimination will also give way to 
right discrimination or vivekakhyati which will lead to Moksa 
or the true Freedom of the individual. It is the Sativika 
Karmas, not originating in passion or intellectual indolence, 
that conduce to this sattva-vivrddhi or preponderance of 
Sativa in us, and such actions have thus real spiritual value, 
not the Vedic actions nor ordinary ethical actions from 
material motives of gain. 

(3) The Nydya-Vaisesikas however do not go as far 
as the Sankhya in the condemnation of ceremonialism. 
According to them, righteousness, dharma is indeed a 
quality of the Self (a/maguna) and therefore subjective 
in significance, but this subjective quality or trait is 
itself to be acquired through the proper discharge of 
an objective code of duties. These duties are the 
sadharanadharmas or duties of universal scope and appli- 
cation and the Varnasramadharmas or the duties of 
station in life. It is through the proper discharge of 
these common or universal duties and the special duties 
of one’s Varna or social class and of one’s Asrama or 
specific stage in spiritual growth that one realises that 
special quality of the Self which constitutes dharma, 
virtue or righteousness. While the sadharana or comnon 
dharmas constitute his properly ethical duties, the 
Varnasramadharmas comprise both ceremonial actions as well 
as the duties of station in life. Hence ceremonial actions 
are not to be condemned as they are not devoid of moral 
significance as the Sankhya supposes. They conduce to 
dharma or righteousness when duly accomplished and are 
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thus obligatory conformably to the social class, tempera- 
ment and special powers of the moral agent. 

According to Nyaya-Vaisesikas therefore ceremonials 
are not to be discarded as morally useless. On the 
contrary, they are essential and indispensable for moral 
culture according to the social position and spiritual 
growth of the individual. But they are essential and 
indispensable not in the sense of being charged with 
any non-natural magical potency, but in the sense of being 
conducive to the moral perfection of the agent. Hence 
ceremonials have validity and justification only from the 
ethical sandpoint, i.e., as being conducive to moral improve- 
ment and culture, and are not obligatory per se nor as 
mysterious agencies of magical potency. This therefore is 
an attempt to vindicate ceremonials on rational grounds 
instead of simply accepting them on trust or on the autho- 
rity of the Vedas. It thus stands midway between the 
unmitigated condemnation of ceremonialism on the one 
hand (as in Sankhya) and its blind acceptance on the other 
(as in Kumarila Bhatta/s school). According to it, 
ceremonials have moral value, but only because they 
conduce to moral well-being. Itis only in this sense that 
even Vaidha Himsa is justified, i.e., himsa or injury which is 
sanctioned by Vidhi or Vedic injunction. Such injunctions 
constitute a part of the moral code which is obligatory on 
every individual in accordance with his station in life. 
Such injunctions are thus authoritative as being conducive 
to moral well-being and moral training. This applies not 
merely to the beneficial part of these injunctions but also 
to himsa and the like which they may involve in special 
cases, Even these latter when enjoined in the Shastrio 
Code cannot be really evil but must be conducive to real 
good though we may not perceive how this can be. Hence 
the injunctions of scripture, even those that enjoin himsa@ or 
injury to others, have authority, but not as arbitrary fiats 
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whose authority we must not challenge, but as conducive 
to the good of the individual. 


(4) The view of the Purva Mimamsakas is the 
diametrical opposite of the view ofthe Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
in this respect. While the latter defend ceremonialism on 
ethical grounds and thus try to give a rational explanation 
of the ceremonial actions, the Mimamsakas resolve eventhe 
ethical into the ceremonial and derive their validity from 
Vedic authority or scriptural prescription. Thus according 
to them the duties all come under the class of ceremonial 
actions and are authoritative only as being prescribed by 
Sastric injunction. This applies both to the nityanaimittika- 
karmas or unconditional duties and kamya-karmas or 
ordinary ethical duties from empirical motives. They are 
obligatory only as prescribed by an external Sastric code 
of injunctions and prohibitions (vidhinisedha) and not as con- 
ducive to moral well-being or perfection as Nyaya 
supposes. 

The above is thus an attempt to vindicate even the 
ethical from the standpoint of the ceremonial. It is the 
view of the Purvamimamsakas and particularly of the 
Bhatta School of the Purvamimamsakas who represent the 
extreme externalistic conception of morality and accept 
ceremonialism in all its arbitrariness. 


(i) Thus according to the Bhattas, the ceremonial and 
sacrificial acts in themselves constitute dharma. Since 
they are prescribed by Sastra they must conduce to the 
agent’s good and as thus conducive to good (sreyaskara) 
they are dharma whose nature is to conduce to the agent’s 
highest good or mhsreyasa. This applies both to the 
nityanaimitlika-karmas or unconditional duties and kamyakarmas 
or ordinary ethical duties from empirical motives, the 
former producing beneficial results (phala) just like the 
latter and thus being duties, i.¢., obligatory on the agent, 
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(ii) The Prabhakaras however do not carry externalism 
as far as the Bhattas. They do not impugn the authority 
of the Vedie injunctions and ceremonial actions. On the 
contrary they accept these as the content of duty just as 
the Bhattas do. But they give an altogether different 
explanation of their authority. It is derived according to 
the Prabhakaras not from their conduciveness to any 
ulterior end or consequence to be inferred from their being 
scripturally prescribed as the Bhattas suppose but from 
their intrinsic validity as self-positing Duty or Verity of 
the Moral Order. This constitutes their Apirva, intrinsic 
validity as impersonal ontological verities of the moral 
order. It is revealed through a self-evidencing experience 
in the Self which constitutes prerana or moral prompting 
of the imperative. The Bhattas also assume Apürva, but 
this is, according to them, only a certain conduciveness to 
specifie ends in the prescribed acts or duties and not the 
intrinsic essence of these acts as self-validating, self- 
establishing realities of the moral order. Nor is it known, 
according to them, by any unique feeling of moral 
impulsion but only by implication (arthapaiti) from their 
being scripturally prescribed as duties. Since they are 
prescribed by astra, they must be dharma or duty and 
since dharma is Sreyaskara, conducive to good, these duties 
must be conducive to specific ends such as happiness in 
heaven, etc. By implication it follows that there is 
Apūrva Or objective potency in these acts for specific 
ends or consequences. This Apurva however is not itself 
dharma, the acts themselves as scripturally prescribed being 
dharma and Apūrva being only an implication of their 
essence as dharma or moral duty. The Naiyayikas also 
accept Apurva but only as a subjective disposition or 
modification of the self, an Atmasamskara or specific 
subjective tendency which matures into consequences 
of happiness and suffering in a non-natural way according 
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to the principles of moral justice. It is thus a subjective 
tendency and not an objective karmic potency, and is 
known by inference from its effects. The Prabhakaras 
however accept Apurva only in the sense of the intrinsic 
moral authority or validity of the prescribed acts as 
impersonal moral verities, It is known neither by implica- 
tion nor by inference but is immediately revealed to the 
self in the unique feeling of moral impulsion or prerana 
which is self-evidencing like the Self. Itis this Aparva 
which appertains necessarily to the prescribed acts of 
scripture as duties that constitutes their moral authority 
or validity. Though the duties consist in the Sastric 
prescriptions, their moral authority is independent of 
Sastra being due to their ontological essence as duty 
which implies Aparva. Apūrva is thus the ratio essendi, the 
reason or ground of their objective validity, while prerana, 
moral impulsion is the ratio cognoscendi, the reason or ground 
of the objective validity being subjectively known. ‘The 
act has intrinsic authority on the moral agent as self- 
established moral verity which is its Apurva. This is 
revealed to the Self through moral prompting or impulsion 
which every such act necessarily induces, and this is 
prerana. Through the conception of Prerana and Apirva the 
Prabhakaras thus seek to get over the pure externalism of 
the Purvamimamsa. By the conception of intrinsic moral 
authority of duty as duty they are also able to distinguish 
between a disinterested, non-utilitarian morality of the 
nityanaimittika or unconditional duties and the utilitarian 
prudential morality of the kamya or conditional duties. 
For the Bhattas however there isno such disinterested 
morality in the strict sense, dharma necessarily implying 
 conduciveness to good in the conditional as well as the 
unconditional duties. The Bhattas are also unable to get 
beyond ceremonialism and externalism as they regard 
Sastric prescription not only asthe only ground of the 
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moral authority of the duties but also as the only evidence 
of their conduciveness to good. 

(5) In the preceding section we have considered the 
externalism of the Putrvamimamsa, particularly the 
Prabhakara view which builds an ethical interpretation of 
conscience and duty on the foundation of an external code. 
In this section we shall discuss the views of the 
Uttaramimamsa with regard to this question of the ethical 
value of ceremonials. Sankara’s views are of special 
interest in this respect. Ina synthetic scheme of the 
moral life as a gradation of ascending stages Sankara tries 
to find a place for ceremonialism as well as ethics proper 
by their demarcation relatively to the spiritual end aimed 
at. Ramanuja however recognises only ethics proper, i.e., 
the ethical duties only, as conducing to divine knowledge. 
Some Ramanujists however recognise the ceremonial duties 
also, these being require d, in their view, for the preserva- 
tion of the body and other auxiliaries of the spiritual life 
proper. ; 

(i) Śankaræs view.— Thus according to Sankara there 
are two mürgas or paths of the spiritual life. (a) One is the 
path (marga) of pravrtti or desire. It is the path intended 
for the person who participates in empirical life and 
who is governed by the feeling of attraction and aversion. 
Duty, in this path, is what best subserves desire or 
kamana. Hence duty (karma) is here a means to the 
satisfaction of desire, i.e., to the realisation of the desired 
ends or consequences. These ends may be empirical 
(drsta) or non-empirical (adrsa Hence there are 
drstarthaka-karmas or duties of empirical import and 
adrstarthaka-karmas or duties of non-empirical import. The 
non-empirical duties are laid down in Vaidika-karma-kanda, 
i.e. in that part of the Vedas which deals with the nature 
and significance of karma. The empirical duties are known 


from vyavahara, i.c, from the customs and practices of 
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men, and also from empirical sciences such as ayurveda, 
science of medicine, miüstra, science of the rules of 
conduct, ete. These empirical and non-empirical duties 
together constitute the moral code for the way of desire, 
ie, they are the duties of the person who desires to make 
the best of his empirical life. They however do not 
constitute the highest morality. Ensnaring man in the 
toils of the empirical life (samsara) they ensure only a 
relative satisfaction and not the highest satisfaction of 
freedom from all limitations. They have indeed a moral 
significance since merit (dharma) and consequent possibilities 
of karma are generated thereby. But their real value 
is in preparing the individual towards the higher morality 
of cessation (nivriti). This latter is the other path or 
marga. Ib is the path of knowledge and realisation in 
which the empirical life of duties becomes merged in 
the end. (Sarvamkarmakhilam partha jnane parisamapyate). 
Some Sankarites hold that the life of duties is only 
an inducement, consequences like happiness in heaven 
being held out with a view to draw on the ignorant 
multitudes. (Ajnaprarocanarthatwat-‘‘ Ad vaita-Brahma- 
Siddhi”). These consequences attract them to the life 
ofduties which is a precondition of the higher life of 
dispassion. (5) This latter is the higher life of the spirit. 
It is the life of absolute cessation from desire and therefore 
from duties prompted by desire. It thus is the sphere of 
the ethical virtues proper, i.c., of the disinterested virtues 
practised without reference to any extraneous, empirical 
end. It is the sphere of the fourfold practice of the four 
disciplines (sadhanacatustaya), the sphere of purely ethical or 
spiritual culture which leads at last to Self-knowledge 
(Atmajnana) and through Self-knowledge to that Freedom- 
in-lifetime (Jwanmukti) which is the highest consummation 
of the spirit. The highest end is therefore the realisation 
of Self-knowledge, ie, of the knowledge of the Self as 
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identical with Brahma. By realising this knowledge the 
Spirit shakes off its limitations and bonds of finitude and 
recovers its true essence as the unlimited and eternally 
accomplished being. The highest duty is that which 
conduces to this knowledge and the duties of the empi- 
ricallife have moral significance only as à preparatory 
training for the discharge of the higher duty which leads 
to Self-knowledge. For Sankara therefore the consumma- 
tion of the ethico-spiritual ideal is a stage of the spirit 
towards which the perfection of knowledge is essential, 
The highest duties are those which conduce to this end of 
knowledge and all other duties are duties only as prepara- 
tory to the duties which culminate in true knowledge. 
Hence the highest duties are noetic rather than ethical 
and even the ethical duties are of moral significance as 
leading up to the noetic duties of the four disciplines, t.e., 
to duties which are strictly speaking jnanangas, constituent 
members or moments in the realisation of knowledge- 
According to Sankara therefore the duties of the empirical 
life have no spiritual significance except as preparatory 
to the higher duties of contemplation on the ultimate 
essence of the Transcendental Reality so that we must 
distinguish between two planes or paths of the moral 
life—(1) the plane of Lower Ethics, 4, of the morality 
of worldly men which has only a worldly or empirical 
significance, or at best a mediate or indirect significance 
for the true ideal of the spirit which is a transcendent, 
non-empirical ideal, and (2) a plane of Higher Ethics, t.e., 
of the higher morality of the dianoetic virtues which 
conduce directly to the realisation of knowledge and 
of freedom in knowledge. In this latter plane the ethical 
‘or worldly duties cease and only contemplation and its 
auxiliaries remain. 

N. B.—In Manu and the Gita however a third plane 
or path. is recognised, vig, Nivrtiakarmamarga or path 
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of disinterested duties. “It is a synthesis of Sankara's 
two paths of desire ( pravriti ) and cessation ( nivriti ). 
Sankara's higher path of niortit or cessation from acti- 
vity presents only a negative ideal which leads necessarily 
to spiritual bankruptcy. It implies in its later stages the 
cessation of all duties including nityanaimittika or uncondi- 
tional duties as well as the kamya or conditional duties. 

1t is therefore a condition of spiritual void without con- 

tent, ie. the negation or death of Spirit. Such nivrtti or 

cessation according to Gita cannot be an end-in-itself and 

can be recommended only as preparatory to the attitude 

of disinterestedness and detachment. The highest ideal 

is that which fills this void of nivriti or cessation with 

concrete content, 4.4, which brings disinterestedness to 

bear upon the accomplishment of the duties of life—the 

ideal or plane of nivytiakarma or disinterested performance 

of duty for duty’s sake. It is the plane of karma without 

material motive, i.e., of the nityanaimitikakarmas or uncondi- 

tional duties to be done simply from the sense of duty. 

(ii) Ramanuja’s view.—The view of Ramanuja fur- 
nishes a close parallel in this respect to that of the Gita 
and of Manu. According to Ramanuja also the highest 
stage of the spirit is not one of karmasannyasa or freedom 
from duty as Sankara supposes, but one of moral obliga- 
tions to be discharged disinterestedly without any desire 
for the consequence. But these duties have spiritual 
significance, according to him, not in themselves but in 
so far as they are conducive to divine knowledge. Thus: 
according to him works are to be abjured when they are 
obstacles to divine knowledge and to faith. There are 
punyakarmas or works of religious merit. These lead to 
specific ends or consequences such as happiness in heaven 
(svargadiphala). There are also papakarmas or works of 
religious demerit. These lead to the opposite consequen- 
ces, viz., suffering and punishment. All papakarmas or 
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works of demerit are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
Meritorious works (funyakarmas). are also obstacles when 
accomplished from interested motives, i.e., for reward or 
happiness. Only when the latter are accomplished dis- 
interestedly from a sense of pure duty, are they conducive 
to divine knowledge. Even then however they are unable 
to accomplish this end through themselves, but such 
meritorious works disinterestedly accomplished are a 
means to that predominance of the power of enlightenment: 
(sattoavivyddhi) which qualifies us for the spiritual life. 
In fact, mere works cannot produce anything but im- 
permanent and insignificant results. They thus conduce 
to ends which are only relative and insignificant and 
cannot themselves lead to Divine knowledge which is of 
absolute worth or value. (Kevalakarmayamn alpasthira- 
phalatvajüanam ca karmamimamsayavaseyam—*Sribhasya’’). 
Such works are to be performed throughout life, t.e., in 
all stages or Asramas of the spiritual life (Evamrupaya 
dhrusünusmrleh sadhanani yajnadini karmant. . . Jadutpatiaye 
sarvanyasramakarmant yavajjwamanuglheyani). Hence there is 
no supermoral plane of being, no plane of karmasannyasa 
or freedom from the obligations of duty. Even the highest 
stage requires the due discharge of the unconditional duties 
(anabhisamhitaphalakarma) without desire for the consequence. 
Such duties are sa/tvaviorddhijanaka, i.e., they increase our 
power of enlightenment, and are obligatory throughout 
life, i.e., in all stages of the spirit including the stage of 
absolute or divine knowledge ( Jnanavirodhài ca karma 
punyapaparipam. « . - „Tasya ca jnanotpatiivirodhituam jnano- 
tpattihetubhatasattvavirodhirajastamavivrddhidvarena. oss Ianni- 
- vasanam ca anabhisamhitaphalena anusthiyena dharmena). | 

(ui) The view of Venkatesa (of the Ramanujist School).— 
According to Ramanuja works are to be judged by their 
conduciveness to divine knowledge and therefore only 
works of religious merit accomplished without desire for 
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the consequence are to be recognised as of moral value. 
According to Venkatesa however works are to be judged 
by their conduciveness to the realisation of the good and 
the avoidance of evil. Works therefore which are means 
to the attainment of the good are right. Similarly works 
which ensure the avoidance of evil are also right. Now 
good and evil may be empirical or non-empirical and 
there are /aukika or natural means as well as alaukika or 
non-natural means for the attainment of good and the 
avoidance of evil. But while the secular or natural 
means assure only empirical results, the non-natural or 
scriptural means accomplish both empirical and non- 
empirical ends. The laukika means are known either by 
induction based on observation or from the various 
sciences such as Medicine, Morals, etc. (Laukika hilahitayoh 
anvayauyatireka ayurvedanitisastradikam pramanam.— 
«Nyàyaparisuddhi" by Venkatesa). The alaukika 
or non-natural means are known from the Vedas 
(Alaukikahitahitayostu vedah pramanam). Even the natural 
means are not to be neglected. They are required for 
the preservation of the body which even the devotee who 
aims at meditation cannot do without. But they are to 
be resorted to only in such ways asnot to hinder or 
impede the non-natural means prescribed by scripture. 
Tadapi | yogasüdhanibhutasariwaraksanartham —— mumuksünamapi 
$rutismrtyadyavirodhena anustheyam.) The scriptural prescrip- 
tions have only good and evil in view. Whatever is 
seripturally enjoined or forbidden is good or evil according 
to the scope and sphere of such injunctions and prohibi- 
tions : (yacca Srutivihitam ladakhilamapi yathadhikaram hitam 
„pacca tannisiddham tadakhilamapi ahitam. . . .adhikarivisegam i 
apeksya hi vidhirnisedhasca). But how can there “be 
conduciveness to good in all scriptural works; Such 
works include unconditional duties as well as conditional 
duties for the accomplishment of relative ends. How can 
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these conditional duties be regarded as conducive to 
anything really and absolutely good? Further the 
scriptural duties also involve destruction of life. How 
is such destruetion compatible with their conduciveness 
to good; The answer is that scriptural prescriptions 
always have reference to persons specifically coming 
within their application. There are persons who desire 
happiness and the cessation of unhappiness, For them 
the laukika means which may lead to suffering are 
undesirable in comparison with the scriptural means which 
produce the happiness without producing suffering. 
(Nanu  abhicārādikarmaņām anarlhahelunam —— ksudrapuru- 
sarthasadhananam ca kamyanam karmanam katham — hitatoam ? 
Ucyate—adhikarivisesam apeksya hi sarvo vidhinisedhasca. . . .yo 
hi sukham duhkhanivrttim ca icchati tasya tatsadhanapeksamanasya 
laukikesu | südhanesu  pravyttasya tesam nirayadihetubhütanartha- 
helulpena — latparihardya — anarthahetutvarahitah sukhadyupayah 
pratipadyante.) In fact, there is a justification for the 
conditional duties not only from this but also from the 
higher standpoint of the spiritual ideal of liberation or 
freedom. The devotee who aims at spiritual freedom 
must practise the prescribed duties up to his death, 
For this he must look to the preservation of his body. 
Tt follows therefore that for the sake of mere self- 
preservation not only himsa such as destruction ofthe 
enemy by scriptural means but also conditional duties 
for such relative and minor ends as bringing about a 
rainfall or ensuring a good harvest, are necessary. In 
this sense there is a moral justification even for those 
conditional scriptural duties which aim at relative and 
natural ends such as rainfall, economic comfort, etc., 


just as there is a justification even for destruction of 
life for the sake of preservation of the Self. As regards 


conditional duties which are prescribed for non-natural 
ends, they are raised, by being done without desire, to 
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the position of the unconditional duties and are thus 
morally obligatory. Lastly, the unconditional duties 
are the means of avoiding evil and are thus good for all. 
In other words. the himsa which is prescribed by Sastra 
is only for self-preservation necessary for devotion. 
Similarly the conditional duties are means to devotion 
either as conducing to naiural ends such as the necessaries 
of physical life or as accomplishing non-natural ends and 
thereby attaining the status of the unconditional duties 
through the attitude of disinterestedness. The uncondi- 
tional duties are necessary for all for the avoidance of 
evil to which they are the means. The Sastrika prescrip- 
tions are thus our benevolent guides on the path of life 
full of dangers and obstacles. We are the children of 
Sastra and Sastra’s love to us is like that of a thousand 
parents. Mumuksorapi raksakaksatriyadyabhave raksasadyabhib- 
have ca atmaraksanartham abhicarah karttavya eva. . .anyatha 
aharahanustheyasya — prayanad anuvarttaniyasya karma- 
derucchedaprasangenopayanispatteh moksasiddhiprasangat. — Vrsly- 
annadi drsfarihani sarvani — upasananisthotpattyaupayikataya 
tadapeksamanustheyani. Paralaukikam tu tatphalabhisandhivirahena 
karmayoganusthanadasayam nityanaimittikairekīkrtya karttavyāni. 
Naimittikani hi sarvāni praSaktanartha-parihararthataya sarvahitant 
eva. Evam nityāūni. .. atah... “asiram hi vatsalataram 
matapitrsahasratah’’ iti. 

Hence according to Venkatcéa the natural means 
known from experience are to be resorted to only in 
such ways as not to conflict with the non-natural means 
of scripture. These latter are superior to the natural 
means for the accomplishment of natural as well as non- 
natural ends. The Sastrika means do not bring suffering 
while the natural means may entail consequences of 
suffering and mischief. Further the natural means are of 
no avail for the accomplishment of non-natural ends, but 
the Sastrika means accomplish both natural and non- 
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naturalends. Both naturaland Sastrika means however 
are instruments for the attainment of good and avoidance 
of evil. This is true even of the Sastrika prescriptions 
which recommend destruction of life Such destruction 
is prescribed only for self-preservation which even the 
pious devotee cannot do without. This also holds good in 
the case of the conditional prescriptions having empirical 
and relative ends in view. Such empirical ends are 
required for the natural life which the devotee has to live 
through the body to which he is attached. The conditional 
duties which have non-natural ends in view are however 
necessary in another way. By being done without desire 
they become the same as the unconditional duties 
which are indispensable for keeping out of harm’s 
way. 

With Venkatega, therefore, the ceremonial code loses 
its magical character and becomes homogeneous with the 
known laws of conduct, i.e. with ethics. The scriptural 
prescriptions are only better and surer means of attaining 
happiness and avoiding unhappiness and evil. Men, by 
following these injunctions, are prevented from running 
into devious ways of mischief and misery in the pursuit 
of the ends prompted by desire. There is a legitimate 
satisfaction, according to Venkate$a, even for pravriti or 
desire—a satisfaction which Ramanuja will not allow. 
According to Ramanuja all desires must be subdued 
as being obstacles to divine knowledge. According to 
Venkatega even desires have their place in the ethical 
life, ie, as means to meditation and devotion which 
lead to spiritual freedom. Thus works from desire are 
not to be condemned altogether, neither empirical works 
nor the non.empirical works prescribed by scripture. 
Both are serviceable for the accomplishment of specific 
ends required even by the devotee, but as the non-empirical 
works are more effectively useful for these purposes, the 
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empirical secular works must always be resorted to 
subserviently to the non-empirical works. 

The above is a fairly complete survey of the relation 
of Karma to the moral life as conceived in the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy. We have seen that Karma 
includes, for the Hindu, both secular works based on 
experience and ceremonial duties prescribed by scripture. 
The secular works as conducing to relative empirical ends 
are regarded as having a certain value. But the greatest 
importance is attached to the scriptural duties which are 
either rationally justified or accepted on their own authori- 
ty. The Sankhya aloneis an exception in this respect 
condemning as it does all ceremonial actions without 
exception because of the evanescent character of their 
effects and of the impurities of animal slaughter, etc., 
which they involve. Even the Sankhya however recognises 
in the scriptural duties a certain efficacy to lead to 
consequences of happiness and the like. 

Hence with nearly all Hindu systems the code of duty 
comprises not only the ethical code proper but also the 
ceremonial code of Vedic injunctins and prohibitions. 
The analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty thus 
resolves itself into the analysis of the consciousness of. 
the authority which attaches to a scriptural imperative 
or prescription. What is the nature of this Imperative or 
Command? How does it present itself as authoritative 
to the consciousness of the Moral agent; What precisely 
is its relation to the motive of the latter ? These are some 
of the questions which arise out of the imperative and 
impelling character ascribed to Vidhivakyas or prescrip- 
tions of scripture. The answer to these questions gives us 
the analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty. 

In the previous chapter we have dealt with the 
psychology of volition with special reference to the question 
of the motive to will. We have there considered two 
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principal views of the character of the motive. lt can be 
seen that these different views of the psychological motive 
willlead in their ethical application to different views of 
conscience and of schools of ethics. The question of con- 
science is the question of the relation of the psychological 
motive to the moralimperative. Hence differences in the 
conceptions of the motive and of the moral imperative will 
lead to corresponding differences in the conception of cons- 
cience. We may suppose, ¢.g., that all acts are done with 
a view to some ista, desirable end or good, that this isa or 
end is pleasure or happiness, or that it is some form of 
satisfaction other than pleasure, or again that it is an end 
other than either pleasure or satisfaction. Or, we may 
suppose that some acts are their own ends and do not 
stand in need of an is/a or extraneous end. It is obvious 
that these different views of the motive will also lead to 
different conceptions of the moral imperative and thus 
to different views of conscience. Similarly we may also 
conceive Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in as many diffe- 
rent ways. We may suppose, e.g, that it is only an addi- 
tional motive appealing by means of istasadhanata or con- 
duciveness to good. "This will give us the hedonistic or 
Eudomonistic view of conscience. We may suppose again 
that it is an independent source of authority which pro- 
vides a new end, or again that Vidhi is its own end. It is 
obvious that our conception of conscience will differin each 
case according to our conception of the Sastric Imperative. 

We have therefore to consider the nature of Vidhi- 
vakya or Scriptural Imperative and the character of its 
impelling force or obligatoriness, t.e., we have to consider 
not only the general character of the Sastric Imperative 
but also its relation to the empirical motive of the indivi- 
dual. We shall therefore first consider the general meaning 
or import of a Vedic prescription and we shall next con- 
sider the relation between the imperative or command ins 
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volved is such a prescription and the empirical will of the 
individual. 

The meaning of Codana, Vidhivakya or Vedic Prescription :— 

What then is the nature of a Codanā or Sastric pres- 
cription? What is the special mark or function of a 
Vedic injunction which distinguishes it from an empirical 
imperative or command ? The question is considered in 
the *"Savarabhasya" on the Jaimini Sutras where the 
nature ofcodana is described. It is pointed out that a 
Sastric prescription has evidential value and validity in 
regard not only to the present but also the past, the future, 
the supersensuous, the remote and the mediate.. Hence it 
transcends all the limitations of the space and time and 
produces knowledge only of what is artha, tativa or reality. 
It is thus superior as a source of knowledge to sense-ex- 
perience (indriyas) as well as the other sources of know- 
ledge. These latter cannot cross all limits of space and 
time while codana transcends all limitations. Codana bhütam 
bhavantam bhavigyantam suksam vyavahitam viprakystam ityevam 
Jatiyam artham Saknoti adhigamayitum, na anyat kimcana indriyam. 
Codana thus bridges the gulf between the empirical and the 
non-empirical, the phenomenal and the transcendental. No 
other pramana or means of knowledge is capable of this. 
Hence codana has the highest authority as pramaána and this 
constitutes its obligatoriness on the moral agent as duty 
or dharma. 

The question therefore is: how is such a codana or 
Vedic prescription empirically known ? How is the 
authority of a Scriptural Imperative empirically revealed 
to the moral agent ? This leads us to the next question, viz 

The Genesis of Vidhipratyaya, Conscience, or Consciousness of 
the Imperative. 

The question here is ; how does this Moral Imperative 
as embodied in a Scriptual Precription establish itself 
as authoritative in the consciousness of the moral agent ? 
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What is the nature of the process by means of which a 
Vidhivakya or scriptural prescription reveals itself as obliga- 
tory or morally binding : 


It may be supposed that we have here only a parti- 
cular form of physical or psychological necessity, that the 
command establishes itself in consciousness just as will 
accomplishes itself in the action willed, i.e., by a process in 
time. This is the view of the Bhattas according to 
which the Imperative is of the nature of bhavana, becoming. 
There is a moral order and there are facts relating to that 
order whose nature is that of causation. These are the 
moral causes which are analogous to physical causes. 

The Prabhakaras here join issue with the Bhattas. 
Scriptural prescriptions are ofthe nature of niyoga which 
is indeed a fact of the moral order, but is a realised or 
accomplished fact and as such is not becoming but being. 
This distinguishes its relation to the moral agent from 
kriyakartysambandha, the relation of the doer to his deed. 
The latter is a relation of causation, of psychological deter- 
mination by the will Hence it is essentially process, 
becoming or bhavana in which the motive prompts or 
realises the act. Here however we have the revelation 
of something accomplished to the consciousness of the 
moral agent, a verity of the moral order revealing 
itself as  self-established, self-authoritative Law to 
the individual. Hence we have here an original or 
unique relation—the relation of a command to the agent 
commanded (praisya-praisa-sambandha) which differs radi- 
cally from the relation of Karla or agent to his krya or 
action willed. The latter is a relation of causation while 

- this is only a relation of revelation which makes known the . 
Law (pravartanam jnapayati). Revelation is not causation 
being merely illumination or enlightenment. Niyoga only 
reveals the Law but does not compel, moral prompting 
O,P.#154—15 
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being entirely different {from physical or psychological 
prompting. 

The Bhattas however contend that the assumption of 
two kinds of relation is uncalled for and unnecessary. The 
concept of becoming (bhavana) suffices to explain the autho- 
rity of a Scriptural Imperative. When one hears a 
scriptural injunction one is conscious of two bhavanas or 
operative processes. It is these two processes that 
account for the obligatoriness or moral authority of such 
injunctions. (tha hi lin-adi yukteyu vakyesu dve bhavane 
pratiyete Sabdabhavana arthabhavana ca.) Thus one becomes 
conscious of a sabdabhavana or operative process of the im- 
perative when one hears à scriptural injunction and one 
is also conscious of an arthabhavana or process of becoming in 
the self through which the imperative is realised in action. 
These two processes together constitute the mode of opera- 
tion of the Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in consciousness. 
One is a vyapara or operative process of the Sabda, i.e, of 
the Imperative itself. It is sabdabhavana, the operative 
agency of the categorical Imperative which calls forth 
purugapravrili or volition in the moral agent. The other is a 
wapara or operative process in the purusa, i.e., in the indivi- 
dual himself. It is arthabhavanà or operative agency of the 
individual's will which brings about the aet. The one is a 
process outside the individual, the other a process within 
him. The Sabdavyapara, the causal operation of the Impera- 
tive induces purusayyapara, the process of volition in the 
individual, and this latter realises the act which is to be 
done. 

Yo bhavanakriyakarttyvisayaprayojakavyaparah pu- 
rugasthah so'rthabhavana yastu $abdagataprayoja- 
kavyaparah yatra puruşapravrttih sadhyataya 
pratipadyate sa Sabdabhavana 
(*Nyàyamaüjari") 
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Tatra purusapravrttyanukulobhavayitul oyapara- 
visesah Sabdabhavana. Sa ca linamsena | ucyate. 
Lin Sravane ayam mam pravartayati, matpravri- 
tyanukilayyaparavan ayam ili niyamena pratitih. 
Sa ca bhavan amésatrayam apeksate sadhyam, 
sadhanam itikarttavyatam ca—kim bhavayet, kena 
bhavayet katham bhavayet. Tatra sadhyakanksa- 
yam arthibhavana sadhyatvena anvett. 
(*Arthamimamsa" of Laugaksibhaskara, 
a writer on Parvamimamsa). 

In Kantian language we may say there is an operation 
(zyapara) of the Pure Reason prescribing to the will, 2.65, 
laying down a certain form for the guidance of the latter. 
This is (Sabdebhavana or sabdayyapara. It is to be distin- 
guished from arihibhavana or  purusavyapara which is 
the will realising something, t.e., seeking a particular 
satisfaction or accomplishing itself in a specific way. 

How then are the two bhavanas related 7 According to 
Kumarila, the relation of the two operations being that 
of ckapratyayabhidheyatoa, i.e., being expressed in one and 
the same affix, there cannot be any priority or posteriority 
between them, logical or chronological. As a matter of 
fact, the fabdabhavana necessarily involves the arthabhavana. 
Thus the sabdabhavana, the operation of the Imperative, 
supposes three things: (1) sadhya or something to be 
realised, (2) sadhana or means whereby to realise this 
something, and (3) tikartiayyata or manner of realising 
this something by the proper means. Now the sadhyamsa, 
ie. the object to be realised by the operation of the 
Imperative, is the inducement of purusapravrtti, the volition 
' of the agent. This inducement of the agent’s will leads 
necessarily to the realisation of the empirical action which 
is arthabhavana. Hence arthabhavana is a necessary implicate 
of sabdabhavana being involved in its sadhyamSa or part 
constituting the object to be realised, 
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Consider for example the caseof any particular Vidhi 
or Imperative such as ‘yajeta’ (sacrifice in such and such 
ways). Here the injunctive or imperative consists of two 
parts—(1) the part which constitutes the dhaiu or root 
expressing the nature of the act, viz, the sacrifice, and 
(2) the affix or pratyaya which expresses the act in the form 
of a command or imperative. 

The latter, i, the pratyaya or affix again is 
divisible into (1) athyatatoa, i.e., conjugational affix in 
general common to all tenses (dasakaladhikarana) and 
(2) liùtva which expresses the element of imperative or 
command. 

Now what is expressed here by the affix or fralyaya, 
ic, by the injunctive or lin of the akhyata? Yt expresses 
both sabdabhavana, i.e., the prompting force or operation 
of the imperative and arthabhavand or Operation of the 
will which brings about the act of sacrifice. Thus the 
Operation of the imperative (the Sabdabhivana) consists 
in the inducement of the agent's will (purusapravrtit), 
this being its sadhyamsa or object to be realised, and the 
will which is thus generated necessarily leads to 
arthabhavana, ie., the realisation of the act of sacrifice. 
Hence the operation of the imperative necessarily involves 
the operation of the empirical will which brings about the 
act, so that the two bhavanas, processes or operations, are 
co-ordinate, the one necessarily implying the other. 

Some Bhattas however differ from Kumarila in this 
respect, i.e., as regards the two processes being co-ordinate 
or same in rank. Thus some hold that as the sabdabhavana 
induces or leads to the arthabhavana, the former is primary 
> (pradhana) while the latter is auxiliary (gauna), Others ` 
again hold that as it is the artha, the object which is 
realised that determines the operation of the injunctive, 
the arthabhavana is the principal operation, the sabda- 
bhavana being only auxiliary or subservient. 
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The Prabhakaras however do not accept two bhavanüs 
or operations. We are not conscious of two bhavanas 
or processes when we hear a scriptural injunetive or 
Vidhivakya. We are conscious only of one bhavana or 
process, viz., the process of volition in the agent which 
realises the act, This is arthabhavana which is subordinate 
to the Vidhi whose essence is injunction, t.e., revela- 
tion of the Law as authoritative as distinguished from 
causal determination or compulsion. The Jin expresses 
this injunctive or imperative character of the Vidhi or 
scriptural prescription and not any causal operation 
(bhavana) nor the meaning of the root (dhatvartha). A 
seriptural command or Vidhi is obligatory by its very 
nature and necessarily reveals itself as authoritative 
or binding in the consciousness of the agent. It is 
cognised through a unique mode of consciousness, alma- 
katavisesah, i.e, a specific wave, excitement or impulse 
in the Self which is svaprakasa or self-luminous like the 
Self. Codanavakya, the scriptural prescription, is the 
occasion, nimitta or karana which induces this feeling of 
impulsion in the Self. On hearing such a maxim or 
prescription one becomes conscious of this impulsion in 
oneself, Itisa self-validating experience, this Atmakita 
or impulsion in the Atman which validates the Moral 
Imperative in consciousness. This Afmaükuta is not 
however peculiar to moral impulsion or frerana. It exists 
also in laukika  prerana or non-moral impulsion. For 
example, it is present in request, invitation and other 
non-moral experience. Psychologically this moral prerana 
and the non-moral or laukika prerana are the same. In 
both cases there is this Atmakita or impulse in the Self. 
This is a unique feeling which cannot be further analysed. 
If one has experienced it one knows what itis; if one 
has not experienced it one cannot understand what it is. 
It isa self-validating impulsion which is induced by 
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sabda or verbal command and has thus the latter as its 
pramana or instrumental cause. We first know it in 
empirical, non-moral experience as in request, invitation 
and the like. In the case of codanavakyas we have a certain 
nirupadhika vidhi or unconditional command which 
necessarily induces this feeling of impulsion. This is the 
knowledge-inducing or jmapaka function of a scriptural 
maxim or vidhivakyg. By producing this impulsion or 
Atmakuta it becomes pravartaka, a motive to the will. The 
Imperative thus impels only in the sense of revealing the 
Law as duty, ie, by inducing the knowledge of its 
authority. It is this sense of the authority of the 
Imperative in the form of the cognition that it is binding 
or obligatory on me as duty that constitutes the 
pravartakatoa, the power of motivation of the Vidhi. 
Prerito' ham iti tu jnanajanakatvam vidheh pravartakatoam. 


Linadi vidhih pratiyate katham? . . .vyutpattisca asya 
vyavaharat avakalpate, gaccha, adhīşoa, itt Srnvan vrddha 
cestamano drsyate. Cesta ca svatmani pravartlika agamapaurvika 
drsia. Pratyaksadyste ca amradau sukhasadhanataya anvayavya- 
tirekabhyam avagate tadanusmaranat pravartiamanah kasmimsci- 
datmakute. samupajate sati bhautikam vyaparam arabhate, Sa ca 
atmadharmah atma iva svasamvedyah. Ahampratyayagamyo hi atma 
nasau parasmai darsayitum Sakyate, na ca na carcayitum 
Sakyate. . .Tatha ayam, (atmant) bhautikavyaparahetuh 
atmakutavisesah na pramanantaravedyah bhava. Na ca na 
vedyate. . Sabdebhyah sah avagamyate tatha na anyatah ili ata eva 
na pramanantaragocaradharma ttyahuh. 


The aimakitais thus no subtile force acting on the 
agent. Its function is to move the agent by making the 
Vidhi known. This motivation by revelation of the Law 
is radically different from bhavana. The latter is causal 
determination or compulsion ; this is mere illumination or 
enlightenment. 


c 
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The Naiyayikas however reject the Bhatta as well as 
the Prabhakara conception of the Moral Imperative. 
According to them there is here neither any impersonal 
operation of the Imperative (fíabdabhavana) nor any 
unique feeling of impulsion. The authority of the Vidhi 
is only the desire for the consequence presenting itself in 
the form of moral obligation or duty. There is nothing 
unique in this consciousness of authority, it being only 
a form of phaleccha or desire for the consequence. 
As iccha or desire it is svasamvedya, i.e., known through 
itself. It is not fabdaikagocarah, induced only by Sabda or 
verbal command. Being a compound of smrti, past 
experience, and abhilasa, desire, it may arise with or 
without a verbal command (smaranat abhilasena vpavaharah 
pravarttate—“Nyayamanjar?’). The Imperative appeals 
through this experience of the consequence which it 
promises or holds out. Its validation in consciousness is 
therefore only. purusavyapara, i.e, a process in the moral 
agent consisting in the impulsion of desire which arises 
from the expectation of the consequence. Scriptural 
Imperatives are of course personal commands being the 
prescriptions of the Lord to imperfect finite beings. There 
is compulsion implied in such commands but this is only 
because the Lord creates good and evil through His 
injunctions and prohibitions. Whatever the Lord 
commands is good and is good because the Lord commands 
it. Similarly whatever the Lord forbids is evil and is evil 
because the Lord forbidsit. The authority of the scriptural 
prescriptions on the will of the agent is thus a oyafpara or 
process in the agent himself: it is the desire for the good 


and aversion towards the evil involved in the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture as ihe Lord's commands. It 
is these desires and aversions in the agent that are the 
real operative forces and moral authority is the operation 
ofgood and evil through the agent's subjective desires 


and aversions. 


) 
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Hence according to the Naiyayikas Vidhi is a personal 
command which compels acceptance through phaleccha 
or desire for the consequence. It is thus compulsion, but 
only the compulsion of the subjective desire for good acting 
through the command of a Superior Person and com- 
pelling obedience through the promise of the result. It 
thus differs from Sabdabhavana which is an impersonal 
operation of the Imperative on the consciousness of the 
agent and acts on the latter independently of phaleccha or 
desire for the consequence. It also differs from ziyoga 
which reveals the imperative as an end in itself through 
the feeling of a&maküta or impulse in the Self. The aimakita 
only enlightens, revealing the Law as self-authoritative 
or obligatory in itself : it does not compel us according to 
the Naiyayika nor act through the phaleccha or desire for 
the consequence. 


Vidhi therefore may be conceived either as personal 
command or again as mere Impersonal Law without a 
personal source or authority. Again it may be supposed 
to act empirically through phalecchā or desire for the 
consequence or non-empirically either through the 
impersonal operation of the Imperative or by mere 
revelation of the Law. The consciousness of Vidhi thus 
involves prerana or sense of obligation in the agent which 
may be conceived either as obligation to a Superior Person 
or again as the impulsion of Impersonal Law realising or 
revealing itself in consciousness as authoritative. We 
shall therefore have to consider the nature and implications 
of this prerana or sense of duty or obligation which a Vidhi 
necessarily implies. 


Analysis of Prerana. or Sense of Obligation 


We have seen that itis the very nature of Vidhi as 
Imperative to inspire the consciousness of duty or obliga- 
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tion in the agent. We shall therefore have to consider 
what is involved or implied in this impelling character of 
the Imperative. Hence we shall have to consider not 
only the nature of this impulsion or frerana but also the 
source from which it is derived. And we shall also have 
to consider how this obligatoriness or impelling character 
stands related to the act which is commanded. Lastly 
we shall have to consider whether such obligation implies 
the subjective freedom of the moral agent and any objective 
personal source of the Imperative. Hence the questions 
to be considered are :— 

(a) Whence does Vidhi derive its prerakalva or obliga- 
tory force on the moral agent? What is it that determines 
the authority of the Imperative in the consciousness of 
the individual ? Is it tstasadhanala or conduciveness to 
good; In that case, what is this isa or good? Is it 
sukha or empirical pleasure } Or is it duhkhabhava, i.e., mere 
freedom from suffering? Oris the Imperative its own 
end which validates itself independently of any extraneous 
end ? 

(b) What is the nature of this impelling character or 
prerakatva ? What is moral impulsion or moral prompting ? 
Is it compulsion ? Or is it inducement by mere enlighten- 
ment; Is there any difference between moral and 
psychological prompting ? 

(c) How is prerakatva, the impelling function of the 
Imperative, related to anustheyatva and karyatva, its 
function of objective prescription of a duty? How is 
subjective obligation related to the objective act enjoined ? 
What is the objective content of the subjective impulsion 
or obligation ? Is it the imperative or command itself ? 
Or is it something other than the command, t.2., some 
end or good which is implied in the command ? 
(d) What does Prerana or obligation imply subjectively 
and objectively ? Does it imply freedom in the subject who 

O.P,-154—16 


isla, 
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feels the obligation? Does it again imply any objective 
personal source of the Imperative to whom the subject is 
to owe his obligation ? 

We have already partially considered the first two 
questions in connection with the genesis of Vidhi-Pratyaya. 
We shall here go over the same questions again from 
another point of view. This will be necessary as much 
fora complete analysis of prerana or obligation as for a 
fuller and more detailed consideration of these questions. 

(a) The source of the obligatoriness of Vidhi 

The first question to be considered therefore is: what 
is the source of the obligatoriness or impelling character 
of Vidhi ? Ys Vidhi or the Imperative cognised as authorita- 
tive because of its conduciveness to good? Or, is it 
authoritative in itself ? It will be seen that the answer to 
these questions will depend on our conception of the 
psychological motive ? Ifthe motive is always the cons- 
ciousness of some good, the Moral Imperative must also 
appeal through the consciousness of good. If the motive 
however implies no such consciousness, the Imperative will 
be obligatory independently of all considerations of utility. 
The question of the ultimate source or ground of moral 
obligation is thus intimately connected with that of the 
nature of the psychological motive. 

In the “Analysis of Volition” we have seen that— 

(1) For the Carvakas, the motive is always pleasure 
and volition follows necessarily when there is a balance of 
pleasure over pain. 

(2) For the Naiyayikas, the motive is some ila or 
good, but thisis not necessarily pleasure. It is either 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain in the case of kamyakarmas, 
ie. ordinary empirical actions from material motives. 
These suppose attraction (raga) and aversion (dvesa) in the 
agent and thus haye pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
as motives. But for the mumuksu, the person seeking 


Li 
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Transcendental Freedom, the ista or good is duhkhena 
atyantikah | viyogah, total and absolute freedom from 
suffering. It differs essentially from the avoidance of 
pain which is prompted by aversion. Aversion is itself 
ofthe nature of pain and the avoidance of pain which 
it prompts is tainted by the pain ofthe aversion which 
prompts it. Hence freedom from pain thus attained is 
never absolute freedom. But the freedom which the 
mumuksu seeks arises from dispassion or virakti. Hence 
there is neither attraction nor aversion here, the motive 
being the prompting of total and absolute freedom from 
suffering sought from a dispassionate contemplation of 
the vanity of all things temporal. We have thus according 
to the Naiyayika not merely the pathological motives of 
the attraction of pleasure and aversion towards pain, but 
also a non-pathological motive in the case of the person 
seeking his Transcendental Freedom, à motive which 
consists in the pure or dispassionate desire for Moksa as 
the total and absolute freedom from suffering. Further, 
according to the Naiyayika, motives are not given matters 
of fact which act mechanically on the agent. They are 
themselves the effects of subjective valuation or subjective 
self-determination, what is pleasure to one and therefore 
a motive, being not necessarily pleasure to another or a 
motive. 

(3) For the Prabhakaras, however, the motive is not 
istastdhanatajnana or consciousness of a good, but simply 
the cognition of something to be done as produced by the 
representation of it as specifying the self. It is the act to 


‘pe done as self-appropriated or self-referred which is the 


veal motive and this need not present itself asa good in 


order to move the will. 
The motive thus may be conceived either as the 


mechanical attraction of pleasure, or a8 a subjectively 
determined value or good, or again as the Self itself as 
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identified with the act to be done. These psychological 
differences in the conception of the motive will lead to 
corresponding differences in the conception of duty or 
moral obligation. If the motive, eg, is mechanical 
attraction, moral obligation will be only mechanical 
compulsion. Ifthe motive on the contrary is the good as 
subjectively determined, moral obligation will be only the 
authority of the agent’s freely chosen end or good presen- 
ting itselfas duty to his will. Lastly, if the motive is 
simply the act as selfreferred, moral obligation will be only 
the Imperative presenting itself as Law to the agent. 

(1) Thus, according to the Carvakas the motive being 
nothing but the mechanical attraction of pleasure, duty or 
obligation is only the mechanical impulsion of an antici- 
pated happiness. The consequence or end, viz., a balance 
of pleasure over pain, constitutes, according to them, the 
essence of the psychological motive. Moral obligation is 
the operation of the psychological motive in moral action 
and is thus only the attraction of the possible pleasure or 
happiness to be derived therefrom, The obligatoriness of 
the Moral Imperative is therefore only the causal operation 
of a foreseen or anticipated happiness on the agent’s will. 

(2) According to the Naiyayikas however, the motive 
being the consciousness of ista or good, the Imperative 
derives its force from a Sanction, viz., istasadhanata or 
conduciveness to good. The obligatoriness of the Im pera- 
tive is thus the worth or excellence of its end appealing to 
the consciousness of the agent. But as this worth or 
excellence itself depends on the agent’s kamana or desire for 
the good and therefore on subjective valuation or 
subjective preference, obligatoriness also depends on the 
subjective kamana or force of the agent’s craving for the 
end or good. This kamana, subjective craving or conative 
impulse in the agent, may be pathological or pure. In 


the case of kamya-karmas or actions from material motives, 
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itis pathological being either attraction for the good or 
aversion towards evil. In the case of the desire for Moksa 
or Transcendental Freedom on the contrary, it is pure, 
being free from all pathological attraction (raga) and 
aversion (dvesa). Kamana or subjective craving is thus a 
necessary factor in all action, being a determinant of the 
subjective worth or value of the end that constitutes the 
motive. In this sense it also determines obligatoriness of 
the Imperative just as does the worth of the end or good. 
A distinction however has to be made between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of the good as 
worthy or excellent. The. fact that the good acquires 
subjective value or worth through subjective preference 
or self-determination does not imply that it is objectively 
neutral. On the contrary it has objective intrinsic worth or 
excellence though this is presented to the subject only 
through subjective preference. Without an objective value 
there cannot be a subjective value, though the latter 
implies, besides the objective value, an act of subjective 
valuation or preference. The moral value has thus 
authority in two senses. In the first place, it has objec- 
tive intrinsic authority as worthy or excellent, indepen- 
dently of the agent’s choice or preference. Secondly, it 
has subjective authority and this depends on the agent’s 
kamana or desire for the particular value or end. Even in 
this case however the value itself is not created by the 
act of subjective valuation but only takes a subjective 
significance through it besides being a value in itself. 
Hence the authority in this case is not brought into being, 
but only subjectivised or presented to the consciousness of 
‘the agent through his kamana or desire. This constitutes 
obligatoriness or subjective authority of the moral value 
which is thus a compound of the objective authority of 
the end and the force of the subjective desire or craving. 
Hence according to the Naiyayikas, obligatoriness is to be 
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distinguished from the objective authority of the Impera- 
tive. In either case the authority is due to the Imperative 
being conducive to some desired end or good. But the 
objective authority arises from the intrinsic worth or 
value of the end or good, while obligatoriness is due to 
this objective value being subjectively appropriated 
through a particular kamana or desire. Yn other words, 
there is an intrinsic worth in certain ends which ought to 
determine choice and this is their objective authority 
which is thus independent of our actually choosing them, 
When they are actually chosen, they acquire subjective 
in addition to their objective authority andthis is their 
obligatoriness. 

The Naiyayikas point out that the nature of moral 
obligation would be inexplicable without the conception 
of an end, good or /s/a to be attained, there being no 
discrimination possible between virtue ( dharma) and vice 
(adharma) without such a conception. Itarathā (Phala- 
bhave, hi arthanarthaviveko na siddhati (*Nayayamanjari"). 
It is through the Phala or consequence, for example, 
that the wrongness of an act, like taking a Brahmin’s 
life, becomes intelligible. Take away the consequence 
and the negative injunction forbidding such an act loses its 
meaning. (Evam punah brahmahalyaderapi naivüslya- 
dharmalà ( * Nyayamanjari ") 

(3) According to Kumarila, the end, consequence or 
phala determines only the motive and the choice, but not 
the obligatoriness of the Imperative. The moral authority 
of the Imperative is thus independent of the end or 
consequence. The latter as constituting the motive is a 
' psychological condition of the moral action, but does not 
determine the moral worth or excellence of it which has 
intrinsic authority on the agent as Law. The phala or 
consequence is only pravartiaka , i.e., a psychological motive 
but is not vidheya, i.e., the object of the moral imperative, 
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It is a psychological implicate of the moral action, an end as 
motive being necessary for moral as for all action, but it is 
not a moral implicate of the Imperative which is obligatory 
independently of the end or consequence. The phala may 
even be a metaphysical implicate of the vidhi or command, 
a command implying necessarily something to be accom- 
plished, but it does not constitute its moral authority or 
obligatoriness. 

This view of Kumarila differs from the Nyaya view in 
two essentials. In the first place, a phala or consequence 
has to be conceived, according to Nyaya, not merely 
because otherwise the Imperative will not be psychologi- 
cally impelling but also because otherwise the distinctions 
of right and wrong will all be meaningless. According to 
Kumarila the phala or consequence has to be conceived 
because it is a logico-metaphysical rather than a moral 
implicate of the command or Imperative. Secondly, 
according to Nyaya, the consequence as good or excellent 
determines the objective authority of the Imperative 
though not its subjective obligatoriness which implies 
something more, viz., the agent’s subjective preference or 
kamana. According to Kumarila however the consequence 
enters only into the psychological motivation of the act, 
and does not determine its authority or obligatoriness on 
the agent. 

Kumarila’s view, it will be seen, provides a plausible 
ground for the distinction of kamyadhikara or relative 
application of the Imperative and nilyanaimiltikadhikara 
orits unconditional application. Thus the imperative in 
the first instance is hypothetical being conditional on the 

-agent's Áamana or desire; if you desire the end or 
consequence, eg., Svarga or happiness in heaven, the 
Imperative binds you, embraces you within the scope of its 
authority. But even in this case, the authority is 
independent of the end, though coming into operation only 
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after the choice. Yn the case of nityanaimiltikadhikara or 
‘unconditional application of the Imperative, there is also 
phalakamana, desire for an end, viz., pratyavayabháva or 
‘avoidance of the sin that would follow on non-perfor 
mance. Here throughout life the agent is adhikrta or niyukta, 
i.e., under the authority of the Imperative. But it is not 
because of the phala or consequence, but because he is 
niyuktapurusa or morally appointed by the Imperative, 
that the Imperative binds him. There is indeed an end 
even in nityanaimittika or unconditional duty, but it is only 
the agent’s motive that has reference to this end and not 
the authority of the duty, Th® Imperative would not 
have existed except for the artha or end to be realised by 
the act, but it does not derive its imperative character 
from the end, but has intrinsic, independent authority of 
its own. The end is thus a psychological implicate or 
accompaniment of the Imperative, and does not constitute 
its moral authority. : 

(4) For the Prabhakaras however there is no extrancous 
endin the Vidhi as Imperative, morally, psychologically, or 
melaphysically. The Imperative is its own end and consti- 
tutes the sanction, the motive as well as the moral autho- 
rity of the Vidhi, It is the independent, intrinsic authority 
of the command which determines. motive and choice. 
The very meaning of the Vidhi as a command implies this 
authority on the agent which thus determines choice 
because it ought to determine choice. The Vidhi thus 
constitutes its own end and does not imply any extraneous 
end as motive. The Naiyayika who conceives an external 
sanction for the Imperative cannot explain moral obliga- 
. tion by this superfluous conception. Beyond the external 
end there must be another and thus the chain will drag 
on lengthening from end to end. Consequential or 
prudential morality thus leads to an indefinite series of 
ends that has no end, The external end to have moral 
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authority must lead to another, and that to another and 
so on indefinitely. We are thus in the anavastha or instabi- 
lity of an endless regress which the Naiyayika can avoid 
only by investing the external consequence with intrinsic 
independent authority. But such superfluous assumption 
of an extraneous end which is an end-in-itself is neither 
legitimate nor self-consistent, If an extraneous end 
were to establish the authority of the Imperative in 
consciousness, it must also itself be established likewise 
through another, and if an end-in-itself is to be conceived 
it is superfluous to assume any extraneous end of moral 
authority. The fallacy of the Naiyayika consists in 
conceiving moral or Sastric Imperative on the analogy 
of secular injunction. Since the latter appeals through 
an external sanction, there must also be a sanction for 
the scriptural Imperative. The Naiyayika forgets that 
in the case of the latter we have something which is 
ultimate, irreducible and absolute, while in the former 
only that which is derived and relative. This essential 
difference between a Gastric or scriptural and a secular 
injunction implies 9 corresponding difference between their 
respective authority. A secular injunction has only derived 
and relative authority : it is heteronomous. A moral 
injunction (Vidhi) has absolute and independent autho- 
rity: it is autonomous (svatantra). Sastra is not so weak 
as to be incapable of realising itself. In fact even in 
secular injunction the impulsion itself is a unique feeling 
and not aform of the desire for the consequence. A 
consequence may be ordinarily implied, but the prompting 
of the injunction is not the prompting of the consequence 
through a subjective desire. The Naiyayika also makes 
the mistake of supposing that the psychological motive is 
necessarily the consciousness of some iaor good. lt is 
this erroneous psychology which vitiates his conception 
of moral authority Or obligation. The motive to will is 
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simply the consciousness of something to be done as 
produced by the representation of the act as a self- 
qualification. It is thus the self itself as identified with 
the act to be done which acts as motive, and not the 
consciousness of any good. In moral prompting, the real 
motive is thus not any consciousness of good but the 
Imperative itself as qualifying or specifying the Self. The 
real motive is thus not the prompting of any extraneous 
end or isia, but the prompting of the Imperative in 
consciousness, the consciousness of it as duty as arising 
from the representation of it as qualifying the Self. This 
prerana, subjective prompting or consciousness of obligation 
as produced by the revelation of the Law in consciousness 
is all that is required to move to action and not any 
consciousness of an extraneous end as the Naiyayika 
thinks. Asa matter of fact there is no such end or phala 
in nityacodanas or unconditional duties : these are obligatory 
throughout life and have to be accomplished without 
reference to any good to be attained. These therefore 
cannot be satisfactorily explained according to the Nyaya 
consequentialism. The JVaiyayika is wrong in conceiving 
an end or phala as a necessary accompaniment of the Vidhi 
or Command. A Vidhi does not imply more than two 
anubandhas or necessary accompaniments of itself, VIZ.» 
(1) adhikaranubandha ox niyojya, i.e., an agent or person 
commanded (kasya niyogah) and (2) visayanubandha, the act 
commanded or enjoined (kutra niyogah). The consequence 
or end is not one of these auxiliaries or 
accompaniments ofthe Imperative, The bhalakalpana or 
` conception of an end is purusabuddhiprabhava, a representa- 
tion of the understanding of the individual. It is thus 
relative to the understanding of the individual and not 
Sastriya, i.e, the intended meaning of scripture 
phalakalpanam purusabuddhiprabhavam nq 
"Nyayamanjari") The scriptural meaning i 


necessary 


(atahparam 
Sastryam — 
mplies only 
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two conditions of the Imperative, viz. 8 niyojya or agent 
commanded and a visaya or act commanded. The command 
impels simply by revealing the act as obligatory. Where 
the agent is impelled by lipsa or desire for the consequence 
asin kamyakarmas or duties from empirical motives, the 
Imperative becomes udasina, indifferent or morally neutral. 
Thus the Imperative in kamya duties merely declares the 
act being a means to the end desired, its operation 
consisting only in the establishment of this sadhyasadha- 
nabhava or end-and-means relation and not in the 
investment of the end with moral authority. The Vidhi 
thus does not derive its force from any extraneous end 
either in kāmpa or in nilya OT unconditional duties. In 
an unconditional duty, the Imperative is its own end and 
sanction and is thus gelf-authoritative or self-validating, 
while in kāmya actions it is without any imperative charac- 
ter, its function being merely to establish arelation of 
means and end between the act and the consequence 
desired to be attained thereby : Bahye tu pravritilaksane 
bhautike vyapare yatra lipsadi pravaritakanantaram asti atra 
bhavantyapi vidheh prayoktréaktih udaste. 

Pratisedhadhikare pt pratyavayo na kalpate 

Nisedhyavisayadeva labdhatvadadhikarinah 

Tatrasau kalpyamano’ pi narakadiphalodayah 

Avaidhatvam prapadyeta, na hyakanksedys vidheh 

Vidherapekse doe eva niyojyavisayau prati 

Tatpūraņena trptastu na vanchati tato’ dhikam 

Niyojyastavadetavan kruddho’rihananodyatah 


Visayastannivyttisca niyogo yatra gamyate 
(“Nyayamafijari”). 


What is true of Vidhi or positive injunction is also true 


of Nisedha or negative prescription. Here also thereis no 
extraneous end, the Imperative being authoritative in itself 
and constituting its own end. The conception of an extra- 
neous end, ¢.J-, avoidance of pratyavaya or sin and consequ- 
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ent penalty is purusabuddhiprabhava, a product of the under. 
standing which has nothing to do with the intrinsic moral 
authority of the prohibition. The prohibitory Imperative 
has both the two necessary accompaniments (anubandhadvaya) 
without reference to any ulterior end or consequence. Thus 
the adhikara, the scope of the Imperative, is given in the 
nisedhavisaya, the prohibition of the act. Hence the 
Imperative does not need to point beyond itself to any 
extraneous end. What it prescribes is simply refraining 
from the act forbidden, i.e., non-doing of what is not to be 
done. The doing here prescribed is thus non-doing or 
refraining from the doing of the not-to-be-done action. Tt 
is only avoiding or refraining from the doing and not the 
consequences of the not-to-be-done action which the Im- 
perative has in view. There is thus no ulterior end, no 
pathological motive, the Imperative or doing which is 
non-doing or refraining from the not-to-be-done act being 
itself the end. 

Hence the Imperative directly imports nothing but 
Niyoga or the command enjoined. This is true of the 
positive as well as the negative form 


there being no direct implication of phalasadhanata or 
conduciveness to an end in either case. 


some cases, e.g,, 
be duties with 
desires. These 


motivation being 
there is necessary 
But such implica- 
lauthority of the 
implication, "Thus 
Imperative being 
Sarvatrapreraka) cannot lose its 
qakatva) even in kamyakarmas, 


tion is indirect and not direct, the mora 
Imperative being independent of such 
(i) according to some, the Vidhi or 
universally authoritative ( 
imperative character (vidh 
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Hence it has moral authority even in these duties for the 
realisation of empirical ends—a quasi-obligatoriness which 
does not come into full operation on account of the agent'a 
subjective desire for the consequence. Hence its actual 
operation becomes restricted to the itikarttanyatamsa, vo 
the manner of accomplishing the end and does not extend 
to the phalamsa, the end itself. In other words, the 
Imperative merely reveals the act as a means to the end 
desired instead of establishing its authority or obligatoriness 
on the agent. Objectively the Vidhi indeed implies this 
authority as an Imperative or Command, but this fails 
to come into operation on account of the agent's subjective 
desire for the end. Since the agent is moved by his desire 
or lipsa the Vidhi becomes udasina, morally neutral or 
inoperative. The moral Imperative can only be absolutely, 
independently authoritative. It thus necessarily loses its 
character of motivation where à pathological desire comes 
into operation. (i) Others of the Prabhakaras hold 
however that the Injunctive (Linadipratyaya) directly 
imports only the Command, JViyoga, or the act as duty, but 
since the agent (niyojya) mustalso be actuated to the act 
commanded, it follows by logical implication (samarihya) 
that the act in question must be conducive to the end 
which brings him under the scopo ofthe Imperative. The 
direct meaning of the Vidhi is thus the act commanded 
and the phala or end enters through the adhikaranubandha 


or condition of its application : the duty can impel only 


as the agent comes under its scope, and as this adhikara 


or application of the duty implies the agent’s desire for 
the end, the end is logically implied in the duty or 
_ Imperative. In other words, the Vidhi as Imperative ; 
signifies mere objective duty, and since it can acquire 
subjective authority only through the agent’s desire for 
the end which brings him under its application, the end 
must also be logically implied in the Imperative as being 
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involved in the condition of a proper adhikarin or agent 
under the Imperative. (i) According to others again the 
phala or end is involved by implication in the very 
meaning of the sentence embodying the command. Thus 
there is anvaya, connexion by meaning or import, 
between the niyojya, the person commanded and the 
visaya, the act commanded. Now the niyojya, the 
agent commanded, in the case of a kamya duty for the 
satisfaction of a desire, is a person who is under the 
influence of the particular desire (e.g., desire for svarga 
- or happiness in heaven). It follows therefore that there 
must be a nexus of meaning between the enjoined acts 
(e.g., the sacrifice and the like) and the agent under the 
injunction (¢g., the person desiring the happiness of 
heaven). But such connexion of meaning would be 
impossible if the sacrificial acts ( yagadi) were not 
related to the desired end, viz., happiness in heaven, 
as guna to pradhana, i.e., auxiliary to principal or means 
to end, from which follows sadhyasadhanabhava or the 
relation of means to end between the enjoined acts and 
the desired consequence. Hence according to (ii) and (iti) 
the end (phala)is implied in kamyakarma though not 
directly present in the consciousness of the Imperative 
as authoritative or morally impelling, while according to 
(7) the presence of the end in the agent’s consciousness 
as a motive makes the Imperative morally inoperative. 
(cf. *Vivaranaprameyasangraha.") 

N.B.—Some of the Prabhakaras conceive phalasadha- 
naia or conduciveness to an end even in nipa or 
unconditional duties, though not admitting a direct 
, knowledge of it in the person commanded. Theendis . 
only implied in the command, but not consciously present 
to the agent as a motive. 

Hence according to the Carvaka, the obligatoriness 
of duty is only the mechanical attraction of pleasure while 
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according to the Naiyayikas it is only its istasadhanata 
or conduciveness to an end appealing through the agent’s 
desire. For the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras on the 
` contrary it is independent of extraneous ends, an end 
being only necessary to constitute the psychological motive 
and not the moral authority of the duty according to the 
Bhattas, and being only implied and never consciously 
present to the agent, if present at all, according to the 
Prabhakaras. These different views of the nature of 
moral authority or obligatoriness imply also correspond- 
ingly different views of the nature of the operation of 
the Imperative on the agent’s consciousness. The next 
question therefore to be considered is 

(b) What contitutes the prerakatua, the impelling force of 
the Imperative or Vidhi. 

The question here is:.how does the moral Imperative 
act on the agent’s will? How does it influence conscious- 
ness so as to lead to the accomplishment of the duty ? 
Does it act mechanically just as one physical object acts 
on another ? Or does it act in some other manner which 
differs altogether from mechanical action and constitutes 
a category by itself ? 

( We have already seen that for the Carvakas the 
obligatoriness of the Vidhi is only the attraction of 
pleasure. Hence in this view the operation of the 
Imperative on the agent’s will will be only the mechanical 
attraction of the anticipated happiness. This is extreme 
hedonistic determinism. 

(2) As against this we have the Refined consequential- - 
ism and Self-determinism of Nyaya which recognises a 

, pure desire for the Good besides the pathological motives 
of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding. According to 
this view the Imperative being obligatory through ista- 
sadhanala or conduciveness to an end, the operation 
of the Imperative in consciousness is the operation 
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of the desired end or good to which it conduces. But 
since the end itself is constituted or determined by the 
subjective desire or kamana, the action of the Imperative 
implies also the action of the desire in the agent’s 
consciousness. The operation of the Imperative thus 
consists in awakening the dormant desire by presenting 
adequate means for satisfying it. The Imperative presents 
the duty as conducive tothe end. If the agent’s desire is 
awakened thereby, the duty acts on the agent’s will as 
being conducive to the desired end. Provided there is the 
desire or kamaná, the Vidhi becomes operative, but the 
particular kamana or desire depends on the agent's 
subjective preference. 

(3) According to Kumarila, the operation of the 
Imperative is independent of any extraneous end just as 
is its authority or obligatoriness. A scriptural Injunctive 
(Vidhivakya) is charged with a peculiar prompting force 
(Sabdabhavana) which is of the nature of causation. This 
calls forth purusapravriti, the agent’s will which leads to the 
accomplishment of the act (arthabhavana). 

(4) According to the Prabhakaras, we have here 
something different from causation or bhavana. Bhavana 
is that in the agent which causes what was not: it 
is the causality of the will and actual willing or krti. 
JViyoga is not bhavanü in this sense it does not cause or 
determine or bring into being. Itis only a prerana or 
authoritative suggestion to the will. This suggestion is 
only the revelation of the Law as imperative and is 
distinct from physical or psychological compulsion or 
determination. Prerana, moral prompting, implies praisya- 
, praisasambandha, the relation of the command to the, 
agent commanded. It thus differs from  bhavanü or 
causation which is friyakartrsambandha or relation of 
the act of willing to the agent who wills it. Through 
this relation of command to the commanded, prerana or 
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moral obligation is realised or revealed to the agent. 
Hence it comes first, is primary (prathama) in the 
consciousness of duty or moral impulsion. There is also 
kriyakartysambandha, the relation of the act to the 
agent willing, but that is only secondary or derivative 
(pascatyah). Ayam adyak sambandhak,  pascatyasiu kriyà- 
kartiysambandhah. 

Atra hi — praisyapraigayoh sambandho’ — vagamyale. 
Kimanyascatra kriyakarttrsambandho navagamyate ? Na 
brümah navagamyate iti, kim tu prais yapraisalaksanah api 
sambandhah  prathamam avagamyate, — pregio hi kriyam 
kartumudyacchati ( *Nyayamanjari" ). 

Moral Impulsion thus involves the agent’s relation to 
the command as well as his relation to the act commanded, 
but the latter is derivative bening mediated through the 
former relation which is the revelation of the Law. The 
latter thus implies the former as its reason or ground, the 
agent’s relation to the act or actual willing of the duty 
implying, besides the psychological process of the moral 
choice, the consciousness of the Imperative as its ground 
or prius. We have thus two moments or factors in the 
complex constituting moral willing—(1) the bhautekavya- 
para or empirical process in the agent which is derivative 
and secondary and is of the nature of bhavana, causation 
or becoming and (2) the ground or reason of it which is 
prerana or moral impulsion and is mere revelation of the 
Law as distinguished from compulsion, mechanical deter- 
mination or causation. 

It may be objected that prerana or moral impulsion 
is itself a form of action or kriyā and thus the two 
sambandhas or relations are same in essence. But this 
misses the fundamental character of moral obligation 
which is only knowledge-inducing ( Jjüüpaka) and not 
action-making (Karaka). Enlightenment (jnana) is not 
causation (Kriya). The rational motive is no subtile force, 
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jnapaka, what reveals, and karaka, what compels, being 
fundamentally distinct. The Vidhi, the Imperative is a 
motive ( pravarttaka ) simply by its function of revelation 
of the Law. i.e., of the act as something commanded. 
Its suggestive force is through an appeal to the reason, 
but does not amount to a compulsion of the wil. Nanu 
nedamubhayam bhavati praise’ pi — kriyaiva — pravartanam hi 
kurvan pravartayatityucyate so yam kriyasambandha ewa 
bhavati na tato? nyah praisyapraisasambandha ti... prerito’ - 
hamatreli jranajanakatoam vidheh pravartakatvam sa esa 
pravartanam jnapayati na karotityanya evayam kriyakarttr- 
sambandhat prais yapraisasambandhah (*‘Nyayamanjari’). 
There are different forms of prerana, impulsion or 
suggestion as in request (anurodha), invitation (niman- 
trana), favour-seeking (adhyesana), ete. These are 
expressed by the different moods, viz., lot, lin, ete. 
They are only different modes or modalities of prerana or 
suggestion, being due to the differences of upadhis or 
modalising circumstances (aupadhikah  avantarabhedah). 
The modalising factors are the circumstances of its 
prayoga or application, i.e., the particular position of the 
impelled relatively to the preraka or person impelling. 
Thus the suggestion (prerana) may be of an equal to an 
equal (samavisayaprayoga), or of a superior to an inferior 
(hinavisayaprayoga), or again of an inferior to a superior 
(jvayovisayaprayoga). In each case we have impulsion 
or suggestion in a particular form or mode and the 
particular form or mode is determined by the special 
circumstances of the suggestion as arising from the 
position of the person suggesting relatively to that of the 
person to whom he addresses his suggestion. In every 
case we have therefore the same thing, viz, impulsion 
though particularised or modalised by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of its application. In no case however is this 
impulsion of the nature of causation or compulsion, It 
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is always suggestion by enlightenment and is to be 
distinguished from nyartha which is compulsion. Herein 
the relation of praisa or command differs from the relation 
of doer and his deed (kriyakarttysambandha). The latter 
admits of different degrees of freedom : the agent may be 
partially compelled (karita). Not so the former, there being 
no compulsion in inducement by knowledge which only 
reveals the Law and leaves the agent free to choose. The 
function ofenlightenment ends with producing the conscious- 
ness of the Imperative, the actual willing of it being left to 
the agent’s freedom, while the function of causation extends 
to actual willing, i.e., to a determination of the agent’s 
choice. It is for this reason that prerana, moral impulsion 
or persuasion is possible only in the case of the pravartamana, 
the person capable of free will and choice: e.g., a tree 
which lacks this freedom of the will is also incapable of 
prerana or moral persuasion by knowledge. Anya hi karotu 
kuryaditi pratitiranya ca karayatiti pratiih. Prayojakazyaparah hi 
nijarthah jnapakavyaparah hi linarthah. Pravrttakriyavisayasca 
prayojakavyaparah hi nijarthah tha tu tadviparttah. Tatra hi 
karyam pasyatah pravartanamiha tu pravartitasya karyadarsanamiti 
mahan bhedah. Tatra yathà kuroantam karayati tathaivehapi praisah 
pravartamanam prerayati na apravartamanam sthavaram (“Nyaya- 
manjati’). 

This impulsion or prerana is an Atmadharma or subjective 
determination of the Self. Like the Atman or Self it is 
svasamoedya, known only through itself. It is not pramanan- 
taravedya, known through any other cognitive process or 
means of knowledge. It is an ultimate irreducible fact of 
consciousness just, as the Self is or just as volition is. It is 
essentially a kind of Atmakata, wave, excitement, or impulse 


"in the Aiman which is not bhavana or becoming strictly 


speaking, but which is itself the het, ground or reason, of 
the bhautikavyapara, the empirical, psy chological process which 
constitutes the willing of the act commanded. It can 


» 
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only be felt where there is an imperative or command 
(Sabda, vidhivakya) present to consciousness. If follows 
therefore that dharma, the code of duties that are morally 
obligatory, can be known only through fabdapramana or 
scriptural commands : the duties imply prerana, moral 
impulsion, and are revealed through prerana and therefore 
can be known only through authoritative commands (fabda) 
and not through any other pramana or means of knowledge. 
According to the Prabhakaras therefore impulsion 
through suggestion or command is essentially of the nature 
of enlightenment or inducement by knowledge which does 
not interfere with the agent’s freedom or compel obedience, 
It is thus no conative impulse in the agent, though it may 
lead to it through the agent’s subjective choice. It is 
however not the simple cognition of a fact, but the cogni- 
tion of an act or duty to be accomplished, implying a 
unique feeling of excitement of impulse in the Atman which 
is not however conative impulse of force, We have thus 
in prerana something which is new and unanalysable, a new 
category of determination which is not physical or psy- 
chological determination. It is determination or impulsion 
without compulsion or mechanical constraint on the free- 
dom of the will. According to the Bhattas however the two 
determinations are of the same order. The &abd; bhavana, 
the action of the Imperative is however trans-subjective, 
being the operation of the Impersonal Law on the agents 
will, while the ariht bhavana, the realisation of the Impera- 
tive is intro-subjective being the agent’s accomplishment 
of the duty through the psychological operation of the 
motive. For the Naiyayikas on the contrary, there is no 
ex-subjective or trans-subjective operation, the action of i 
the Imperative being only operation of an end or good 
influencing will through the agent’s desire or kāmanā. 
(c) The question however remains to be considered as 
to what constitutes the objet of the Imperative as distin- 
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guished from its mode of operation on the agent’s cons- 
ciousness. Though distinct from the question of operation 
or action, it is also closely connected with it. The action, 
the mode of operation of the Imperative, may be conceived 
only psychologically as the operation of an end or object 
of the Imperative as distinct from the Imperative itself, 
an end which operates through the agent’s choice. It may 
also be conceived unpsychologically as independently 
operative, an end of the Imperative to be accomplished 
being admitted at the same time as a psychological motive. 
Lastly, the imperative may be conceived as being itself its 
own end and therefore as the object to be accomplished, 
no extraneous end or object of the Imperative being 
conceived. We have therefore to consider this question of 
the end or object of the Imperative and its relation to the 
impelling function of the Imperative. 

What, then, is the object of the Imperative; What is 
the anustheya, the thing to be accomplished in the Impera- 
tive? Is the ana, the command, itself the anustheya, the 
object to be accomplished? Or, does the command point 
beyond itself to something to be accomplished ? What is 
the karya, the objective content of the duty in the 
Imperative ? Is the Imperative or command itself the 
duty that impels ? Or, is the prerakatva, the impelling 
function of the Imperative, distinct from its anustheyatva or 
function of an objective prescription of something to be 
accomplished ? Is the command distinct from what is 
commanded as duty? Oris it itself the duty which is 
commanded to be accomplished ? 

(1) The Bhattas hold that the anustheya, the object of 
the Imperative, is an ista, end or good, The command 
"necessarily refers to this end to be accomplished, an end 
being logically implied in the command as well as required 
for psychological motivation in the execution of it. The 
moral authority of the command is however independent of 
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this end which is only a psychological and logical implicate 
of it. The moral impulsion (Sabdabhavana) is expsychological, 
the operation of the end being confined to arthabhavana or 
the psychological process of the accomplishment of the 
duty. It is only through a specific content as end or 
object that the operation of the Imperative embodies 
itself in concrete empirical willing. 

(2) According to the Naiyayikas, however,.there is no 
preraka or impelling function of the Imperative independent 
of its function of the prescription of an end to be accom- 
plished. The end as subjectively determined by the 
agent's desire or choice is not only the object of the 
command or Imperative but also the sanction of its 
authority or impelling function. We no doubt speak of 
the Imperative or vidhi as being itself impelling (preraka), 
but this is mere usage or convention (zyavaharamatra). The 
üjnü, the command, is not itself the sampadya, the object to 
be accomplished. The agent (anusthala) certainly does not 
consider that the command (aja) is itself to be accompli- 
shed (sampadya) In accomplishing his duty he is conscious 
of accomplishing some ista, end or good of his own. It is 
this ista or end therefore that constitutes the object of the 
Imperative or Command, the ana, the command itself 
serving only as an incitement to the same or as a sanction 
(in the juristic sense). Hence what impels is not the 
Command itself but the end or good which it holds out. 
As a matter of fact, there may be impulsion even without 
a command, e.g., men may be prompted to action from the 
mere knowledge of a possible good even when such know- 
ledge is not acquired or conveyed through any Imperative 
or Command. 


Ajna hi nama naivanyasampadyatvena gamyate 
Nanusthaturiyam budhirajna sampadyatamiti, 
Evam hi yasya kasyapi pravarteta sa ajnaya, 
Na ceha balonmattadivacanadyatnavarjitat, 
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Satyapi preranajnane pravartante sacetasah, 

Bhayam nasankyate yasmatphalam va pi samthitam, 

Tathavidhasya rajno’ pi najna nusthiyate janaih. 

Vartamanapadese’ pi phalam yatravagamyate, 

Tatra pravartate loko linadisvasrutesvapt. 

Bhavatyarogyasampattirbhunjanasya haritakim, 

Tatkamo bhaksayecceti ko visesah pravartane. 

Anvayavyatirekabhyam tadevamanumanyate, 

Prerakatvam phalasyawa na niyogatmanah punah. 

(*Nyayamanjari".) 
The prerakatva, the impelling function, thus belongs to 

the phala, consequence or end, and not to the command 
itself. ‘The command only incites by indicating the end to 
be accomplished and is not itself the thing to be accom- 
plished. If the command were itself the object to be 
accomplished, men would be prompted to act even from 
the suggestions of little children and insane people. Men 
do not execute even the commands of the sovereign from 
the simple consciousness ofa command without any hope 
of gain or fear of loss. And even where there is no 
impulsion through a command or imperative, men are 
actuated to specific acts through the simple expectation 
of a good. Consider the case, for example, of the 
person actuated to take myrabolan from a 
knowledge of its healing virtues. His knowledge may be 
only an inference based on agreement and difference and 
such inferential knowledge is sufficient to impel provided 
he desires the healing in question. There is therefore no 
imperative necessary in impulsion, the consequence or end 
being the only necessary condition of impulsion. It is this 
* end which is accomplished in the accomplishment of the . 
duty and it constitutes not only the object of accomplish- 
ment in the duty but also its impelling force on the agent. 
Tt is wrong to make a distinction here between the object 
ofthe Imperative and its impelling force. The Bhatta 
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conception of a  éfabdabhavanà or ^ operation of the 
Imperative which is underived and independent of the 
object or end to be accomplished, is arbitrary and inconsis- 
tent with actual facts. Experience testifies not only to 
impulsion without an imperative but also to suggestions 
which are unavailing or fail to impel because of the 
absence of an end. 

For the Naiyayikas therefore the object to be accom- 
plished is an end which is other than the Imperative or 
Command, an extraneous end which validates the 
Imperative and imparts to it its impelling character. 
Hence impulsion is derived or mediated through the end 
which alone has intrinsic value and validity. 

(3) For the Prabhakaras however the Imperative itself 
is its own end having absolute value and validity. There 
is therefore no extraneous end, not even as a psychological 
or logical implicate. The anustheya, the thing to be accom- 
piished, is the Imperative itself, the command (wna) and 
the object of the command (anustheya) being one and the 
same thing. That this sameness or identity is not apparent 
tous is due only to our intellectual indolence, When 
Law or Vidhiis the motive, the sense of an unsatisfied 
demand accompanies the action from beginning to end, 
It is this demand of the Law or Command which acts as 
the spur to action, and the fulfilment of the Command or 
Niyoga requires nothing but the agent and his actual 
willing it. There is thus no extraneous end involved, 
neither in the moral authority of the Command nor as a 
logical implicate of it nor also as a psychological condition 
of motivation, the Imperative or Command being itself 
the motive, the end and the sanction. Hence what is 
anusthita, accomplished in the execution, is the ana or 
command, the prerana, the subjective prompting or 
impulsion, being itself the sampadya, the object of accom- 
plishment, According to some however there is a distinc- 
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tion between the subjective prompting or prerana of the Vidhi 
and the objective duty or karya, a distinction however 
which does not imply absolute separateness or indepen- 
dence of meaning. Thus (1) some hold that the prerakatva, 
the impelling function is sabda, i.e., the primary and 
direct meaning of the Imperative or Injunctive, while 
karyatva, the function of objective prescription of a duty is 
artha, ie., follows by implication. (2) Others however 
consider the kāryaiva or objective function to be the 
primary meaning and prerakaiva, OY impelling function to 
be merely implied. In any case however there is only 
one meaning of the Imperative and not two, viz., one 
with the other as necessarily implied—either prerakaiva, 
subjective prompting with aparityaktakaryabhava or necessary 
implication of an objective right or duty, or Karyalva; 
objective duty with aparityakiaprerakabhava or necessary 
implication of subjective impulsion. 

N.B.—Vidyananda in the Astasahasri enters into an 
extremely acute analysis of the meaning of Niyoga or 
Command with special reference to these two functions of 
objective prescription and subjective impulsion. The 
various possible interpretations of .Viyoga which he 
considers in this connection constitute an invaluable 
contribution to the Doctrine of Conscience remarkable 
alike for the depth, the profundity and the subtlety of the 
analysis. There are according to him altogether eleven 
different interpretations of JViyoga or the Moral Imperative. 
Thus :— 

(1) According to some, Niyoga is karyarupa, i.e, of 
the nature of something to be done or something that 
ought to be done. Hence it refers to objective right, right as 
right considered objectively. Right or Duty thus conceived 
as having objective value and validity, i.e., as an objective 
verity belonging to the Moral Order, is the essence of the 
Moral imperative or Command which constitutes Niyoga. 
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Niyoga is thus objective duty (Karparupa) as distinguished 
from subjective prompting (freramarüpa), but it is fuddha- 
karyarüpa, pure, unconditional duty, duty as duty without 
the visesanas or modalities. It is not this or that duty, but 
duty as such without the particular mode. “Give unto 
such and such persons," "sacrifice in such and such ways, 
etc.,—these are duties, obligations to be discharged, but 
not pure duty, but only modalities, vifegamas or particular 
modes of duty. JViyoga is what is common to these all 
without the modalities of wSesanas—it is pure (suddha) and 
absolute (anyanirapeksa). This particular act or that parti- 
cular act—these are only modes that do not enter into 
the pure consciousness of duty— neither the particular 
mode of the act, nor desires (¢.g., Svargakamana) and other 
psychological accompaniments. As to prerakaiva, the sub- 
jective prompting or motive—that also does not enter into 
Niyoga as such. The accompanyiug modalities and the 
psychological accompaniments have alike to be stripped 
off from Niyoga which is pure, unconditioned objective 
Right. The purity of Duty as Duty must not be spoiled 
by importing anything extraneous into it, 

(2) According to others, Niyoga is prerana, the subjec- 
tive prompting and not anything objective such as 
the act. This prompting or moving force cannot be 
ignored in the yyzyoga. The objective factor, that which is 
to be done, is only an objective accompaniment and is in- 
essential. It is the subjective prompting that is essential— 
the preraga in the sense of psychological motivation. The 
duty as such is only a means to the subjective impulsion, 
Take away the latter and WViyoga loses all significance. It 
is the subjective impulsion or prompting that constitutes 
the value and the validity of the JViyoga. Niyoga is thus 
essentially thig subjective prompting or prerana, the objec- 
tive duty being only an accompaniment or means to it. 
But it is suddhaprerana, pure, unadulterated prerana, or mora] 
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prompting from the pure sense of duty without pathologi- 
cal or material motives. It is this pure impulsion from 
the sense of duty for duty’s sake that constitutes the 
essence of the Niyoga or Command, not the objective duty 
or act commanded. The agent does not consider himself 
appointed (niyukta) under the Law unless he also feels that 
he is prerita, subjectively impelled or prompted by the sense 
of duty. It is prerana or subjective prompting therefore 
that is the essential factor in the command, the objective 
duty being inessential or adventitious. 

(3) According to others, Niyoga is neither pure objec- 
tive duty nor the mere subjective prompting, neither mere 
karyarupa nor mere preranarupa, but preransahitakaryarüpa, 
i.e., karya or objective duty as supported by the sense of 
preraná or impulsion. The emphasis is on the objective 
aspect, but the subjective impulsion must also be there. 
The pure act, the thing to be done, considered in itself, is 
not sufficient to constitute duty which must also present 
itself as my duty (mama idam karyam). Hence it must also 
be subjectively impelling, must operate as a motive on the 
agent in order to be presented as his karya or duty. It com- 
pletes itself in Aaya or duty and therefore the objective 
factor is principal, but it must also present itself as mama 
karya or my duty and therefore prerana or subjective promp- 
ting is also necessary. 

(4) According to others, Niyoga is frerand, subjective 
prompting, in the first instance, and karya or duty only for 
the sake of the realisation of this frerana. Hence it is 
karyasahitaprerana, subjective impulsion modalised into 
objective duty. It is the subjective factor that is primary, 
put the objective duty as giving form to the subjective 
prerana is also necessary, 

(5) According to others. Niyoga is morally valid, 
authoritative. It is this which constitutes its prerakatva or 
pravartakatoa, But whence does it derive this binding 
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force, this authority on the agent or subject » The external 
act, the objective duty or karya cannot have binding force 
on the subject. There is no natural link between the kārya 
or duty and its prerana or validation in consciousness. The 
karya, the external act, cannot exercise authority on the free 
subject. It derives its authoritativeness by upacara or pro^ 
jection, not from its own nature. The duty validates itself 
in consciousness. There is pramanavyapara, a process of 
validation, through which it establishes itself. What then 
is the process ? How does the duty establish its authority 
on the agent? The act as objective external fact cannot 
be obligatory on the subject. Its authority is only by 
upacara, projection, of the Self on the external duty. Jt is 
the Self as Caitanya or Illumination which is the real 
Pramana, or validating authority. The Prameya, the object, 
is object because of the subject which is cidátmaka or 
Illumination. The object shines, is established as object, 
through the light of the validating subject which is the 
true validating authority. Its authority is thus derived 
from the subject or Self which is the Light of Intelligence 
or Consciousness. It is this Light of Consciousness which 
is transferred by upacara to the external fact thereby 
investing it with objective authority or validity. The 
free person does not submit to the dead matter of fact: 
it is the fact that derives its binding force from the Self 
which is the Light of Intelligence. 

(6) According to others, JViyoga is karyapreranayoh 
sambandhah—the sambandha or link between the karya or 
duty and the prerana or subjective prompting. It is neither 
karya or the act as duty, nor the agents subjective prompt- 
ing, but the relation between the subjective and the objec-, 
tive factors—a certain indissoluble nexus between the 
agent and his present duty. 

(7) According to others, .Viyoga is not bare sambandha 
or relation, nor mere karya or duty, nor simply the agent’s 
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prompting, but is the samudaya, the entire complex of the 
duty, the prompting and the nexus. Tt is an organic whole 
of consciousness consisting of the subjective factor, the 
objective factor and the nexus—the concrete experience 
which is neither the one simply nor the other simply. By 
themselves these are all abstractions, Niyoga being the 
concrete whole of experience consisting of all these 
together. 

(8) According to others, Niyoga is Tadubhaya-vinir- 
mukta, is free alike from the subjective and the objective 
factors, being neither preranasvabhava, subjective impulsion, 
nor karyasvabhava, objective duty. These are only moda- 
lities which are conditional, but Niyoga is absolute, 
unconditional Imperative and therefore represents some- 
thing Transcendental. Brahma is this Niyoga—the 
noumenal reality, the Absolute. It is the accomplished 
(siddha) Absolute that manifests itself to you under the 
phenomenal form of karya or sadhya, the form of something 
to be accomplished. Because Brahma is accomplished 
(siddha), prerakatva, subjective prompting, karya, objective 
duty, etc., must all be only phenomenal forms. They are 
modalisations of the timeless under the form of time. 

(9) According to others, Niyoga is the yantraradha 
agent, the agent as the master of a machine or as using a 
certain instrument. The agent uses an instrument to 
accomplish something, to work out some end, and .Viyoga 
is the agent as working out his end, the agent representing 
himself as driven along the path of fruition (visayarudham 
aimanam gamyamanam pravartate). The agent desires 
something which sets him to work along a particular line 
and Niyoga is the agent considering himself as visayarudha, 
i.e., as the master of or realising the object of his desire. 
Hence Niyoga is the agent conscious of himself as rising to 
fruition through a particular line of action. It is the 
agent’s subjective impulsion along a particular line as 
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determined by the sense of progressive fruition. Hence it 
is preranürüpa or subjective impulsion but not pure impul- 
sion without pathological motives, but impulsion as 
determined by empirical ends and sustained and fed by 
the sense of progressive realisation. i 

(10) According to others, Niyoga is bhogyarüpa, i.e., 
something which fulfils, something which conduces to 
fruition. Itis therefore essentially an object, an object 
which conduces to the Self’s fruition or fulfilment. But 
such an object cannot be considered as detached from the 
subject; the bhogya, the object of experience or fruition, 
points necessarily to a bhokta, experiencer or subject that 
is fulfilled. Hence there is self-reference (mamatvena 
vijmand), niyoga as bhogya or object conducing to fruition 
becomes merged asit were in the subject that is fulfilled 
(bhoktari vyavasthitam). But this is not all: bhogya implies 
also feeling of ownership (svamitvena abhimana), the feeling 
of self-appropriation. There is a bhogya or object of 
fruition only through the, sense of ownership or self. 
appropriation, bhoga or fruition necessarily implying the 
self as being fulfilled and therefore as being enriched by 
or as appropriating the objeot to itself. JViyoga therefore as 
bhogya or conducing to self-fulfilment implies this self- 
appropriation or svamitvena abhimana. But even this is 
not all. It must also determine the self as agent or doer 
(svam  nirupyate) i.e, must be self-determining besides 
being self-determined or self-appropriated as bhogya or 
object of fruition. Itis only asit determines the self as 
bhogya that the latter is a moral agent ; till then he is not a 
moral agent and the Wiyoga has no application. JViyoga is 
, thus the self-determining and self-determined bhogya, the, 
bhogya which constitutes its experiencer and is itself consti- 
tuted by its experiencer. Further as bhogya or object of 
fruition, it is not siddha, accomplished, but sadhya, to be 
accomplished, In other words, it represents a satisfaction 
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which is /o be, thus implying an element of becoming—the 
realisation of what is possible. Hence Niyoga is the self- 
appropriated and self-determining bhogyain the form of a 
duty to be accomplished. But it is not pure unconditioned 
duty (uddhakaryarupa) without subjective or psychological 
accompaniments but duty constituted by as wellas constitu- 
tive of its subjective conditions. 

(11) According to others, JViyoga is the agent himself 
(Puruga eva niyogah), the agent determining himself by the 
act (karpavisistah purusah). The agent is both the sadhaka, 
accomplisher, and sadhya, accomplished. In accomplishing 
JViyoga, the agent accomplishes himself. Itis not the act 
which is really accomplished or sadhita, but the agent who 
acts, The agent no doubt says to himself “this is my kazya 
or duty”, but this is only because he conceives himself as 
fulfilled in this particular mode. It is the agent therefore 
that realises himself and the agent is therefore the JViyoga. 

Hence JViyoga may be conceived either (1) as uncondi- 
tioned objective duty, or (2) as pure subjectiveimpulsion, or 
(3) as duty with prerana as auxiliary, or (4) as prerana with 
duty as an accompaniment, or (5) as the free person pres- 
cribing freely to himself, or (6) as the bare link between the 
preraya and the duty, (7) as the entire complex of the duty, 
the prerana and the link, or (8) asthe Transcendental Abso- 
lute as the negation of both prerana and duty as phenomenal 
forms, or (9) as empirical preran@ or impulsion implying 
pathological motives and also the objective act as con- 
ditions, or (10) as empirical duty implying subjective 
determination and realisation in time, or (11) as the Self 
itself. It will be seen that (9) is the hedonistic and 
empirical form of pure; unconditioned prerapürüpa just as 
(10) represents the empirical form of unconditioned 
karyarupa. Again both (5) and (11) consider JViyoga from the 
standpoint of the Self but while (5) considers the Self as 
Self-validating, Self-establishing experience, (11) considers it 
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as Self-fulfilment or Self-realisation. Lastly, both (5) and (8) 
emphasise the factor of validation through the Light of 
Consciousness or caitanya, but while in (5) this is considered 
from the standpoint of the individual subject or Self, in 
(8) itis regarded as the essence of the Transcendental 
Brahma or Absolute. 

(d) We shall now consider the last question, viz., the 
implications, subjective and objective, of Niyoga as the 
Moral Imperative. Two questions will have to be discussed 
in this connection : 

(1) Does JViyoga imply subjective freedom or the agent's 
free will? And 

(2) Does Niyoga imply an objective, personal source— 
a superior or Perfect Person as the Law giver to the moral 
agent ? 

(1) As regards the question of subjective freedom, 
it is contended that it isa necessary implication of the 
moral Imperative, The Imperative, it is argued, being 
pravarianarupa, or actuating in character, necessarily 
implies a corresponding capacity or competency in the agent 
to accomplish it. It would be a moral as well as a logical 
absurdity for the Imperative to actuate the agent to any- 
thing which it is not in his power to accomplish. ‘The 
“Ought”, the Imperative of the Vidhi, thus necessarily 
implies “can”, i.e, the agent’s capacity to accomplish it. 
(Pravarianarupo hi Vidhih arthat — samihitasadhanasaktim 
bodhayati. Pravartana ca asakyavisaye na sambhavati— 
“Sastradipika”), Hence there cannot be any moral injuno- 
tion in respect of the impracticable or impossible—a com- 
mand which enjoins the unattainable orimpracticable loses 
, all moral significance and authority by the very fact. 

Tt follows therefore that the agent’s subjective compe- 
tency or freedom is a psychological as well as a logico- 
ethical implicate of the moral Imperative. The Imperative 
can impel or actuate only through the agent’s subjective 
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consciousness of competency or freedom as a psychologi- 
cal condition, and it would be a logical absurdity which 
would deprive it of its validity or moral authority if the 
imperative were to enjoin anything which is by nature 
beyond the power of the agent to realise. Nipoga thus 
implies the agents subjective freedom psychologically, 
logically as well as morally. 

(2) As regards the question of an objective implication 
ofa personal source, there are two schools of Hindu 
thought, viz., (i) the school of Pauruseya-vadinas which con- 
ceives a personal (Pauruseya) source of the Niyoga and (it) 
the school of Apauruseya-vadinas which conceives it as 
Impersonal Law without any personal source. Thus accor- 
ding to the Garvakas, the Bauddhas, the Jainas, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas and the Ramanujists, Niyoga is a Personal 
prescription of a superior to an inferior being, while accor- 
ding to the Purvamimamsakas (i4, the Bhattas, the 
Prabhakaras, etc.) it is Impersonal Law without a 
Lawgiver. ; 

For the Carvakas however JViyoga is only the command 
of the earthly king (raga) and not of any perfect person 
as ordinarily assumed. As a matter of fact there is no such 
perfect person nor any supersensuous satisfaction which he 
can vouchsafe as the sanction of the command. Worldly 
pleasures are the only possible pleasures and the law of the 
king as the dispenser of earthly happiness is therefore the 
true Moral Law. 

For the Jainas and the Bauddhas however, the Law is- 
the declaration of the Aptas or Seers of the transcendental 
plane—person who by acquiring personal experience of 
matters of spiritual significance are competent judges of 
what is truly right or wrong. Hence JViyoga represents the 
verdict of spiritual experts, persons who have acquired 
sprritual insight and vision. The “Vatsyayanabhasya” 
notes the following characteristics of these spiritual experts 
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or Aptas: kim punaraptanam pramanyam? — Saksülkrta- 
dharmata, bhiitadaya, yathabhutarthacikhyapayisa iti. Aptah 
Khalu  saksatkrtadharmanah idam hatavyam ayamasya — hani- 
hetuh idamasya adh’gantavyam ^ ayamasya ^ adhigamaheturiti 
bhutani ^ anukampante, Tesam khalu vai — prünabhrtüm 
-svayam  anavabuddhamananam na anyat upadesat avabodha- 
karanamasti, na ca anavabodhe samihavarjanam va, ma va 
akyiva —soastibhavah, napiasya anyah upakirakah api asti, 
hanta vayamebhyo yathadarsanam yathabhutam upadisamah. 

An Apta, therefore, is one who is possessed of — 

Saksatkrtadharmata, i.¢., right judgment as to what is 
dharma or duty by virtue of direct, personal experience. 

Bhatadaya, compassion towards all sentient creatures 
sincerely wishing that they should know the right from 
the wrong, the beneficial from the injurious, in order to 
attain the one and avoid the other. 

Yathabhutarthacikhyapayisa, the desire to teach sentient 
beings the nature of things as they really are, i.., to teach 

. them as to what is really injurious and should be avoided 
and what is really beneficial and should be sought—a desire 
which proceeds from the knowledge that they cannot 
themselves know either the one or the other and the means 
of avoiding the one or attaining the other, and also that 
they have not anybody else to help them to a knowledge of 
these things. 

It follows from the above that the Apta is free from 

PN the faults and shortcomings which vitiate the knowledge of 

"ordinary mortals—the faults, e.g., of carelessness (pramada), 

error (viparyaya), greed (vipralipsa), defects of Sense-organs 
(indriyadosa), etc. 

It is the declarations of these Aptas, perfect or perfected 
persons, that constitute JViyoga according to the Bauddhas 
and Jainas. But this does not imply however that there is 

..; an eternally perfect being whose commands constitute the 
` Moral Imperative or Wiyoga, The Bauddhas and Jainas, 
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being atheists, do not admit any such eternally perfect 
being. In place of such a being they assume an endless 
series of perfected persons who acquire perfection in course 
of time—an endless series in which the preceding Aptas 
stand as preceptors to those who succeed. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Ramanujists on the 
contrary conceive an Isvara or Lord as the prescriber of 
the Moral Law, an Eternally Perfect being who lays down 
the duty for man in a code of inj unctions and prohibitions. 
But while according to  Ramanujists the commands 
represent the Intelligence of the Lord, e, his knowledge 
of what is truly right and what is wrong, according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas they represent only the will of the Lord, 
i.e., his mere pleasure or fiat. : 

The Pürvamimamsakas however do away altogether 
with the conception of a personal source. JViyoga in their 
view is an impersonal verity of the Moral Order—a Law 
which has intrinsic validity without being a personal com- 
mand. For what is Niyoga? It is Vidhivakya, i.e, the 
declaration of scripture. Now a declaration (vakya) is its 
own evidence or pramana. It is self-validating, self-evident 
by nature and can be overthrown only by vaktydosa or fault 
of the speaker. But the Vedas have no speaker or Vakta, 
there is no personal source of the Apauresaya Vedas. Hence 
there is also no vaktrdosa, no fault of the speaker to vitiate 
the purity of the Vedic declarations. Such declarations 
have thus intrinsic validity without implying a personal 
source, These self-evident, self-authoritative Vedic 
Declarations constitute the Moral Law which is JViyoga. 
The Moral Law is thus the Impersonal Law of the Vedas 
without a lawgiver. 

The Naiyayikas however point out that the mere 


absence of vitiation by the speaker's faults does not' 


constitute the pramanya, the evidential value or validity, of 
the Vedic Declarations, This is only a negative condition 
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of their validity which supposes also other positive condi- 
tions such as direct experience, etc. Without these the 
Scriptural Declarations will lose all authority. The 
Mimamsaka conception of the self-evident character of 
all declarations is an arbitrary assumption which does not 
bear examination. The Mimamsakas ignore the element 
of personal experience and other positive factors involved 
in the validation of the Moral Imperative. 

We have so far considered the nature and implications 
of the Moral Imperative without reference to the nature of 
the specific duties enjoined. We have seen however that 
there are not only nityanaimittika or unconditional duties 
for the individual but also kamyakarmas or duties 
which are conditionalon the agent's subjective desire for 
an end. The question therefore remains to be considered 
how the Imperative isto be conceived in regard to these 
conditional duties. These duties imply the agent’s desire 
for empirical ends and yet according to the Bhattas and 
the Prabhakaras the Imperative is independent, in its 
authority as wellas its operation, of any subjective desire 
of the agent. We shall therefore have to consider now : 


The Nature of the Imperative or Vidhi in the condi- 
tional duties (kamyakarmas), particularly those that involve evil in 
the form of himsa or injury to sentient beings. 


Such /imsa or destruction of life is part of many kimya 
duties such as syena, agnisoma, etc. Thus Syena is the 
specific ceremonial duty which is obligatory on the indivi- 
dual who wants to destroy his enemy. In so farasit enables 
him to attain this end it involves anartha or evilin the form 
of destruction of life. The question therefore has to be 
considered how from the Prabhakara and the Bhatta stand- 
points these can be conceived as obligations or duties 


conducive to the agent’s merit, particularly the acts invol- 
ving anartha or evi], 
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(a) The prabhükara view: The Prabhakaras contend 
that the Imperative as pravartaka, morally obligatory or 
impelling, requires only two things, viz, a niyojya or 
person commanded and a visaya or act commanded. These 
are the anubandhadvayas, the two necessary accompaniments, 
of Vidhi or Moral Imperative. Now in kamyakarmacodana 
or injunction as to a conditional duty we have these two 
anubandhas or necesssary accompaniments respectively in the 
person desiring something and the act which is laid down 
for the satisfaction of the desire. For example, in the 
injunction svargakamo yajeta, he that desires happiness in 
heaven must perform this particular sacrifice, we have the 
adhikaranubandha, the subject of the command, in the term 
svargakama or ‘the agent who desires happiness in heaven’ 
and the visayanubandha, i.e., object or act commanded, in 
the term yajeta, ‘the injunction of the particular sacrifice.’ 
Tt follows therefore by logical implication that the act, viz., 
yajikriya or particular sacrificial ceremony which is the 
bhavartha or object of the injunction, must be svargasadhana, 
ie., a means to the desired happiness in heaven. If it 
were not so, the term svargakama would be meaningless. 
Why should there be reference not merely to an agent but 
also to an agent desiring a particular end, viz, a specific 
satisfaction or happiness, if the enjoined duty had nothing 
to do with the particular end in question? It therefore 
necessarily follows that the act of sacrifice is a means 
(sadhana) and the happiness in heaven the end (sadhya) and 
there is sadhyasadhanabhava or relation of means and end 
between them. Hence this sadhyasadhanapratiti or sense of 
a means-and-end relation is logically implied in the prompt- 
ing of the Imperative or Vidhi. But in this case the 
pravartakatoa, the impelling character, of the Vidhi as the 
Moral Imperative, does not extend to svargadiphala or ends 
of happiness in heaven, etc. The agent is prompted by his 
own subjective desire or lipsa towards this end, and as this 
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empirical, pathological motive intervenes in a kamya duty 
prompted by the agent’s desire, the Vidhi as the non-empi- 
rical moral motive becomes udastna or indifferent. In other 
words, the Imperative is deprived of its character of moral 
impulsion or motivation through the presence of the empiri- 
cal or material motive, The only operation of the Impera- 
tive in this case is to produce the  sadhyasadhanapratii or 
consciousness of the act as a means to the desired end, 
and to indicate the itikartayyata, the manner of accom- 
plishing the act and thereby the end to which it is a 
means. These are the only functions of the Imperative in 
the conditional duties which imply desire in the agent and 
referto specific empirical ends. In the nifya or uncondi- 
tional duties however there being no extraneous end or 
consequence, there is also no subjective desire or lipbsa as a 
motive, Hence the Imperative here is a motive to the act 
itself, its function extending to motivation as well to the 
indication of the manner of accomplishing the duty in ques- 
tion. The two anubandhas or accompaniments here are :— 
(1) the niyojya or adhikari, i.e., the agent commanded, in 
this case irrespectively of his personal craving or wish, and 
(2) the visaya or bhavartha, ie, the act enjoined, Since 
there is no subjective motive, the visaya, the objective act, 
is itself the moving or prompting force. 

Now let us consider the cases of agnigomiya himsa and 
syena, The one involves evil in the form of pasughata or 
slaughter of animals, this being part of the sacrificial 
ceremony. The other also involves evil, viz., in the form of 
the destruction of the enemy, this being the object of the 
Syenayaga or ceremony of fyena. Now we have seen that 

vin the case of kamya, empirical or conditional duties 
(including jyotistoma, Syena, etc.), the pravarlakatva, the 
prescriptive or prompting function of the Injunctive as 
constituting fasiriyapravrili or moral impulsion consists only 
in indicating the jtikartavyata, manner of accomplishing 
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the act (including the sadhyasadhanapratiti, the inducement 
of the means-and-end consciousness), but does not cover the 
phalamsa, the consequence or end desired to be accomplished. 
Now in Agnisomiya himsa or injury to life involved in the 
ceremony of Agnisoma, the himsa or element of injury, Vize 
animal slaughter (pasughata) is included in the itikartavya- 
lümia or manner of accomplishing the ceremony and is - 
therefore covered by the sastriyapravrtti, the moral function 
of the Imperative. Hence such himsa or injury to life is 
morally legitimate (vaidha), and the samanyavidhi, the 
general prescription which prohibits himsa or injury to life 
(e.g., ma himsyat, thou shalt not take life), has therefore to 
be limited, restricted in its scope, by the visesavidhi, the 
special injunction which prescribes the agnigomipa himsa in 
the sacrificial ceremony of jyotistoma. But in the case of 
the yena ceremony however, the himsa, viz., Satrumarana 
or destruction of the enemy is phalamsa, part of the end or 
object which is aimed at. It does not fall within the 
itikartyayyatamsa, i.e., the part of the injunction which 
relates to the manner of accomplishing the Jyena ceremony. 
For this reason it cannot be covered by the moral function 
of the Imperative or Vidhi, i.e., the function of the injunc- 
tion whieh prescribes the $yena ceremony for the person 
who wants to destroy his enemy. Hence the samanyavidhi 
or general injunction which condemns injury to life (himsa) 
is not restricted in its application here, ie., it condemns 
Syena as adharma or morally evil. 

It follows from the above that for the Prabhakaras 
sastriya himsa, destruction of life having scriptural sanction, 
is right or wrong according to the nature of the particular 

_ injunction which leads to or involves it. Thus scriptural 
injunctions include nitya or unconditional duties and kamya 
or conditional duties (including ,jyolistoma, $yena, ete.) 
Now of these only arthas, i.c. those that are sukhadhika- 
duhkhajanaka in the sense of not being fraught with un- 
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happiness in excess of the happiness, are dharma, i.t., 
morally right or morally good. Syena, e.g., is adharma, 
morally evil because it is anartha or evil, i.e., evil as leading 
to unhappiness in excess of happiness. But it is not simply 
because it is an anartha or evil that it constitutes moral 
wrong or adharma, but because it is an anartha or evil which 
is scripturally condemned or prohibited. In other words, 
only such anarthas as are prohibited by Sastrika command 
are moral evils, and śyena as involving himsā or injury to 
life in its phalàmía or end aimed at falls within the scope 
of the general prohibition of himsa or injury to life—a 
general prohibition which is restricted only in respect of 
such injury as is involved in the manner of accomplishing 
an act and not asan end or consequence desired to be 
accomplished, Contrarywise only arthas, i.e., acts or objects 
which do not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness 
are dharma, morally good or morally right. But all arthas 
are not morally good, only codanalaksana arthas, 1.¢,, arthas 
having the mark of scriptural sanction, constitute moral 
duty. Thus there may be some arthas which are desirable 
from the non-fastriya or secular standpoint. These are not 
dharma. Similarly there may. be some anarthas which are 
undesirable from the empirical standpoint—anarthas as 
producing unhappiness in excess of happiness. But these 
will not constitute moral wrong unless prohibited by 
Sastrika prescription. It follows therefore that there may 
be some arthas and some anarthas which are devoid of 
moral significance. Thus nonprohibited anarthas are neither 
right nor wrong ; similarly non-prescribed arthas are also 
neither the one nor the other, and it is possible that there 
may be specific objects or acts which are neither arthas 
nor anarihas, and these also are morally neutra]. | 
It follows from Prabhakara’s view that the pramanya, 
the authority or authoritative charaeter of Vedic injunc- 
tions, is independent of any extraneous consequence or end, 
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any fruition or satisfaction to which it may conduce. This 
is true of the nitya or unconditional as well as the kāmya or 
conditional duties enjoined by the Vedas. In both cases 
the authority is independent of any ulterior end, and since 
in the conditional duties the agent is moved by his subjec- 
tive desire, the authoritative or imperative function of the 
injunction relates only to the itikartavyata, the manner of 
accomplishing the act and to the sadhyasadhanapratitz or 
inducement of the knowledge of means-and-end relation, 
between the act and the end aimed at. The authority in 


this case is logical rather than strictly moral—the Impera- 


tive ensuring validation of the consciousness of means-and- 
end relation and of the manner of accomplishing the act 
rather than impelling the will or pravrtti through its autho- 
rity. In nifya or unconditional duties however there being 
no intervening subjective desire, the authority extends to 
the will and determines it through its moral validity or 
pramanya. In either case therefore the pramanya or authority 
is established through the duty which is enjoined and not 
through any ulterior fruition or satisfaction which it may 
ensure. And thisis true of all Vedic prescriptions, their 
validity or authority being constituted by the prescribed 
acts or duties independently of extraneous ends (sarvasya 
vedasya karye eva pramanyam). Where such ends exist as in 
kamya of conditional duties, the Injunction loses its charac- 
ter of moral impulsion or authority, its only function 
being to indicate the act asa means to the end and the 
manner of accomplishing it. It follows from this that all 
Vedic prescriptions are validated through the duties 
enjoined and that prescriptions which lay down ends-in- 


. themselves independently of specific acts or duties are. 


apramana or unauthoritative. Hence the ZAtmasvarüpapara- 
vakyas of the Upanisad§, i, the Texts which declare 
realisation of the Self's true nature as the highest end, are 
unauthoritative. Such declarations enjoin a static fruition 
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for the moral agent—the fruition of rest in the Self's 
true nature as distinguished from an act of duty to 
be done, an end therefore which is other than any 
specific act to be accomplished. Hence they cannot be 
valid or authoritative. 

According to the Prabhakaras therefore the Vedic Law 
as Vidhi or Moral Imperative is not the eternally self- 
accomplished fruition of the Absolute as realised con- 
sciousness or experience presenting itself as an end to be 
realised. It is the act ofduty itseli in its pure essence, 
the act as having self-evidencing, self-validating authority, 
the act asan impersonal verity of the moral order as 
distinguished from a fact given in experience. Vidhi, in 
other words, is the self-positing and self-posited duty 
which is as different from the being of a given fact asit is 
from becoming. It is accomplished, realised being as 
distinguished from the static being of a given matter of 
fact, the being or reality which constitutes the validity of 
a self-authoritative duty or imperative as distinguished 
from the being ofa self-accomplished experience or fruition. 
It is this accomplished being as duty that comes up to us 
in the form of a categorical imperative. The authority of 
the Imperative is only the self-validation of the Dnty in 
consciousness as an accomplished verity of the moral 
order: it is the Law revealing itself to consciousness. in 
its essence as having dynamic reality or the validity of a 
duty to be accomplished. 

Such injunctions as are artha constitute dharma or 
morality according to the Prabhakaras, i.e., injunctions 
which do not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness 
constitute moral right, while injunctions which are anarthas 
. as producing more unhappiness than happiness are not 
morally right though having scriptural sanction, It is these 
injunctions which are really accomplished in the agents 
accomplishment of his duties and not any ulterior end or 
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consequence. Since in Aamya or conditional duties the 
agent is moved not by the injunction but by his subjective 
desire for an end, these are not strictly duties in the moral 
sense : they are pseudo-duties whose only function is to 
indicate the manner of accomplishing an end without 
prompting or impelling the will which is the true function 
of a duty as having moral authority. Hence itis the un- 
conditional duties without any extraneous end or consequence 
that are dutiesin the strict sense. The prompting here isthe 
prompting of the Imperative and not of any extraneous 
consequence or end, andis therefore strictly moral prompting 
or impulsion as distinguished from the empirical prompting 
of desire. It is therefore the accomplishment of such duties 
with pravriti or will determined by moral as distinguished 
from pathological prompting that constitutes man’s proper 
course. Such duties performed for duty's sake constitute 
morality (dharma), i.e., the accomplishment of the Impera- 
tive for the sake of the imperative without reference to any 
ulterior fruition or satisfaction. This is also man’s highest 
good, his mibsreyasa or paramapurusartha—this niyogasiddhi 
or accomplishment of pure duty as distinguished from the 
realisation of an ulterior end or happiness. Tt does not lead 
to happiness in heaven (svarga) or any other ulterior satis- 
faction which is implicated only in the kamya or conditional 
duties. These latter refer to a phala or extraneous result, 
such phala being aksipia, drawn on or implicated by, the 
fact of the subjective desire which prompts, though not 
implied in the imperative or impelling function of duty as 
duty. This impelling function becomes inoperative by the 
very fact of the subjective prompting in a conditional duty 
which thus lacks true moral significance or value. E 
N.B.—Some points however remain obscure in the 
Prabhakara doctrine. (1) Does Niyoga imply wapara or a 
process of becoming? Is it something that realises, posits 
itself ? In that case, it is bhavana, becoming, and not 
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being which contradicts the doctrine of a Moral Order 
as a system of established or accomplished moral verities. 
Is it then not vyāpāra at all, no process of becoming, but 
mere svabhava or essence? In that case, what is it the 
essence of ? Is it visayasvabhāva, the essence of the enjoined 
duty ? In that case, JViyoga is the act itself, the act in its 
pure essence, not a fact in its pure essence. But the 
question in this case is : is the visaya, the act which is the 
object of the Niyoga siddha, accomplished, or asiddha, un- 
accomplished,  4.&, vidyamana existent, or avidyamüna, 
non-existent, at the time of the niyoga ? If it isnon-existent, 
- then how does it become vakyartha, the import of the cate- 
gorical proposition? An hypothetical proposition may 
refer even to the non-existent, buta categorical proposition 
refers only to what exists. Tosay that the non-existent 
may be clothed with an imagined (Kalpanika) reality and 
thus be the import of a categorical proposition is to deprive 
JViyoga of its character of an objective, ontological verity, 
i.e., of its character of an accomplished fact in an establi- 
shed Moral Order. It is to give it only kalpanika, imagined 
existence, subject to all the forms and categories of the 
understanding. Again, if the visaya, the act in its essence, is 
existent (vidyamana), then it is siddha, accomplished and can- 
not be accomplished again. Lastly, if it be partly existent 
and partly non-existent (i.e., ideally existent and actually 
non-existent), then by as much as it is non-existent by so 
much it cannot be the meaning of the categorical proposition, 
and by as much as it is existent by so much it cannot be 
accomplished. Is it then phalasvabhava, of the essence of an 
end, as distinguished from visayasvabhava, the essence of a 
duty t This will be consequentialism as distinguished from 
° the ethical realism of Viyoga as act-essence or visayasvabhava. 

The difficulty here however is: the Niyoga as looking 
forward to an end will imply also an end of this end and 
also another end for the latter and so on ad infinitum. Again 
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the end as end being avidyamana or unrealised cannot be the 
import of a categorical proposition. (2) Again Niyoga is 
pramüna, validates or establishes itself as authoritative. 
But what is Pramanat Pramana is cidatmaka, self- 
validating experience or position in consciousness. JNiyoga 
as pramana is therefore bare pratibhasa or position in 
consciousness and thus we get neither its Aarparupa, the 
form of duty nor its freramarupa, the form of impulsion. 
These must be therefore only illusory superimpositions on 
Niyoga as mere self-evidencing experience. This is the 
objection of Brahmavada or Absolutism against the doctrine 
of Niyoga as mere Impersonal Law. Niyoga in this view is 
samvidatmaka, the self-revealing Spirit itself and isnot Pure 
Act or Duty as animpersonal axiological verity. (3) Thirdly, 
Niyoga is either of the form of duty (Karyarüpa) or of the 
form of moral impulsion (preraparüpa). This Niyoga again 
is Apüroa which constitutes dharma or merit, ie, Nivoga 
as accomplished constitutes merit. But the Prabhakaras 
reject alike the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of Apurva as 
Aimasamskara or subjective disposition of the self and the 
Bhatta conception of it as kripafaktü, i.e, an objective 
potency of the actitself. Hence the question is : where 
does Niyoga reside as Apurva and as constituting the agent's 
dharma or merit during the interval of its accomplishment ? 
Further how can it be Apuroa or Dharma as pure karyarupa 
or duty or as pure preraparüpa or moral obligation and 
impulsion? In either case we shall have the accomplish- 
ment of that which in its true essence is always to be. 
And further there is no difference in this case between 
the JViyoga as accomplished and the Niyoga as unaccom- 
plished, at least it is not clear what this difference, 
if any, positively is. Niyoga as Apurva is not karmika 
potency nor a samskara or disposition of the Aiman. What 
then, is it positively as distinguished from unaccomplished 
Law? (4) Lastly, what is the nihsreyasa or highest good 
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in the sense of paramapurusartha or ultimate and highest 
end of the individual? The Prabhakaras describe it as 
niyogasiddhi, the realisation of the Imperative, i,¢., its 
realisation in the case of the nitya,or unconditional duties 
(Tasmat  nityesu — miyogasiddhireva — purusartham, _niyoga- 
siddheh paramapurusarthatat—*Citsukhi’ reporting Prabha- 
kara’s view). What, then, is the essence of this realisation 
of the Imperative? We have already seen how the 
Prabhakaras avoid a positive definition of it. They merely 
reject the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Bhatta conceptions. Hence 
it isnot clear what constitutes the positive content of 
Prabhakara’s moksa. This moksa as Transcendental Free- 
dom is described as niyogasiddhi or realisation of the 
Imperative, but nyoga is always either prerana, impulsion, 
or karya, duty : it is not clear how it can bean accomplished 
or realised verity without being deprived of its very nature. 
There is also no possible locus of itin the interval of realisa- 
tion or accomplishment, and: thus Prabhakara’s moksa as 
consisting in the realisation of Niyoga remains merely a 
negative concept. Salikanütha (a disciple of Prabhakara) 
however, in the ‘‘Prakaranapancika,” in the chapter on 
Tattvaloka, mentions duhkhabhava or freedom from suffering 
as Prabhakara’s moksa. According to him there are two 
courses—the course which leads to svarga or happiness in 
heaven and the course which leads to moksa or freedom from 
suffering The former comes on the wake of kamyakarmas 
or conditional duties depending on the agent’s desire, while 
the latter is brought on by self-knowledge (Atmajiana), the 
discharge of the unconditional duties (nityanaimittika- 
karmanusthina) and the varjana, eschewing, of the condi- 
tional duties (kamya) and of the nisiddha or forbidden 
actions, by an agent who is virakta, dispassionate or 
indifferent to allurement of pleasure or happiness. Hence 
Prabhakara’s moksa, according to Salikanatha, is more than 
mere niyogasiddhi in the sense of the disinterested discharge 
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of the unconditional duties: itis not merely the accomplish- 
ment of the duty but is also self-knowledge besides condu- 
cing to an end, ziz., duhkhabhava or freedom from suffering. 
But this is practically givingup Prabhakara’s speciality and 
conceding everything to Kumarila. An extraneous end is 
assumed as completing the accomplishment of the JViyoga 
and even the Upanisad texts declaring self-knowledge as 
the highest end are rendered authoritative by being brought 
under a codanü or injunction, viz., almajnanacodana or 
command enjoining self-knowledge. Says Salikanatha : ato 
visayavisesasambhogak eva anandah iti sundaram, i.e, the 
satisfaction which consists in the enjoyment of specific 
objects is one way to svarga or happiness in heaven. It is 
not moksa however which is the end or good which results 
from the cessation of all empirical suffering : moksaslu 
samsarikaduhkhopasamat purusartha iti puskalam. What, then, 
is this moksa or liberation ? He is said to be liberated 
who by subduing his desire for empirical life full of woes, 
religiously refrains from the pursuit of empirical ends as 
well as from the acts which are forbidden as sinful, whose 
merit as well as demerit have worn out, and who by the 
cultivation of self-knowledge as a religious duty with the 
aid of moral tranquillity, application, sexual continence, 
etc., has completely destroyed the entire mass of 
responsibility for his doings. Kah punarmoksah? Yah khalu 
samsarikebhyah dubkhebhyah gatasprhah sah nisiddhebhyah abhyu- 
dayasadhanebhyah ca nivartamanah  dharmadharmau — ksayam 
nayan éamadamabrahmacaryadikangopabrmhitena atmajnanena 
“nq ca punarüvariate" iti coditena nihsesakarmasayam | nasayan 
mucyate (Salikanatha's *Prakaranapancika "). 

. (b) Kumarila’s view 3 We have seen that Prabhakara 
interprets dharma as codanalaksanah arihah in the sense that 
it includes anarthas which have the mark of scriptural sanc- 
tion as well as arthas which are without scriptural sanction. 
In other words, according to Prabhakara there may be 
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arthas, ie., objects not producing unhappiness in excess of 
happiness, which may not be soripturally enjoined. These 
are not dharma, duty or moral right. Similarly, there may 
be anarthas or evils as producing more unbappiness than 
happiness and these may be scripturally enjoined. These 
also are not moral duties or dharma. Only arthas are 
dharma and of these only such as are scripturally enjoined. 
For Kumarila however whatever is scripturally enjoined is 
an artha and also a moral duty or dharma. Hence scripture 
cannot enjoin anartha or evil: it only forbids or prohibits 
the pursuit of such anartha. A scriptural law (codana) may 
be either a positive injunction (Vidhi) ora negative prohibi- 
tion (JVisedha). It relates to an artha or positive end in the 
first case and prescribes its accomplishment as. duty. In 
the latter case it relates to some anartha or evil and 
prescribes cessation or abstention (nivrtit) from it. It is 
these negative prescriptions as prohibiting anartha or evil 
and wrong actions that are implied by codanalaksanah 
anarthak or anartha having a scriptural mark. ‘They are not 
anarthas having scriptural sanction as Prabhakaras interpret 
them, but anarthas scripturally indicated for abstention or 
cessation, Such anarihas are adharma, morally evil or 
wrong, as prohibited by scripture and not morally neutral 
or indifferent having scriptural sanction as Prabhakaras 
contend. There are no anarthas positively enjoined, 
anarthas being always the object of prohibition, and never 
that of a positive injunction. Contrarywise only anarthas 
are the objects of scriptural prohibition and there are no 
objects of prohibition which are arthas or positive ends as 
Prabhakaras hold.. There may indeed be anarthas which 
are not prohibited by Sasira and thus are morally neutral, 
but whatsoever is thus prohibited is an anartha and 
therefore adharma or morally evil, and never an artha which 
is morally neutral as Prabhakaras contend. Similarly, 
there may indeed be arthas which are not scripturally 
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enjoined and thus are morally neutral but whatsoever is 
so enjoined is an. artha and therefore dharma, morally right, 
and never an anartha which is morally neutral as Prabha- 
karas conceive it. For Kumarila an end isa logical and 
psychological implicate of a scriptural Imperative, though 
of course it does not constitute its moral authority. Hence 
an end, either as positive realisation of a good or negative 
cessation from an evil, being necessarily implied, an 
Imperative as injunctive or prohibitive must necessarily 
refer to an artha or anartha. Hence there cannot be 
positive injunction of an anartha nor negative prohibition 
of an artha. Kumarila further holds that there is no rule 
that the validity of the Vedas consists exclusively in the 
obligatoriness or authority of specific acts as duties. With 
regard to the Upanisad texts at least it must not be denied 
that the validity accrues from something other than an 
act or duty, ie., from the intrinsic value or excellence of 
the Self in its true nature as an accomplished reality as 
distinguished from an act to be accomplished. It cannot 
be supposed that the Self is a duty to be accomplished by 
the will. It follows therefore that Sabda, verbal testimony; 
ig not necessarily and invariably in reference to some 
karya or duty to be accomplished, i.e., it is not invariably a 
command but may also be a simple declaration of truth, 
(Sarvasya Vedasya karye eva pramanyam iti na  niyamah 
upanisadvakyanam Atmasvarupaparatvam na nirākartavyam 
Na avasyam praortiyadhina vyutpatiih. Tasmāt naikantatah 
karyarthata fabdanam.—“Sastradipika,’’) 

According to Kumarila therefore an end is implicated 
logically and psychologically in every scriptural Imperative 
prescribing à duty, but does not constitute its morati 
authority or validity as duty which depends purely on ite 
own nature as duty. But this holds in case of texts that 
prescribe duties, i.e. are of the nature of imperatives or 
commands. ‘There are however other texts which are not 
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imperatives but simple declarations of truths or accom- 
plished realities. Such for example are the Upanisad texts 
which declare the intrinsic worth or excellence of the Self 
inits true nature, In this case the nature of an accom- 
plished reality is declared as an end-in-itself, and the 
validity or authority ef the text is consequent on this self- 
aecomplished end or value which is thus not merely a 
logical or psychological implicate of the declaration but 
also constitutes its content and determines its validity. 
We have thus two kinds of scriptural declarations :—(1) 
those that are moral imperatives in which ends are 
non-morally implicated or involved, but which are not 
themselves validated or established as morally authorita- 
tive through such ends, and (2) those that are declarations 
of accomplished facts having intrinsic value or excellence 
and are thus established through these as being themselves 
their own ends. 

What, then, are these ends which are non-morally 
implicated in Moral Imperatives ? According to Kumarila, 
we have two kinds of these ends, (1) duhkhasambhinnam 
sukham, i.e., unmixed happiness or happiness unadulterated 
by unhappiness, and (2) nityasukham, i.e., eternal happi- 
hess, unending satisfaction or bliss. The former constitutes 
nihsreyasah or summum bonum in the lower sense, an 
inferior sort of summum bonum, which is only unmixed 
happiness but not eternal happiness as it may be exhausted 
through fruition or bhoga and thus end ina rebirth. The 
course which leads to itis the course of the accomplishment 
of kamya or conditional duties—the course of vihitakamya- 
karmanusthana. Ag it does not lead to an enduring and 
imperishable fruition, it is only a relative best. A better 
course is that of the discharge of the nitya or unconditional 
duties and the realisation of Atmajnana or self-knowledge. 
These are dharmadharmavirodhi, 46, Opposed to dharma, 
merit, as well as adharma, demerit. Hence they may bring 
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on the destruction of both in the end, thereby conducing 
to an eternal happiness or nityasukha (according to some 
followers of Kumarila) or the Self’s freedom by the 
destruction of all its specific qualities (samastavaisestkatmaguno- 
cchedah) according to others. Hence while the lower course 
of the conditional duties leads only to some kind of 
unadulterated happiness, the higher course of the uncon- 
ditional duties and self-knowledge leads to a lasting 
fruition either assamastavaisesikatmagunocchedah, i.e., enduring 
freedom through the destruction of allthe specific qualities 
of the Self, or as nityasukha, i.¢., eternal happiness. 

Let us now consider the nature and implications of a 
specific duty involving evil in some form such as himsa or 
destruction of life. Take the case of the ceremony of 
Syena whose end is the destruction of the enemy. We 
have seen that according to Kumarila whatever is posi- 
tively enjoined by scripture is an artha as well as dharma or 
duty, Now śyena is the object of a Vidhicodana or positive 
injunction. Hence it is svarupatah dharmah, i.e., moral duty 
considered in its own nature as scripturally enjoined. But 
Syena also leads to an anarthaphala, i.e., evil consequence or 
result, viz., the destruction of the enemy. How is such 
an evil consequence or anartha to be reconciled with the 
nature of fjena as duty which is always ariha or good ? 
Kumarila's view is that the consequence or end, being 
only a non-moral implicate ofthe duty, does not affeot its 
nature as morally authoritative. The duty as a moral 
imperative is an artha even though there may be an anartha 
or evil in its implication _of an end or phala which is non- 
moral. The evil or anartha in this case is himsa or destruc- 
tion of life which is the object of the scriptural prohibition 
* «thou shalt not take the life of a sentient being." Hence 
it ig not merely anartha or evil but also adharma or moral 
evil. Now this adharma or moral evil appertains to the 
consequence or phala which is implicated in the moral 
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imperative but is not essential to its nature as moral duty. 
Hence the nature of the latter as moral duty and therefore 
as artha or good is not affected by association with such 
moral evil as its consequence. It may be called moral evil 
only by upacara or transference of the nature ofthe end to 
itself, but in itself itis not adharma or moral evil. This 
holds good inspite of the fact that the moral evil of the 
consequence or phala will bring on its own retribution in 
the form of naraka or suffering in hell, for it is not jyena 
itself which brings on this retribution, but it isthe evil 
involved in the consequence. This evil being destruction 
of life which is scripturally prohibited must mature into 
its own punishment in due course but not because of the 
ceremony of śyena as an enjoined duty but because of the 
forbidden consequence of injury to life which is not 
necessary to its moral authority as scripturally enjoined. 
There are indeed certain exceptional or special cases in 
which destruction of life is allowed by the Vedas. These 
are the six exemptions, i.e., the exceptions to the general 
rule prohibiting. such destruction. Destruction of life is 
legitimate, e.g. (1) in protecting the life of a cow from the 
attack of an a/elày? or enemy, (2) in saving the life of a 
Brahmin, etc. In such circumstances there is no evil in 
Sena if there is no natural or laukika means available. In 
all other cases Syena involves evil, but only indirectly or 
mediately through the consequence or end and not in its 
own nature as duty. Such evil brings on naraka or suffering 
in hell, but $yena itself does not bring about this suffering, 
[ This is also the view of most Neo-Naiyayika writers and 
also of Visvanatha, but is opposed to that of Old Nyaya 
writers (¢,g., Jayanta) and of Sankhya, both the latter 
condemning $yena as anartha or evil.) 
Let us consider the above with reference to the three 
parts or constitutive factors of a Vidhi or Scriptural 
Injunction, We have seen that an injunction usually 
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consists of (1) a sadhyamsa or part prescribing an end, 
(2) a sadhanam$a or part indicating the means, and (3) an 
itikartyavatamsa or part showing the manner of accomplish- 
ing the act indicated as means. Now according to the 
Prabhakaras, the end or consequence being not implied or 
imported by the moral function of the Imperative, syena 
which involves prohibited himsa or destruction of life in its 
phalamSa or end cannot be morally justified. According to 
Kumarila however the moral function of the Injunction 
covers all the three parts of end, means and manner of 
accomplishment, but unequally. viz., primarily the means 
or act (¢.g., the Yaga or sacrifice) and the manner or mode 
of accomplishment, and only by implication the end, sadhya or 
phala such as happiness in heaven, etc, Further Vidhi or 
moral Imperative has authority even in the kamya or 
conditional duties as revealing (jmapaka) the sadhyasadhanata 
or conduciveness of the act to the end desired. But the 
phalakamana or desire for an end depends on the purusa, 
the agent, and therefore it is the purusa himself who 
causes the prazriti or will to the accomplishment of the 
end. (Svayameva hi jananti pūrusūh kartavyam iti svaya- 
meva purusapravriti—Ramakrsna’ s «Siddhāntacandrika” on 
«Sastradıpikā”). But since the Imperative is also pravartaka, 
obligatory or morally impelling, the sadhyaphala, i.e., the 
end to be accomplished, is also in a secondary sense 
vidheya, duty or object of the Imperative, Hence in kamya 
or conditional duties like Jyena, the scope of the Imperative 
extends also to the end or consequence though only 
indirectly by implication or in a secondary sense, but 
since this consequence is 8 prohibited anartha or evil in 
certain cases, ¢.g., himsa or destruction of life, there is 
‘adharma or moral evil on account of such consequence. 
But such adharma appertains to the end and does not taint 
the nature of the śyena itself in its own nature which is 
dharma or duty. The {yena is thus svarüpatah dharmah, 
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ic, is morally legitimate in its own nature as a duty 
primarily imported by a positive injunction, but since it 
brings on Syenajanyahimsa, i.e., prohibited destruction of 
life, mediately through its consequence or end, it is 
regarded as morally wrong (adharma) by superimposition 
(upacüra), i.e., the superimposition of the consequence on 
the act itself which leads to the consequence. 


It follows therefore that according to the Prabhakaras 
evil or wrong can be justified only as implicated in or as 
a necessary part of the duty itself. It cannot be justified 
as an end aimed at. According to Kumarila however such 
evil or wrong may be indirectly implicated in a relative or 
conditional duty depending on the agent’s desire though it 
cannot be primarily imported by the Imperative. Thus 
there is a duty even with reference to the accomplishment 
of an end which is morally evil or wrong : one may seek it 
in the proper manner or one may be remiss even in this. 
The duty therefore is with reference to the mode of accom- 
plishing the end and one may acquire merit or demerit by 
conforming to the rules or not conforming thereto, ‘The 
end is thus only indirectly implicated in such a duty, and 
though the evil of the end may result in the agent’s 
demerit, yet this is other than the demerit which may 
accrue to him on account of his not properly accomplishing 
his duty with reference to the end. (In this sense even 
the sharper and the robber have their specific duties : they 
must conform to the rules, to their special codes failing 
wherein they will be failing in their duty.) 


In the foregoing analysis we have considered evil and 
particularly moral evil with reference to positive scriptural 
prescriptions or injunctions, 7.¢., we have considered how 
far and in what sense such injunctions can be said to imply 
anything which is wrong or evil in its nature. It now 
remains to be considered in what sense such evil is to be 
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regarded as constituting the object of the negative prescrip- 
tions or prohibitions. This leads us to : 

The Doctrine of Nisedha or Scriptural Prohibition according 
to Prabhakara and Kumarila respectively. 

(1) Prabhakara’s view : We have already seen that, 
according to the Prabhakaras, an anariha may be anartha 
or evil merely from the laukika, secular standpoint, or 
simply from the Sastrya, scriptural standpoint, or from 
both. Now seriptural anarthas, whether simply scriptural, 
or scriptural as well as secular, may be the object of a 
scriptural prohibition as well as a scriptural injunction. 
It is only anarthas which are scripturally prohibited that 
constitute adharma or moral wrong. An anartha is scripturally 
enjoined in a kamya duty, and as the injunction in such a 
case is without moral force because of the agents Aamana 
or subjective desire, such anartha is devoid of strict moral 
significance, 2.£., is neither moral nor immoral. Provided 
therefore that an anartha is not specifically prohibited 
in some other prescription, it may be the object ofa 
positive injunction without being either right or wrong. 
But if it is prohibited elsewhere it is wrong because of 
such scriptural prohibition. Further all scriptural 
prohibitions have only anartha in view, i.l., anartha in the 
sense of producing more unhappiness than happiness. 
Such anartha may not be anartha or evil from the secular 
standpoint, but it is always anartha in the Sastripa or non- 
empirical sense. 

Tt is these anarthas which constitute the object only of 
scriptural prohibitions that constitute moral evil or moral 
wrong. But the prohibitions do not refer to any ulterior 
end or consequence such as sin of the agent (pratyavaya) and. 
his consequent punishment in hell : ib is not reference to 
any such extrancous end that constitutes the moral 
wrongness of an act which is prohibited. On the contrary, 
the prohibition itself constitutes the wrongness in question. 
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As a matter of fact the prohibition involves nothing beyond 
tho two essentials of a niyoga or command. viz. (1) a niyojya, 
adhikrtapurusa or person on whom the command is binding, 
in this case every man who feels the desire for the forbidden 
indulgence, and (2) a sadhana, means or instrument for the 
accomplishment of the command which in this case is 
nivriti or cessation from the forbidden act. These are the 
only necessary accompaniments of the prohibition as 
imperative or obligatory 80 that no phalakamana, no desire 
for any ulterior end or consequence such as pratyavayabhava 
or freedom from the taint of sin, is necessary. The mere 
presentation of the enjoined duty is sufficient for the agent's 
cessation : the imperative is self-appropriated as purusa- 
visesana or specification of the Self, and thus acts as the 
deterrent. There is no pathological desire which acts as 
the counteractive to the forbidden impulse, no extraneous 
end or consequence, the carrying out of the command, 
i.c., the required cessation or abstention, being itself its 
own end. Hence the only purusariha or end which is 
accomplished. by the cessation is niyogasiddhi or accomplish- 
ment of the command, the siddhi or accomplishment in this 
case being negative abstention or overcoming of a positive 
craving. 

(2) Kumarila's view : According to Kumarila however 
the desire for an end is a psychological condition of volition 
in every case, i... in the negative as well as the positive 
form of it. Thus there is hitaprapti or attainment ofthe 
good as a motive in positive willing (pravyiti) while there is 
ahitaparihara or avoidance of evil as a motive in negative 
willing or nivyiti, The law of selection and rejection as æ 
psychological condition thus holds good in all cases, even in 
moral willing from the consciousness of duty. Hence in 
nivrtti or cessation in view of scriptural prohibition or 
nisedha, there is desire for an end, viz., the desire to avoid. 
subjective sin (pralyavaya) and its consequence of suffering 
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in hell (naraka). This is the ahita or evil which is sought 
to be avoided by such cessation just as in vidhi or positive 
injunction there is the realisation of a positive end or good 
(hita), viz., happiness in heaven and the like. 

Tt follows therefore that according to Prabhakara the 
prohibition, though binding independently of the agent’s 
desire for an ulterior end such as freedom from sin, is yet 
conditional on his feeling the forbidden impulse. It is thus 
conditional in one sense an? unconditional in another : 
provided you feel the impulse, the prohibition binds you, 
but you cannot avoid eoming under its authority if you are 
under the sway of the impulse. Further, such impulse is a 
prius only of the application of the imperative to your 
case ; itis not a condition of the accomplishment of the 
imperative. The imperative is accomplished purely through 
the moral prompting without requiring a nonmoral psy- 
chological motive for its accomplishment. It is otherwise 
with the positive injunctions, These are unconditionally 
authoritative, independently even of a psychological prius 
of subjective impulse. They are accomplished likewise 
through themselves without implying any extrancous 
desire. The so-called conditional injunctions are not true 
moral injunctions. They imply a subjective prius of 
empirical impulse and for that very reason are not duties 
put mere facts resulting from psychological causes. Accord- 
ing to Kumarila however there is desire for an end in all 
scriptural imperatives, negative and positive. Such desire 
is a psychological condition of the accomplishment of the 
duty though not necessary for the moral impulsion or 
obligatoriness of the imperative. This is true not only of 
the unconditional but also of the conditional injunctions 
' as well as the prohibitions. The prohibitions however 
imply something more : they imply a forbidden impulse in 
the agent as the prius of their application. Hence they 
are conditional on the agent in two ways, conditional on à 
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forbidden impulse in him and conditional on his desire to 
avoid the consequence thereof. The former is the prius of 
the application and the latter of the accomplishment of 
the prohibition. The conditional injunctions are also 
similarly conditional in two ways, conditional on an 
empirical impulse which in this case is a condition of 
application as well as of accomplishment of the enjoined 
duty. Thus the prohibitions and conditional injunctions 
are doubly conditional according to Kumarila: in either 
case there is not only desire for an end as a condition of 
psychological motivation but also an impulse (to be 
checked or realised) as the condition of the moral applica- 
tion of the command. The unconditional injunctions 
however apply without reference to any subjective impulse 
and thus are conditional on desire only in respect of 
psychological prompting. 

Hence according to the Prabhakaras the moral 
imperative, positive or negative, is independent of 
pathological motivation, though in the case of the 
latter there is a psychological prius of forbidden impulse 
to be counteracted. Moreover the conditional in- 
junctions resulting from subjective prompting are 
without moral force. According to Kumarila however, 
even the unconditional injunctions imply psychological 
motivation through the desire for an end. In the pro- 
hibitions and the conditional injunctions there is more- 
over an additional psychological prius of impulse as the 
condition of application. Both Kumarilaand Prabhakara 
however admit that the moral motive or prompting of the 
Law is the essential factor which mayrequire a pathological 
psychological prompting as a secondary accompaniment or 

' may not require it. In either case therefore the moral — 
intention is primary and an extraneous desire is either un- 
necessary or merely subsidiary. Another question however 
arises here : the moral intention may not only refer to an 
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extraneous end through the implication ofa subjective 
desire, but may also lead to unintended or undesired 
consequences fraught with good or evil. How far are 
these consequences of moral significance ? Do they lead 
to the agent’s merit or demerit? Do they affect in any 
way the moral nature of the acts whose collateral accom- 
paniments or consequences they are? ‘This leads us to 


the question of the subjective and objective rightness or wrongness 
of an act considered as such. 

The question is: whether rightness or the opposite 
appertains to the act in its own nature apart from the 
subjective intention of the agent or whether it attaches 
to it only through the agent’s conscious choice. In the 
former case, there willbe responsibility even for unintended 
and accidental acts, i.e. merit or demerit will accrue 
therefrom. In the latter case there will be responsibility 
only for acts from conscious foresight and choice. Is the 
act, then, in itself right or wrong? Is it a source of merit 
and demerit on its own account, or only through the 
subjective intention ? Is moral responsibility determined 
purely by the nature of the aet, or by the subjective 
intention, or by both conjointly ? 

Consider the following cases :— 

(1) When the forbidden anartha or evil, e.g., destruc- 
tion oflife condemned by scripture, is intended as a 
consequence, but is remote and mediated (vyavahita), 
though certain, (a) Thus there may be death in conse- 
quence of festering boils, ulcers, etc., which may again be 
hastened by means of poisoning (visaprayoga), sword stroke 
(khadgaghata), etc. Here death is caused by the latter 
- through the intervening boils, ulcers, etc., and the question 
is how far this tantamounts to murder and the consequent 
guilt thereof. (^) Similarly death may be caused by 
means of the 5yena ceremony, the jyena generating marana. 
parva, i.e, & non-natural potency which causes the death in 
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question. Here also death is caused mediately, the 
intervening factor here being a non-natural agency as 
distinguished from the natural factors in the previous 
instance. Is this then also equivalent to murder? (¢) 
Again, one may worship the Siva Deity with a view to 
laying down one's life at the holy pilgrimage of Kasi. 
Here also à non-natural means is employed and the 
question is whether the agent is chargeable with the guilt 
of suicide. 

(2) When the anartha or evil is unintended and 
accidental, being the unforeseen consequence of anact done 
originally with a good intention, e.g., when there is death 
of a cow caused by its falling into a well that has dried up 
and thus has failed of its original beneficial purpose of 
supplying drinking water to the locality. 

(3) When the anariha or mischief is an accidental 
consequence of an act which is morally indifferent (neither 
good nor evil). e.g. the throwing of a javelin which by 
missing its aim kills a Brahmin. 

The question is : how far is the agent morally responsi- 
ble in each of these cases 7 Has he incurred demerit because 
of the consequence of his action? Or has there been no 
demerit in so far as there has been no subjective intention 
and choice ? 

Here there are different views :— 

(1) Some hold that right and wrong relate always to 
the agent’s motive. There is indeed an objective factor, 
viz., the nature of the actor its consequence. But not until 
these are subjectively foreseen and intended, is there any 
moral responsibility. Himsa e.g., destruction of life, may 

, be considered merely objectively as maranaphalavyapara, i.e., ` 
as a series of events ending in a death. Thus regarded it 
is not adharma or morally wrong: it is only an objective 
happening in nature, a chain of objective conditions and 
circumstances culminating in the death of a particular 
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being. Himsa may also be defined as franaviyogavacchinna 
prayojakavyaparah, i.e., as a voluntary act which ends in a 
consequence of death. Even in this case it would not be 
necessarily wrong as the consequence in question may be 
no part of the intention of the voluntary action. Lastly, 
himsi may be defined as maranaphaladosena anusthiyamana 
maranaphalaprayojakavyaparah, i.e, as a voluntary act cul- 
minating in death in consequence of the act being willed 
deliberately with the object of bringing about the death in 
question. In this case the kimsa is morally wrong (adharma), 
but not if it is soripturally sanctioned (as e. g., in destruc- 
tion of an enemy by means of śyena), nor also if it comes 
under the six exceptions allowed as in protecting the life of 
a cow or a Brahmin. 

Hence in the absence of subjective intention (uddeía) 
the kapakarta, the owner of the well, is not responsible, i.e., 
incurs no sin, for the death of the cow ; the parivesakah, the 
person who serves the meal, is not responsible for the 
death of the bhokta, the person who eats it; the galalagna- 
nnamrta, the person who dies of choking while taking his 
food, is not a/mahanta, guilty of suicide. Because there is 
no uddesa or subjective intention of himsa or injury to life, 
therefore there is no sin in these cases. The upholders 
of subjective rightness exempt even unintentional causing 
of a Brahmin’s death from the category of acts to be 
regarded as sinful when the naüracapraksepa, the throwing 
of the javelin which causes Brahmanamaraya or death of a 
Brahmin, is anyoddesakria, is thrown with a purpose other 
than that of causing the Brahmin’s death, it is not 
Brahmahantrtva, i.e., not culpable destruction of a Brahmin’s 
life. It is regarded as culpable destruction by gaumavyapa- 
deśa and laksanā, i.e., in a secondary sense to indicate the 
social loss. The penalty for such unintentional destruc- 
tion of a Brahmin is only half, and is merely vacanika or 
customary being imposed for social reasons and not for any 
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sin (pratyavaya) ineurred. But where there is uddesa or 
subjective intention, there is sin even if the consequence 
is remote and mediated as in khadgaghatena branaparamparaya 
maranam, death caused by a deliberate injury on a festering 
boil. In this sense there is sin in destruction of life by 
jyena and other non-natural means, provided of course 
that such destruction does not come under the six exemp- 
tions or is otherwise positively enjoined by scripture. 

(2) Others however hold that rightness and wrongness 
are objective categories independent ofsubjective intention 
or uddeía: they belong to acts considered objectively as 
conducing to good or evil without reference to the agent’s 
foresight and choice. The upholders of this view hold 
that every forbidden act is charged with a narakasadhanapurva 
i. a supersensuous potency for evil which necessarily 
leads to suffering in hell and this is independent of uddesa 
or the agent’s subjective intention. Tn other words, there 
are objective supernatural potencies associated with 
certain acts and these bring on a specific suffering or à 
specific happiness, as the case may be, even when the 
agent has been led into these acts purely by accident 
without conscious intention and foresight. Hence every 
such act is a sin and thus prayascilia or proper expiation is 
also obligatory on the agent in every instance, Hence 
the man who kills a Brahmin is guilty of culpable 
destruction of a Brahmin and must undergo the full twelve 
years’ religious penalty even if he has killed him by pure 
accident, Ordinarily no doubt akamakrta, ie. accidental 
and unintentional acts, are visited only with half the 
penalty, but this does not apply to acts which are scrip- 
turally forbidden. These latter produce pratyavayapurva or 
religious demerit and must be expiated by the full penalty 
imposed. 

According to Vi$vanatha however there is no sin only 
where adysta or supernatural means are used, in every other 
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case the sin depending on uddesa or subjective intention of 

the agent. Hence there is no sin in syena. Sridhara how- 

ever holds that there is sin in all akamakria or unintentional 

acts, this being due not to any objective potency in the acts 

to lead to a specific punishment such as naraka or suffering 
in hell, but being due to the pramada, carelessness or 

inadvertence which such acts imply. The agent is 

responsible for this carelessness and is thereby responsible 

also for the acts. 

N.B.—With these conceptions of objective rightness 
we may compare the Buddhist conception of institutional 
morality and institutional responsibility. The Buddhists 
hold that there is responsibility not merely for the objec- 
tive consequence of any particular action, but also for all 
. the consequences of all the actions which the founding of 
a particular institution may entail, Thus the founder of 
an institution is morally responsible for all the good and 
evil effects of the institution, present and future, even 
effects which come about long after his death. For 
example, if a religious ceremony involves pranihimsa or 
animal secrifice, then the person who first initiates the 
ceremony is responsible for every life that is sacrificed for 
the sake of the ceremony in question. (Devakuladipratistha- 
panam, tatra sattvah hanyante. Tadeva kuladyapabhagat 
tatkartynam — santanaparibhaganvayam = — apunyamapi jayaie— 
*Madhyamikavrtti" by Candrakirti.) 


CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


The “Analysis of conscience" has shown that the 
consciousness of duty presupposes specific impulses in the 
agent to be regulated, subdued or moralised. Thus there 
are pathological feelings determining the so-called condi- 
tional duties which are obstacles to ethical disinterestedness 
and must be restrained with a view to the proper 
discharge of the unconditional duties. There are also 
immoral impulses and passions which are prohibited 
altogether and these have also to be subdued. A 
classification of these impulses and passions from the 
psychological as well as the ethical point of view is 
thus a necessary sequel to the analysis of conscience in 
the Psychological Ethics of Self-Purification. In this 
chapter we shall consider the Hindu Analysis and classifica- 
tion of the Springsof Action, and we shall find that the 
Hindus tackle the problem not merely from the theoretical 
standpoint of psychological mechanism but also from the 
ethical standpoint of moral worth or value. 

The subject is treated in Vaisesika, Nyaya, Sankhya as 
well as Vedanta systems. The Vaisesika treatment of the 
question is to be found in Pra$astapada's Bhasya on the 
Vaisesika sütras which I have supplemented by occasional 
references to the “Nyayakandalitika”’, As regards the 
Nyàya view however I have considered it necessary not 
only to refer to Vatsyayana's presentation of the subject 
but also the classification in the “Nyayamanjari” of 
Jayanta Bhatta which is slightly different and in some 
respects fuller. My presentation of the Sankhya treatment 
is based mainly on the Vydsa-Bhasya on the Patafijala 
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sütras while the Vedanta view I have tried to expound 
from one of the later writings which, as we shall see, 
presents many special points of interest in several ways. 


I. Vai$ESIKA CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SPRINGS or ACTION. 


Praśastapāda considers the subject of the Springs of 
Action in the Gunagrantha of his Bhasya on the Vaisesika 
sütras. According to him there are two roots or Springs of 
the process of willing, namely, Desire (/cha) which is 
always the desire for pleasure or happiness (Sukha) and 
Aversion (Dvesa) which is the aversion towards pain 
(Duhkha). 


(A) Analysis of Pleasure or Sukha 


The nature of pleasure is that it is characterised by a 
peculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favour- 
ableness or anugraha, and its specific effects are (1) this 
sense of favourableness, (2) a feeling of attraction towards 
the pleasurable object (abhisvanga) and (8) certain bodily 
expressions such as the brightness of the eyes, the face, 
ete, (nayanadi-prasada, vaimalya). 

It is to be observed that the effect of favourableness 
gives us the subjective side of pleasure while attraction 
represents its objective or conative aspect. Lastly, the 
physiological effects, namely, the brightness of the eyes, 
etc., are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nyayakandalitika the effect of favourableness 
is very fully explained. It is pointed out that pleasure 
being by nature favourable is the experience of the object 
which reacts favourably on the self producing the 
consciousness of fruition. This constitutes the subjective 
appropriation of the pleasure, Pleasure being once produ- 
ced produces also the consciousness of itself as favourable 
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to the self and this constitutes the self’s approval of the 
pleasure. Hence, according to this interpretation there 
are no unfelt or unrecognised pleasures, a conclusion 
against which the Vedantist will cite such familiar states 
asthe unconscious happiness of a dreamless sleep and 
analogous experiences. 

Pragastapada next enumerates the conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are :—(1) proximity to the desired 
object, (2) consciousness of some good to be attained, 
(3) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, (4) organic 
equilibrium (szas/hata) and (5) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that isfopalabdhi or prospect of some good 
to be realised by the object isa necessary condition of 
pleasure, for the person who is drawn towards some other 
object feels no pleasure from the experience (visayaniara- 
vyasaktasya sukhanutpadat). Hence, pleasure presupposes not 
only subjective predisposition towards the object but also 
active interest and attention for the time being, this 
being the pragmatic aspect of all feeling. 

Tt is also assumed that besides the natural causes, 
pleasure also supposes certain other conditions of a non. 
phenomenal character. These are the moral causes or 
conditions of pleasure such as dharma, merit or righteous- 
ness of the subject, The assumption is that the life of a 
spiritual being cannot be explained merely by natural 
causes without reference to his freedom. Itis freedom 
that distinguishes the spiritual from the merely natural 
agent. A spiritual being is the creator of his own values, 
and his pleasures and pains should be regarded in the last 
analysis as the fruition of his own self-determined activity, 
of his own Karma. i 

In the Nyayakandalitika three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e., pleasures which are induced by 
conditions different from those noticed above. Thus we 
have pleasures of reminiscence (smytijam) and pleasures of 
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choice and resolution (sa&kalpajam). These are not sensory 
feelings and do not depend on the condition of thestimula- 
tion of the sense-organs. Thirdly, there isin the case of 
those who have attained a true knowledge of the self a 
kind of satisfaction even when we have neither object 
(visaya), nor desire (iccha), nor reminiscence, nor anticipation 
—a kind of felicity which results from (1) self-knowledge 
(almajnana), (2) self-collectedness (sama), (3) contentment 
(santosa), (4) the consummation of righteosness (prakrsta- 
dharma). 

Hence, two kinds of pleasure are to be distinguished : 

(1) Lively and fleeting pleasures—the pleasures arising 
from the titillation of the flesh. These include the sense- 
feelings as well as the pleasures of reminiscence and choice. 
All these arise from attraction towards the object and 
consist in a feeling of restlessness. 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfaction, 
pleasure in self-centered repose and calm and therefore free 
from mental unrest. 

It is to be scen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. The Epicurean's refined 
pleasure presupposes a minimum of objective conditions 
and is therefore heteronomous. Here, however, no objec- 
tive condition is recognised, the pleasure arising wholly 
from within, being the manifestation of the felicity that 
belongs by nature to the self. 


(B) Analysis of Pain (Duhkha) 


Just as pleasure is characterised by the Ronee of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite characteristic of 
unfavourableness (upaghata). The effects of pain are : 
(1) unfavourableness, (2) aversion towards the object 
causing pain (dvesa) and (3) paleness (dainya, vicchāyatā). 
Similarly, the conditions which induce pain are; (1) 


) 
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proximity towards an object of aversion (anabhipretavisayasa- 
nnidhya), (2) apprehension of evil (anistopalabdhi), (3) stimula- 
tion of the sense-organs by the object, (4) absence of 
organic equilibrium and (5) demerit. There are also pains 
of reminiscence and of anticipation in which there is no 
sensory stimulation. But there is no transcendental 
suffering corresponding to the transcendental bliss which 
belongs by nature to the self. 

From the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two kinds 
of reaction of the will, viz, desire (icha) and aversion 
(dvega). 

Desire is defined as apraptaprarthana, the yearning for 
the unattained. It is either egoistie (svartha) or altruistic 
(parartha). An egoistic desire is the desire to attain some- 
thing for the self of which it isnot yet in possession as 
when we say ‘May this happen to me’ (apraplasya vastunah 
svürtham prati ya icha idam me bhūyāt). An altruistic 
desire is the desire to attain something for another of which 
the latter is not yet in possession as when we say ‘May this 
happen to him’ (asya idam bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitika 
does not recognise the ego-altruistic form of desire as an 
independent class. 

The conditions of desire are :—(1) Connection of soul 
with the mind (atmamanaf-samyoga), (2) Experience of plea- 
sure, (3) Recollection of pleasure leading to the expecta- 
tion of similar pleasure in future. 

Tn the case of the absent object the desire is supposed 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. 
In this case the absent pleasure moves the will through 
the representation of it by the mind. This brings out the 
pragmatic aspect of cognition. Even a representation is 
a motive because of the consequence to the subject 
(phalasya prayojakatvat). An idea of the good is therefore 
not a mere idea, but also an incipient activity to realise 
the good. 


1 
d 
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The Nyayakandalitika here points out that desire is a 
stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, a 
double-faced psychosis which points alike towards the 
future and the past. Thus we may desire to attain the 
unattained, to realise the unrealised. This is one form of 
desire. But there is also another form of it, which is the 
desire to live over again through the past. Thus the desire 
for the object of pleasure generates the effort to realise it 
which has therefore a forward reference. Similarly the 
desire to recollect the past restores the past in the form of 
memory. (Upadanecchatastadanugunah prayatno — bhavati, 
smaranec chatah smaranam.) 

In the Nyayakandalitika these two aspects of desire are 
considered to be independent phenomena. In the Vyasa- 
bhasya on the Patafijala sutras however they are shown 
to be closely related and to constitute the two different 
marks of all transformation (parinama). It is there pointed 
out that change of form involves the twofold process of 
tho transformation of the potential into the kinetic and of 
the kinetic into the sublatent. Hence even the present 
state (the kinetic, vartamana) contains within itself the 
marks of the past (the sub-latent, alita) and the future 


(potential, anagata). The present that stretches beyond 


itself into the future is thus the present which has drawn 
the past into itself. Desire therefore as a present state of 


unrest is both a continuation of the past and an anticipa- 
tion of the future. 


(D) The Springs of Action under Desire. 


After analy 
Springs of Action coming under desire. 


sing desire Pragastapada next considers the 


These are :— 
(1) Kama. According to Pra 
sexual craving in ordinary usage, 


gastapada it signifies the 
but when particularised 
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may also designate longing for happiness in heaven 
(svargakamana), for wealth (arthakamana), etc. 

(2) Abhilasa, Appetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra iccha abhilasah), 

(3) Raga, Passion which is the desire for a recurring 
enjoyment of objects (punah punah visayaranjaneccha). 

(4) Sankalpa, Resolve which is the desire to realise 
what is not yet (andgatasya arthasya-karaneccha) 

(5) Karunya, Compassion which is the desire to remove 
the sufferings of others without any prompting of self- 
interest (svarihamanapeksa paraduhkha-prahaneccha). 

(6) Vairagya, Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the world from the preception of its faults 
(dogadaríanat visayatyageccha). 

(7) Upadha, Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (paraprataraneccha). 

(8) Bhava, which isa carefully concealed desire—a 
desire without physical expression but manifested by signs 
(antarnigudheccha lingairavirbhavita Jeccha sa bhavah). 

(9) Cikīrsā, Desire for Action ; Jihirsa, Desire for 
appropriation, aud the various other forms of desiro arising 
from the differences in their corresponding actions (kriya- 
bhedat icchabhedah). 

It will be seen that Prasastapada’s list notices the 
individualistic appetites (v.g., the appetite for food and 
drink) as well as the cravings of the sex which are non- 
individualistic and serve the preservation of the race, 

Secondly, it also recognises the difference between a 
desire as such and the more enduring and persistent form ` 
of it which we call passion (Raga). 

Thirdly, a distinction is made between desires for 
enjoyment and desires for action. This is the basis of the 

difference between passion and resolve. Passion is a 
Bhogeccha, a desire for enjoyment or fruition while Resolve 
is a Karaneccha, a desire for action, a desire to realise the 


(7 
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unrealised. In passion the subjective aspect of desire is 
prominent, in Resolve its objective aspect. 

Fourthly, Dispassion is regarded as a form of desire 
and not asa form of aversion. The reason isthat aver- 
sion or hate in any form is believed to be inconsistent with 
the mental equanimity and calm of the state of Transcen- 
dental Freedom or moksa to'which Dispassion is recognised 
to be a necessary means. 

This is also the underlying purpose in the inclusion of 
compassion among the forms of desire rather than of 
aversion. It is to be seen however that while the negative 
feeling of compassion is recognised by Prasastapada, the 
corresponding positive virtue of the Buddhists, VIZ 
rejoicing at the good of creatures, mudiia, mairi,is not 
noticed. This omission is significant from the biologist’s 
ds well as the sociologist's point of view. For the main- 
tenance of lifeas well as social stability removal of 
suffering is perhaps more imperatively necessary than the 
furtherance of happiness. This is why it is easier for us 
to sympathise with suffering and misery than rejoice at 
the good fortune of our fellow-beings. It also explains the 
elaborate provisions of society for the detection and 
punishment of crime and its comparative deficiency in 
regard to positive reward of merit and service. In fact, it 
is this consciousness of the interminable suffering of life 
that accounts for the Hindu preference of Dispassion to 
Compassion as the means to transcendental fruition. Com- 
passion is à virtue of the lower order: it may alleviate 
suffering to a certain extent but cannot remove it 
altogether. It thus gives usa relative best rather than 
_ the absolute best, and the uncompromising idealist who 
seeks an absolutely perfect order should turn away from 
the world, i.e., should refuse to participate in a life which 
is a mere compromise, Hence he must cultivate Dispassion 
which is the desire to renounce all desires and this will 
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lead to his freedom in the end. It must be noticed here 
however that the great teachers of Buddhism and Jainism 
insist on vicarious suffering for others among the perfec- 
tions, though it does not appertain according to them to 
the Transcendental State. The Vaisnava scriptures, e.g., 
the Bhagavat, and the Vaisnava teachers, e.g., Ramanuja, 
go further recognising Compassion for suffering as among 
the perfections of the Muktas and indeed of the Lord or 
Bhagavan himself. 


(E) Analysis of Dvesa, Aversion, and of the Springs of 
Action which are Forms of Aversion, 


Aversion is described by Prasastapada as being of the 
nature of a consuming flame that producesa burning sensa- 
tion, as it were, in the subject (Doesah prajvalanatmakah). , 

Its conditions are :—(1) The contact of the soul with 
the mind (a/ma-manah-samyoga), (2) experience of suffering, 
and (8) recollection of suffering leading to the apprehension 
of it in future. 


The Springs of Action which are compounds of 
Aversion are :— 


(1) Krodha, Anger. It isthe form of aversion which 
exhausts itself after a momentary ebullition and is the 
cause of certain physical expressions suchas violent tremor 
and agitation of the body as a whole as also specific chan- 
ges in the organs of sense and motor activity (Jarirendriya- 
divikarahetuh ksanamatrabhavt dvesah krodhah). 

(2) Droha, Revengefulness. It has no perceptible 
physical expression (alaksita-vikara), is long-mediated 
(ciranuvaddha), and terminates only with the infliction of 
some actual injury (apakaravasana). 

(3) Manyu, Concealed ill-will, It is the aversion which 
an injured person feels towards his malefactor, but on 
whom he is conscious of being powerless to retaliate 
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(apakrlasya pratyapakarasamarthasya antarnigudha dvego manyuh). 
Hence itis a special form of revengefulness—revengeful- 
ness conscious of being impotent to- retaliate, and it is 
therefore also without physical expression like revengeful- 
ness in general, being seated (antarmigüdha) deeply within 
the inner life of the soul. 

(4) Aksama, Jealousy. Itis the aversion which one 
feels towards the good qualities in another (paragunesu 
dvesah). 

(5) Amarsa, Envy. It is the aversion which arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. (Svagunaparibhava- 
samutthahdvesah.) Hence it is Jealousy become self- 
conscious. 

Tt is to be seen that the forms enumerated under Daesa 
are emotions and sentiments rather than active impulses. 
They however lead to conation and are therefore included 
among the Springs of Action. 

We should note also that Prasastapada’s analysis is on 
a scientific basis only as regards the two main classes, Viz., 
Desire and Aversion. The rest are mere enumerations 
based on observation. At the same time Prasastapada 
shows an acuteness of psychological analysis which will do 
credit to any of the modern psychologists. 

Thirdly, we should observe that Prasastapada gives us 
a mainly psychological classification, but the division of 
desires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio-ethical 
basis. 

Fourthly, we should note that Pragastapada does not 
trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire for the good. 
This is the view of Socrates who thus resolves evil into 
something negative, t.e., 88 the privation of good. This is 
wrong according to Pragastapada. Pain could not be the 
mere privation of pleasure because it is never experienced 
as such and also because a mere negation can never be an 
object of willing. 

O.P. -154—25 
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Lastly, it is to be remarked that the connection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as wellas Aversion, Butasin the Transcendental 
state this connection ceases, Desire as well as Aversion and 
their special forms must be regarded as appertaining to the 
empirical life as distinguished from the Transcendental. 
They are thus pathological. At the same time we have a 
special form of Desire, viz., Dispassion which is not patho- 
logical but pure and which therefore characterises the 
intermediate stage of the spirit between the purely empi- 
rical and phenomenal and the absolutely Transcendental 
and non-empirical. 


TL Nyava CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SPRINGS or Action. 


According to the Vaisesikas, there are two roots of the 
will, namely, Desire and Aversion. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, resolve these into something more ultimate, viz., 
Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is treated by 
Vatsyayana as well as by later writers on Ancient Nyaya, 
e.g., Jayanta Bhatta. The later presentation, however, is 
in some respects fuller and more advanced than the 
earlier. 


(A) Vatsyayana’s Classification of the Springs of Action, 


According to Vatsyayana the passions and emotions 
areto be traced ultimately to one root, viz., Delusion, Moha. 
From Delusion arise Attraction towards the favourable 
object (Anukilavisayesu ragalt) and Repulsion towards the 
unfavourable object (Pratikilavisayesu dvesah). From 
attraction and aversion arise the various forms of the 
passions and emotions such as Mendacity (Asatya), Deceit- 
fulness (Maya, Kapatata), Greed (Lobha), etc. These lead to 


conation (Pravtti) which may be either righteous (Subhi) 
or unrighteous (Asubha), ; 
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Vatsyayana's classification thus differs from Prasasta- 
pada’s in two respects. In the first place Vatsyayana 
traces attraction and aversion to something more ultimate, 
viz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycho- 
logical classification of the springs of action on the basis of 
the original difference between attraction and aversion, he 
also suggests an ethical classification on the basis of the 
rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to which they 


lead. 
Tt is also to beseen that Vatsyayana considers the 


disorder of the reason to be the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intellectualistic contempt of the passions is 
also a characteristic of the Stoics. There is, however, one 
important difference between Vatsyayana and the Stoics in 
this respect. For the Stoics the impulses in themselves are 
not passions—they are transformed into the passions only 
when under the influence of error they are carried beyond 
their proper limits. Vatsyayana, however, makes no distinc- 
tion between the natural impulses and the passions. 
According to him all impulses are to be traced to the dis- 
ordered reason and therefore are to be regarded as subver- 
sive of the tranquillity of the soul. This applies to the 
righteous as well as the unrighteous impulses which are 
alike bonds that bind the soul to the life of samsara. Hence 
the nonphenomenal, transcendental life is a life of absolute 
freedom, of freedom not only from the natural bonds but 
also from the obligations of the moral life. The released 
individual is one who has refused to participate in the 
phenomenal life, has annulled his will-to-live (77522) by 
withdrawing his assent to samsara or empirical life and 


all that comes with it. 


(B) Jayanta’s Classification of the 
Springs of Action. 


Jayanta's classification in the *Nyaya-Mahjari" re- 


presents the later treatment ofthe subject from the stand- 
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point of Ancient Nyaya, and is more profound and com- 
plete than the earlier presentation of Vatsyayana. 


According to Jayanta, conation (Pravytti) isto be traced 
to three roots, viz Moha (Delusion), Raga (Attraction), 
Dvesa (Aversion). 


_ Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judgment 
implying an assent of the will (Avasaya) which arises from 
the failure to discriminate the ultimate transcendental 
nature of things (Vastuparamarthaparicchedalaksano mithyavasayo 
mohah.) 

Tt is regarded as the crowning folly (Papatama) because 


attraction and aversion cannot arise except through Moha, 
Error or Delusion. 


The emotions and springs of action which are com- 
pounds of Delusion are the following :— 


(1) Mithyajiana, Erroneous Cognition. It is the erro- 
neous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature of 
something else (Atasmin tat iti jnanam). 

(2) Vicikitsa, Perplexity, Scepticism. It isthe judg- 
ment or attitude of the will which arises from the absence 
of certain or definite knowledge (Aimsvititi vimarsah). 


(3) Mana, Vanity. It is the consciousness of a false 
superiority produced by the ascription to oneself of 


excellences which one does not possess (Asadgunadhyaropena 
svotkarsabuddhih). 


(4) Pramada, Inadvertence. It is neglect of duty 


arising from the absence of earnestness (Avajiaya kartavyā- 
karanam). 


From Delusion arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Aversion and the compound’ coming under them. Raga, 
Attraction, is characterised by desire for the object that is 


regarded as favourable (Anukulesu arthesu abhilasalaksanah 
vagah). 
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The compounds coming under Attraction are the 
various forms of Desire. These are :— 

(1) Kama, sexual craving. Pragastapada extends the 
meaning also to longing for happiness in heaven, for 
wealth, etc. 

(2) Matsara. It is defined as the unwillingness to part 
even with that which is not diminished by sharing with 
others: Yadanyasmai nivedyamanamapt vastu dhanavanna 
ksyate tadaparityageccha malsarah. 

(3) Sprha, Worldliness. It is the desire for worldly 
possessions and things that are non-spiritual: analmiya- 
vastvaditsa. 

(4) Trsna, Will-to-live. It is the desire to live again 
as produced by the representation of a possible recurrence 
of this phenomenal life : punarbhavapratisandhanahetubhite- 
echa. 

(5) Lobha, Greed. Tt is the desire to obtain a forbidden 
thing : pigiddhadragyagrahaneccha. 

Next as to Dvesa, Aversion. 

It is the opposite of Aversion and is characterised by 
repulsion towards the object regarded as unfavourable : 
pratikalesu asahalaksanah doesah. 

The compounds under aversion arise from the various 
forms of repulsion : asahanabhedaprakarabhedat. 

These are :— 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of the 
painful type, sudden in appearance and painful to the 
subject like a burning flame ( prajoalanatmaka). Tts 
physical effects are certain expressions of the eyes, the 
eyebrows, ete. 

(2) Ia, Envy. Itis the Aversion which arises from 
the perception of even the most ordinary advantages in 
others : sadharane’ pi vastuni parasya darsanadyasahanamirsya. 

(3) Asā, Jealousy, It is the grudging sense of the 
superior qualities in another : Paragunesu aksama, 
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(4) Droha, Malevolence. It is the disposition to do 
injury to others. 


(5) Amarsa, Malice. It is revengefulness without 
physical expression, that is, the long-cherished but care- 
fully concealed desire for revenge in one conscious of being 
powerless of doing an injury in return : adarsitamukhadivi- 
karah param prati manyuramarsa iti. 


It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion (e.g., erroneous 
judgment, perplexity, etc.) to be independent motives to will, 
and he holds that the forms under attraction and aversion 
act as motives only under the influence of Delusion. Hence 
according to him, we have two kinds of the springs of 
action both arising from Moha or the disorder of the reason : 
(1) those that are derived immediately from Moha and 
as such are motives to the will, (2) those that act through 
attraction and aversion. The difference between these two 
classes lies in the fact that the springs of action which 
arise immediately from Moha are characterised by a mini- 
mum of feeling while those that act through attraction 
and aversion are characterised by a marked preponderance 
of feeling. It is also to be noted that by including erroneus 
judgment, perplexity, etc., under the springs of action 
Jayanta brings out an important psychological truth, viz., 
the pragmatic aspect of cognition. It is a mistake in this 
view to consider cognition apart from conation. An act of 
knowledge is at the same time a conative attitude implying 
a reaction of the will and a preparedness to respond in a 
specific way. This conative aspect of cognition comes out 

. clearly in the last two enumerations under this head, viz., 
vanity and inadvertence, the first of which consists in the 
overestimation of the subjective factor in all action and the 
second in the underestimation of the objective factor. The 
folly of the vain person is ultimately an illusion in regard 
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to the subjective conditions of action, while that of the 
careless person is an illusion in regard to the objective 
conditions. 


Secondly, we should note that Jayanta's classification 
is scientific only as regards the three main classes, viz., 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific basis. At the same 
time certain forms of passion are noticed that have escaped 
even so competent an observer as Martineau. For example, 
while noticing revengefulness in general Martineau has not 
analysed that particular form of it which is characteristic 
of the person who is conscious of being too weak to 
retaliate. This holds good also in respect of Matsara under 
Attraction and its corresponding feeling, namely, Irsyā, 
under Aversion, and also of Worldliness, Will-to-live and 
the enumerations under Moha. 
Comparing now J ayanta’s enumeration with Prasasta- 
pada’s we notice that the enumerations under aversion 
(dvesa) are much the same in both, but the enumerations 
under attraction diverge widely in the two lists. For 
example, in Jayanta there is no mention either of Dis- 
passion or of Compassion. Similarly in Prasastapada we 
miss Jayanta’s Trsma and Sprha. Jayanta excludes Dis- 
passion from his list of the passions and emotions possibly 
because while the passions according to him are the effects 
of the disordered reason which erroneously conceives as a 
good what is in reality its opposite, dispassion is the means 
through which the soul is liberated from the bondage of 
these passions. But according to Prasastapada the ulti- 

.mate roots are the feelings of attraction and aversion and 
these need not be regarded as co-effects of some cause still 
more ultimate such as Moha. Hence there is room in 
Praíastapada's scheme for the inclusion even of the 
Transcendental Impulse of Dispassion. 


a 
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TIL PATANJALUS ÜLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 
or ACTION. 


Patafijali considers the subject in Sutra 34 of the 
Sadhanapada of the Yoga Sutras. 


According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 
sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to three roots :— 
Greed (Lobha), Anger (Krodha) and Delusion (Moha). For 
example, cruelty in the form of animal slaughter may 
originate in greed or the desire for the pleasures of eating. 
It may also originate in anger produced by any injury 
received from the animal. Lastly, it may arise from the 
sophisticated idea that animal slaughterin connection with 
particular religious ceremonies is a source of merit to the 
agent (Vilarka himsadayah kytakaritanumodita lobhakrodhamoha- 
pūrvika mrdumadhyadhimatra duhkhajnanananiaphala i; Yoga 
Sūtra, 34 : Lobhena mamsacarmarthena, krodhena apakytamanena, 
mohena dharmo me bhavisyatiti), 


These passions again may determine the moral agent 
in various ways. Thus some may indulge their passions 
by overt acts, some again may persuade others to acts that 
will gratify themselves, while some may merely approve 
such acts in others, All these again may be of various 
degrees of intensity. Some may be mild and comparatively 
harmless, some again of mean (Madhya) intensity and 
therefore not to be neglected, and some violent (Adhimatra) 
and urgently requiring control. 


Vyasa in his commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative division, According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of a further sub division on the same 
quantitative basis. Thus within the class of the feeble 
impulses we may notice the three grades of the extremely 
feeble, the moderately feeble and the feeble Rue 
the mean in intensity, 
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Pataüjali it may be noted, while preaching the con- 
quest of the passions as being in the way of the true free- 
dom of the spirit shows, by his stress on the comparative 
strength of the different passions and their different degrees 
of intensity, a way to subdue them gradually starting from 
the more violent and reaching down to the less intense and 
weaker manifestations. Another special feature of Patan- 
jali’s analysis is the different ways in which these passions 
may be indulged, ¢.g-, by the individual himself, or through 
the instrumentality of another, or as mere approval in 
other’s indulgence in such passions. Patafijali’s inclusion 
of all these under the passions to be conquered shows 
clearly that he condemns as immoral even an approval of 
an indulgence by another which one does not consider right 
in respect of one’s own self. This is a point of view which 
does not receive serious notice in western ethical writings 
in their accounts of moral evil and responsibility. 


IV. 
Tur VEDANTA CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 


or ACTION. 


The subject is very fully treated in the *Jivanmukti- 
viveka" of Vidyaranyasvami. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action on the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendencies. 

The causes of anger and other motives are certain 
latent and residual tendencies (samskaras) in the mind 
produced by habitual past indulgence. These tendencies are 
the vasanas, and constitute the sources of the emotions and 
passions which are unreflective and spontancous. : 

These subjective predispositions or vasanas are either 
good (subha, auspicious) or evil (asubha, inauspicious). 

The evil tendencies are the cause of birth and parti- 
cipation in samsara. These are :—(i) Desire for popularity 
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(Lokavasana), (ii) Desire for learning and reputation for 
piety (fastravasana), (iü) Desire for carnal pleasures (deha- 
vasana) to which some add also (w) certain mental traits 
(manasa-vasana) such as boastfulness (dambha), pride 
(darpa), etc. 

AccoRDING TO A SECOND INTERPRETATION, 


Manása-Vasanaü signifies those unrealised desires which 
flit over the surface of the mind without being subjectively 
appropriated, the passing wishes (Kamyamana) that seem 
to have no effect on personal life, as distinguished from 


Visaya-Vasana or desires realised and appropriated by 
the self (bhujyamana). 


The purer inclinations (Suddhavasana) are supposed to 
lead to cessation of life (Janmavinasini), They are distin- 
guished from the baser passions by the fact that they are 
not unreflective or spontaneous but involve judgment. 


These are :— 


Sympathy with the happiness of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Karunya). 

Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (Audita). 

Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 

(Upeksa). 

Self-collectedness and tranquillity of the mind (Sama). 

Repression of the external senses (Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Titzksa). 

Renunciation (Sannyasa). 

It is to be noted that the distinction between unappto- 
priated desires and desires consciously approved and 
chosen is of profound significance from the ethical 

„standpoint. Our modern ethical treatises notice only the 


more obvious and potent forms of the passions and impul- | 


ses, that is, those which either pass into obvert action or 
are consciously approved by the moral agent. The passing 
wishes and unoppropriated desires are ignored on the 


See 
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assumption that since they have no effect on the personal 
life they are without ethical significance. Research into 
the life of the subconscious is however bringing out the 
significant fact that these fleeting desires are neither 
arbitrary nor unimportant but are the occasional expressions 
of an undercurrent of a deeper subliminal personality which 
may under certain circumstances be strong enough to upset 
the conscious life of the moral agent. 

Secondly, we should note that in addition to the usual 
Vedanta virtues of equanimity, repression of the senses, 
etc., this author notices also the altruistic impulses of 
compassion, sympathy, etc. It may not be hazardous to 
conclude from this that these are only later additions 
under Buddhist influence. 

We should note also that Maitri corresponds to the 
Christian virtue of good-will and Mudita to that of peace 
with all sentient creatures. Hence Mudita as the harmony 
of the individual with the rest of creation represents on the 
objective side the state which is represented on the subjec- 
tive side by the virtue of equanimity (Sama). Sama is a 
state of internal equilibrium and self-harmony while Mudita 
is harmony with creation in general. 


Conctupinc REMARKS 


We have so far considered, in detail, the subject of 
the Springs of Action as presented in the various systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. If now we consider all these 
presentations together, we find that one of the special 
characteristics of the various psychological analyses of 
the passions is the description of their physiological 
expressions and effects which are always fairly accurate and 
exact. Another characteristic of the psychological analyses 
is the idea of psychological composition in the genesis of 
the complex emotions and passions, the idea of the 
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compounding of elementary mental states into complex 
compounds. A third feature of these analyses is the 
recognition of the residual, the instinctive, and the 
subliminal even in our ethical life and their psychological 
bases. Another characteristic of the various Hindu 
classifications of the Springs isthe attempt at a non- 
empirical explanation of the passions and a criticism of the 
values based thereon. Thus the passions are judged and 
appreciated not so much by reference tothe standard of 
the empirical order and its maintenance and progress as 
by reference to their conduciveness to the life transcen- 
dental and absolute. It is in fact this transcendental 
standpoint that underlies the doctrine of Error as the 
ultimate cause of the passions which bind the individual 
to the phenomenal life of samsara- But this transcendental- 
ism and intellectualism, however, is counterbalanced by a 
corresponding pragmatism in their empirical investigations 
where cognition is always viewed in its pragmatie aspect 
as intellection in the service of life and therefore closely 
connected with the life of will or volition. It is also to be 
seen that there is an attempt throughout to overcome the 
dualism of the transcendental and the empirical worlds by 
the assumption ofsome kind of transcendental impulse even 
in the empirical life,a pureaspiration as distinguished from 
the pathological yearnings of the natural life. This 
is the significance of the sattvika emotions, the subha 
vasanas which have transcendental Sukha or bliss for 
their object as distinguished from empirical pleasure. 
These are the pure impulses which drive out the impure 
ones and thus bridge the gulf between the transcendental 
and empirical worlds. 

The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and practical 
always keeping in view the practical end of leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-einpirical 
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and transcendental. But the transcendental life which it 
aims at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in 
co-operation, but one of absolute freedom and perfect 
autonomy of the self. It is here that it furnishes the 
strongest contrast to Buddhist, Vaisnavika and Christian 
ethics all of which recognise self-realisation through the life 
corporate as the highest ideal of the spirit. 


CHAPTER IV 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE VIRTUES 


In chapter ITI we have considered the Hindu 
classification and analysis of the Springs of Action, the 
pravyiti-miulas or roots of the will regarded both in their 
psychological and ethical aspects, and in Part I we have 
considered the Hindu enumeration and classification of 
the duties, 7.¢., dharma or morality considered objectively 
as embodied in a code of injunetions and prohibitions. In 
this chapter we shall consider the Hindu classification of 
the virtues and their opposite, i.e., the duties considered 
as subjectively appropriated by the moral agent and thus 
realised as moral attributes or determinations of the 
personal life. 

The virtues are considered in detail by Ancient 
Nyaya writers as well as by Pataüjali and his commenta- 
tors. There is also an interesting Buddhist treatment of 
the subject which I have appended as a supplement, 
Incidentally I have also referred to the Jaina treatment. 

The Nyaya-treatment of the subject appears both in 
Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on the Nyaya-Sütras as well as 
in later writings such as the “Nyaya-manjari” of Jayanta 
Bhatta. For the Patafijala treatment of the question we 
have not only the sütras of Patafijali but also the Vyasa- 
bhasya thereon. The Bauddha and Jaina treatment are 
obtained from Buddhist and Jaina writings. 


A. Vatsyayanas Classification of the Virtues 
Vatsyayana classifies will (pravriti) into papatmika, 
wicked, impious, and Subha, pious, auspicious. The latter 


leads to Dharma, righteousness, while the former produces 
Adharma, unrighteousness. : 
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l. Adharma, unrighteousness, takes three forms with 
reference to the originating condition or source, viz. 
(1) Unrighteousness which depends on the Sarira, 
the body, as its instrumental condition ; 
(2) Unrighteousness which arises from the improper 
use of speech, vak or verbal utterance ; and 
(3) Unrighteousness which originates in the mind 
(manas) as the instrumental condition. 
The forms of unrighteousness that are connected with 
the activities of the body or Sarira are :— 
(1) Cruelty (hunsa) 
(2) Theft (steya, caurya) 
(3) Forbidden Sexual Indulgence ( Pratisiddha 
maithuna ). 
The vices originating in speech as the instrumental 
condition are :— — - 
(1) Mendacity (mithya) 
(2) Causticity, Asperity, Tartness of expression 
(parusa, katükti) 
(3) Calumniation, Insinuation (sucana) 
(4) Gossip (asambaddha) 
The vices originating in the mind as the instrumental 


LI 


condition are :— 
(1) Hostility, Il-will towards others, malevolence 


(paradroha) 

(2) Covetousness in respect of what belongs to 
another (paradrauyabhipsa) 

(3) Irreverence, Impiety, Scepticism, Want of faith 
in the scriptures (nāstikya). 

It is to be seen that the enumerations under the last 
head, i.e., the class of vices depending on mind as the 
instrumental condition, differ from the lists under the first 
two heads in being more properly subjective dispositions or 
modifications of the personal life than active tendencies 
manifesting themselves in overt acts. In this respect they 
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may be regarded as internal determinations of the moral 
personality which are either of the nature of impeded or 
inactive emotions or general temperamental characters 
which do not reveal themselves in any one particular act 
or set or class of acts, but give a specific direction or trend 
to the volitional life as a whole. 

It is also to be observed that the enumerations under 
the vices connected with speech are a special characteristic 
of the Hindu treatment of the question, the comparative 
neglect of which in Greek and Christian Ethics unmis- 
takably establishes the refinement of the Hindus in this 
respect who would not excuse even à harsh word which 
does no visible wrong to anybody like cruelty, ill-will and 
the other vices. 

It is however to be noted that the inclusion of theft 
with cruelty and sexuality under one class, viz., class of 
vices depending on the body as the instrumental cause, 
ig artificial and forced toa degree. It may be possible 
however to justify this by pointing out that justas cruelty 
implies injury to the person and sexuality involves injury 
to the race so does theft involve injury to the individual 
not by any harm done to his body or person but by the 
misappropriation of his property. It is however doubtful 
whether the commentator Vatsyayana had all this in his 
mind while making his classification. 

II. Next as to Dharma, Virtue, Righteousness s 

It is threefold like adharma or unrighteousness, 
comprising : 

(a) The virtues of the body or Sarira, 
(b) The virtues of speech, and 
(c) The virtues of the mind 
The virtues of the body are :— 
(1) Charity, Bounteousness, Munificence (dana). 
(2) Succouring the Distressed (paritrana), 
(3) Social Service (paricarana). 


—_- N A EN N " 
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The virtues of Speech are :— 
(1) Veracity (satya). ' 
(2) The uttering of beneficial speech, ie. speaking 
always witha view to the good of mankind 


(Ritavacana). 

(3) Gentleness and Agreeableness of Speech (priya- 
vacana). 

(4) The reciting of the scriptures (Svadhyaya, Veda- 
pathadi). 


Lastly, the virtues of the mind are :— 
Kindness, Tenderness or Benevolence (daya). 
(2) Unworldliness, Indifference to material advan- 
tages (asprha). 
(3) Reverence, Piety (fraddha). 

It is to be seen that of the three bodily virtues, dana, 
Munificence is the opposite of the vice of theft which 
consists in appropriating what belongs to another. Simi- 
larly paritrana, succour, is the virtue corresponding to the 
vice of cruelty or himsa. This correspondence however is 
not obvious in the case of paricarana or social service and 
pratisiddha-maithuna ox sexuality. It may be said however 
that just as paricarana consists in doing good to society so 
pratisiddha-maithuna rends the social fabric by loosening the 
social bonds and weakening the stock. 

As regards the vacika virtues or virtues of speech it is 
to be observed that veracity corresponds to mendacity in 
the corresponding class of vices, priyavacana to causticity or 
asperity,  hitavacana to scandal and insinuation, and 
svadhyaya to gossip or idle talk. 

Lastly there is also similar correspondence as regards 

‘the third class between benevolence and malevolence, 
unworldliness and covetousness, piety and impiety. 

Again, it is to be observed that, as in the lists 
under the vices, the virtues of the mind are of the nature 
of emotions, subjective moods or temperamental traits 
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which need not manifest themselves in specific overt acts 
rather than active tendencies involving specific -activities 
and modes of conduct. Thus kindness or tenderness is a 
virtue which may not lead to a specific act, but this can 
hardly be said of veracity or social service or succour 
which are nothing at all without the overt acts on which 
they depend. 

Tt is also to be noted thatthe virtues relating to 
speech constitute one of the specific Hindu contributions 
to the ethical concepts of the world, the only virtue under 
this class which has received any special notice by ethical 
writers being veracity. That veracity is only one of the 
virtues of speech which may under special circumstances 
be required to be subordinated to other and higher 
considerations, was early recognised by the Hindus. (Thus 
in the Mahabharata in the Rajadharmanusasanaparva in 
chapter 109, it is frankly recognised that there are cir- 
cumstances where truth is falsehood and falsehood is truth 
and the righteous man in such circumstances prefers the 
latter, Thus the ruffian who is out for pillage and murder 
should not be told the truth, and if silence will excite suspi 
cion it is proper even to put him on the wrong scent by 
telling a lie). It was assumed that the ultimate purpose of 
speech was the good (hīta) of mankind and therefore if a 
rigid adherence to truth was likely todo more harm than 
good the evil should be averted by a lie, if necessary. 
Similarly one should seek to be agreeable as well as 
truthful, and if the plain blunt truth is likely to wound 
mortally it isa duty to avoid it or at least take off its 
edge as far as possible. 

Another thing to be noticed here is the virtue of 
unworldliness or asprha in the third class. It may be said 
to be the characteristic Hindu virtue indicating as it does 
the Hindu conception of the highest Spiritual Ideal which 
is a life of detachment, ie, of absolute freedom and 


ee 


Ne 
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autonomy of the Self. This negative attitude to the 
world is however relieved to a great extent by the virtues 
of charity (dana), succour ( paritrana“, and service (paricarana), 
which open the way to a more positive and useful view 
of life and a more humanitarian morality than that of the 
stern ascetic. 


3. Patanjali's Classification of the Virtues 


Patafijali considers the virtues in the Sadhanapada of 
the Yoga sutras in connection with the question of the 
conditions to be fulfilled by those prep aring for the life 
of Yoga. 

The virtues, according to Patafijali, are the jamas, 
the restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions and 
thus clear the ground for Yoga. They thus form a 
subordinate class within the wider Nyaya classification of 
virtues, a class of virtues suitable only for Yoga. 

These virtues are :— 

Ahimsa—Tenderness, Benevolence, Good-will. 

Though negatively stated as abstention form fimsa or 
injury to living beings, it also implies positive goodwill and 
amity with all creatues. Further it is a virtue which is to 
be cultivated without any exception as to particular crea- 
tures and also without any restrictions as to specific occa- 


sions or particular methods : sarvatha sarvada sarvabhutanam 


anabhidroha. Hence it is nob allowable to make any 
or cruelty involved in the 


exception in regard to himsa 
` These must be abjured 


sacrifices enjoined by scriptures. 
just as the other forms of himsa. 

Thus ahimsa, kindness and good-will, implies some 

* other virtues. It implies self-restraint and sacrifice in 80 
far as some of the acts of cruelty are prompted by greedi- 
ness or inordinate hankering. It also implies the subjuga- 

tion of the feelings of aversion or hate which are also the 
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determining conditions of cruelty in a great many 
cases. Again it implies the overcoming of intellectual 
indolence which is itself the cause of greediness and aver- 
sion and is also an independent cause of specific forms of 
cruelty such as scriptural sacrifices. Similarly ahimsa, 
kindness, implies abstention from harsh words (fariisavacana) 
as well as from acts of intimidation. In short, it is the 
highest virtue, the mother of all other virtues, and veracity 
(satya) and the other virtues are to be practised only to 
the extent that they do not clash with this highest virtue 
of Universal Good-Will and Tenderness. 

Satya.—Veracity. It is the opposite of mendacity and 
consists in correspondence in thought and speech with the 
objective fact or event as ascertained by valid evidence. 
Thus when a thing or event whose nature has been ascer- 
tained by perception or inference or reliable testimony is 
correctly apprehended by the speaker and described faith- 
fully in suitable terms so that there is no misapprehension 
of his meaning in the hearers, we have veracity or truth- 
fulness. Veracity therefore implies two things: (1) that 
the object as ascertained by valid evidence is to be corre- 
ctly apprehended by the speaker’s mind, ie., there should 
be no illusion or error (bhranti) ; and (2) that the Speaker 
should faithfully describe his own idea in his speech, i.e., 
there should be neither intentional deceit (vancana@) nor 
indulgence in meaningless words ( pratipatti-bandhya) from 
inability to express oneself. (Hence half-truths, evasions, 
subterfuges are to be treated as lies, for though they may 
agree with some real objective state, condition or circums- 
tance, they do not convey what the speaker has in his 
mind or means to convey) But even such agreement is 

‘not the only condition: even the most faithful, unam- 
biguous and precise utterance would fall short of veracity 
in the true sense if it were not directed towards the good 
of creatures. Thus even the most truthful speech which 


palaksayitvaha, asprharupa iti; *Yogavarttika.") 
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hurts or injuries creatures is to be reckoned amongst the 
forms of unrighteousness, not as the virtue of truthfulness. 
In this sense it isa sin to recount even another's real 
faults when such recounting wil serve no good purpose. 
(Saiyam yatharthe vanmanase, yathadrstam yathanumitam yathasrutam 
tatha vahmanasceli, paratra svabodhasamkrantaye vagukta, sa padi na 
vaficità bhranta va pratipatti-bandhya va bhavediti, esa sarvabhuto- 
pakarartham pravytta na bhütopaghataya, yadi caivamapyabhidhiya- 
mana bhiitopaghataparaiva syat na satyam bhavet, papameoa bhavet.) 

Asteya.—Abstention from theft. It is the opposite 
of steya or unlawful appropriation of another's property 
and consists not merely in the abstention from the outward 
act of theft but also in inward uprightness or freedom 
from unlawful greed  (asprharüpam). Steyam —_asastra 
pūroakakam  dravyanam paralak — svikaranam, tatpratisedhah 
punarasprharipamasteyam  (Vyasa-bhasya). Thus there 
are pratigrahas, specific acceptances authorised by 
sastra. With the exception of these, every other form 
of appropriation is unlawful and therefore classed under 
steya. According to Vijianabhiksu however this is only 
one interpretation of misappropriation or wrongful 
possession. According to another interpretation however 
every idea of ownership is rooted in error. Hence all 
appropriation is misappropriation and asteya is freedom 
from steya, i.e., from the sense of ownership or appropria- 
tion altogether. In this sense it is asprharupa, i.e., of the 
nature of asprha, unworldliness, or absolute indifference 
to the material advantages of life. (Pratigrahavyavartanaya- 
sastrapuroakamiti. Atha va svikaranam mameti buddhimatram 
bhramasadharanamiti tatpratisedhah tanniol ttih tayap asprhamu 


Brahmacaryya.—Continence which consists in the 
restraint which one imposes on one’s desire for sexual 
enjoyment, It implies not mere 
genitalg but also abstention from 


ly the control of the 
lewdness in thought, 
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speech and the other organs of sensation and expression, 
ie., restraint here means restraint of every organ including 
the genitalin regard to the matter of sexual enjoyment. 
(Brahmacaryyam —— guptendriyasya upasthasya  samyamah— 
*Vyasabhasya". samyama iti atropasargena anyendriyasahitya- 
mupasthasya grahyam tenopasthasya visaye sarvendriyavyaparopa- 
rama iti laksanam—‘‘Yogavarttikam.”) 

Aparigraha,— Unworldliness, Renunciation, i.e., the 
attitude of indifference to material prosperity through the 
perception of its being tainted by cruelty (himsa) and the 
other faults. Thus the earning, hoarding and spending of 
riches all involve deceit (asatya), cruelty (kimsa) and the 
other faults. (Visayanamarjanaraksanaksayasangahimsadosada- 
rsanat asvikaranamaparigraha—‘‘Vyasabhasya’’. According 
to Vijfianabhiksu this kind of unworldliness is to be 
distinguished from the indifference (asprha) arising from 
the freedom from the illusory consciousness of ownership. 
This latter is asteya, uprightness, according to one interpre- 
tation. It differs from the indifference signified by 
aparigraha in being grounded in the sense of ownership as 
represented in the impulses of dambha (pride), asakti 
(attachment), etc., while aparigraha arises from the cons- 
ciousness of all material prosperity being tainted by the 
faults of deceit, cruelty, etc. (Parigrahe himsadya api doshah 
tesam darsanaditi visesanam dambhasaktyadinimittakasvikaranea- 
tivyaptinirasaya iti: **Yogavarttika.") 

These virtues are to be practised without any restric- 
tions as to class, profession, place or occasion. Thus 
abstention from cruelty is to be practised even by the 
soldier and the fisherman without reference to his 

profession or class. Similarly cruelty (such as animal 
' sacrifice) is not allowable even in a pilgrimage or on an 
auspicious day. Nor is an exception to be made in practis- 
ing abstention from cruelty in respect of a particular 
class of living beings as, for example, in respect of fish by 


' highest standard of m 
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the fisherman : EbhirjatideSakalasamayanavacchinna ahimsadayah 
sarvathaiva paripalaniyah sarvabhümisu sarvavisayesu, sarvatha eva 
aviditavyabhicarah sarvabhauma mahabratamityucyate ; “Vyasa- 
bhasya’’). The virtues are to be practised in all bhimis or 
planes of the mind in regard to all visayas or objects and 
in every respect without exception. 

It is to be seen that a distinction is here made 
between the common man’s morality and Yogika morality. 
It is assumed that the former consists of a multitude of 
moral codes which are unorganised and often mutually 
contradictory. Thus the common man has one code of 
morality for dealing with human beings and another 
code for dealing with lower animals, one code for civilised 
man and another for the uncivilised, one for his own coun- 
trymen and another for others; and even the legal code 
varies in relation to the particular zone or plane of life 
which it is to regulate. Thus while human life is held 
sacred by law there is no similar punishment for the 
destruction of animal life. Similarly while flogging of 
adults and other similar acts are denounced as inhuman 
and brutal by customary morality, there is scarcely any 
indignation at similar treatment of the horse or the beast 
of burden which is only too familiar an occurrence to 
attract any special notice. The truth is that in these as 
in many other instances we judge by different moral codes 
ie., we recognise different moral planes to which we 


apply separate moral standards or norms disregarding the 
ppiy sep aues 
mpatibility of these standards. 


mutual contradiction or inco 
It is this multiplicity and conflict of moral codes that the 
y insisting on the 


Yogin seeks to overcome and reconcile b 
orality in all planes of life including 


the lowest. Ae cae 
Another characteristic of Patafijali’s classification 1s 
msü as tenderness or good-will to 


the conception of Ahi 
sentient creatures as the highest of the virtues. This 
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relieves his ethical system of the severity of egoistic rigorism 
which is a common charge against the Hindu conception 
of the moral life. Patañjali, however recognises also the 
virtues of Aparigraha, unworldliness, and Asprharüpa- 
Asteya, i.e., uprightness and freedom from greed as also 
essential to morality. Patafijali’s conception may thus be 
regarded as an attempt to reconcile the ideal of a rigoristic 
autonomy of the self and freedom from desire with that of 
the altruistic secking of the good of creatures through 
goodwill and love. In this respect it is free alike from the 
defects of ascetic egoism and impassioned altruism. It is 
only too true that an immature and exaggerated altruism 
without any preliminary training in dispassion and self- 
restraint often degenerates into cynicism, contempt and 
world-hatred with the failure of the altruistic instincts, or 
rather it is only in so far as there is a dispassionate pursuit 
of the good of creatures that there is altruism in the true 
sense which without this self-control becomes only a dis- 
guised and subtle form of egoism that degenerates into 
unhealthy passions when circumstances prove unfavourable. 
In so far therefore as Pataíjali insists on Ahimsa or good- 
will being supplemented by  asprhá, unworldliness or 
dispassion he touches on an inherent weakness in altruism 
which is itself to be practised under reservations if it is to 
produce truly beneficial results, 

As regards Satya or veracity, itis to be seen that 
Pataüjali emphasises two kinds of responsibility on the 
moral agent. Thus itis necessary to ascertain that the 

- object has been properly cognised, i.e., that there is no 
misapprehension in consequence of defective perception, 
misinterpretation or error. Secondly the object as thus ’ 
apprehended must be faithfully described in speech, t.e., 
confused utterance as wellas intentional deceit must be 
avoided. It is therefore no excuse for the person practis- 
ing veracity to plead ignorance, it being the duty of the 
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truthful man to refrain from utterance till he has acquired 
all the knowledge possible under the circumstances. And 
it is also no excuse for him to plead accidental slips or 
unintentional misrepresentation, it being his duty to be 
careful, economical and precise in the use of words. 
Hence the truthful man must cultivate the habit of 
gravity and seriousness and a capacity for silence. But 
this is not all: truth which is not beneficial and wholesome 
is a pseudo-truth or falsehood, and when circumstances are 
such that a rigid adherence to truth will vitally injure a 
sentient creature, the bare truth should be avoided even 
by a lie, if necessary. The idea is that such lies are of the 
nature of truth, because the True is the Good and the 
Good is Truth, and the apparent falsehood that contributes 
to the world’s real good is truth, while the truth that 
mars or frustrates the world's good is a pseudo-truth and 
an evil to be avoided like falsehood. 


Q. Jaina Classification 


Though Jainism does not come strictly under 
orthodox Hinduism, yet we may consider here some of the 
Jaina classifications not only for the philosophical interest 
they possess but also for purpose of comparison and 
contrast with the strictly Hindu standpoint, 

1. Vidyananda's Classification ofthe Virtues in the 
“Astasahasr?” :— 

The most interesting Jaina classification is that of 
Vidyananda in the *Agtasahasrr' which is a commentary 
on Samantabhadra's Karika. 

Righteousness (Punya) and unrighteousness (Papa) are 
characterised by Vidyananda as depending on subjective 
intention or abhisandhi and not merely on consequences of 
happiness or suffering (sukha-duhkhaphala. Thus even 
non-sentiént objects which are incapable of morality can 
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produce consequences of happiness or suffering. Similarly 
the dispassionate saint who has attained to the supermoral 
plane of being is also the cause of happy or unhappy con- 
sequences to others, Hence morality and immorality do 
not arise merely from results of happiness or unhappiness 
but depend on subjective intention or abhisandhi which is 
absent both in the non-sentient objects and the saint. 
What is the nature of this abhisandhi, subjective inten- 
tion or attitude which determines right and wrong as dis- 
tinguished from consequences of happiness or suffering ? It 
is pure (Visuddhyanga)in the case of righteousness (Punya) 
and impure (Samklesanga) in the case of unrighteousness 
(Papa). 
1. Samklega, impurity (of intention), is either 
(a) arta, of a distressing or afflicting nature, which 
may manifest itself in 
(i) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant (amanojña), 
(ii) the effort to attain the pleasant 
separated from it, 
(iii) absorption in the experience of pain and 
suffering (vedana), 
(i?) desire for the acquisition of power not yet 
acquired (nidana, aprüptaifoaryaprüptisamkalpa), or 
(b) raudra, aggressive, violent, which also may take 
four forms, viz., the forms of 
(i) himsa—Cruelty, 
(ii) anyta—Untruth, Mendacity, 
(itt) steya—Theft, Wrongful Possession, 
(m) visayasamraksana—Agegressiveness in the pre- 
servation of once’s property. 
2. Visuddhi, Purity, is likewise either 
(a) dharmadhyanasvabhava, i.e., of the nature of 


contemplation of the ideal of Dharma or Duty ; 
or 


when 
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(b) Sukladhyanasvabhava, i.e., of the nature of con- 
templation of the ideal of purity or perfection 
(Sukla). 

This, it will be seen, is a new classification of the 
virtues, based not on the consequences of happiness or un- 
happiness but on the purity or impurity of the subjective 
intention or attitude of the moral agent. Hence the 
principle of classification is not any external consequence 
or result, but a state of internal determination of the Self 
or Ātman, viz., that which the Atman becomes. This sub- 
jective determination takes the form of contemplation of 
Duty or'Perfection in the case of Righteousness (Punya), 
and that of aggressiveness and absorption in pain in the 
case of unrighteousness (Papa). Thus this subjective self- 
determination is not the pure willing of the Moral Law, 
but is the concrete determination of the self in reference 
to positive content which consists in the ideal of duty or. 
perfection in the case of righteousness or virtue and the 
states of affliction and aggressiveness in the case of unrigh- 
teousness. Hence we have here a synthesis of externalistic, 
consequential morality with the internalism of the theory 
of self-determination. While the consequence by itself 
does not determine virtue or the opposite, it furnishes the 
content as it were in relation to which the subject has to 
determine itself in the direction of righteousness or 
unrighteousness. "Thus Aimsa, cruelty, regarded merely as 
a consequence of unhappiness to creatures, is neither 
righteous nor unrighteous, but when it results from the 
aggressive nature of the moral agent it is no longer 
morally neutral but becomes a form of unrighteousness 
reflecting as it does a specific act of self-determination on 
the part of the self as a consequence of the specific 
impurity of aggressiveness in the will. This aggressive: 
ness or affliction again as & specific psychic state 
cannot be pure, abstract willing but necessarily signifies 
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concrete self-determination in reference to positive content. 
Thus the state of affliction implies concrete self-determina- 
tion in relation to the experiences of want, misery and 
suffering, thus implying consciousness or determination of 
the self in reference to its condition of passivity, helpless- 
ness and weakness, just as the state of aggressiveness 
implies the determination of the self in respect of its 
consciousness of strength, power and vigour. 


II 
ANOTHER JAINA CLASSIFICATION 


Asrava is that by which karma enters the soul. 

Samvara is the nirodha, i.c., the arrest of asrava, the 
arrest of the flux of Karmic matter into the soul. 

Dharma (Righteousness) is one of the means (upaya) of 
samvara or arrest of karma. 

Dharma is uttamah, uttamagunaprakasayuktah, is connected 
with, or manifests, excellences of the highest quality. 

The Dharmas, Virtues or Excellences, are :— 

(1) Ksama, Forgiveness. 

(2) Mardava, Mrduta, Humility, 

(3) Arjava, Rjuta, Sincerity, Straightforwardness, 

(4) Sauca, Cleanliness, 

(5) Satya, Veracity, 

(6) Tapas, Practice of physical hardship and privation 


in view of the acquisition of strength of will for 
devotion, 


(7) Tyaga, Renunciation, 

(8) Akiñcanya. Strenuousness, 

(9) Brahmacaryya, Continence, 

This, it will be seen, isa mere enumeration of the 
virtues without any scientific basis of classification, But 
the Jaina list does not include the other-regarding virtues 
of Benevolence, Succour and Social Service. This shows that 
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the Jaina virtues aim more at self-culture than at social 
service. This is particularly evident in respeot of the 
virtue of Forgiveness or Ksamā in the Jaina list, a virtue 
which we miss in the Hindu enumerations proper and 
which consists primarily in effecting the moral uplift of the 
forgiving person at the expense of the forgiven. 


D. BUDDHIST CLASSIFICATION 


We shall now conclude by a study of the Buddhist 
treatment of the virtues. Buddhism, like Jainism, does 
not come properly under Hinduism, and, as we shall, see 
Buddhism furnishes in certain respects a very essential 
contrast to the Hindu ideal of life. But itis also this 
contrast with Hindu Ethics that necessitates some consi- 
deration of Buddhist Ethics here without which the Hindu 
standpoint cannot be fully understood in its true 
significance. 

The subject of the virtues is considered in the 
«Madhyamikavrtti" by Candrakirti where the virtues are 
classified into 

1. Vijnapti-samutthapika, ie, morality which is overt 
and expressed. 

IL Avijnaptayah, or non-manifested moral traits, sub- 
jective dispositions without physical expression. 

III.  Paribhaganvayam Karma—righteousness and un- 
righteousness arising from institutional or communal 
responsibility through the righteous and unrighteous acts 
of the community or the institution. 

IV. Cittablüsamskaramanaskarma, ie righteousness 
and unrighteousness arising from subjective determina- 


Bec 
tions as revealed in the conscious effort of the mind 


(manaskarma). ode | 
]. As to the Vijnaptisamutthapika, ie, Moral traits 


that express themselves in overt action, These are Kusala, 
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Viratilaksana. i.e., beneficial, in the case of righteousness, 
and Akusala, Aviratilaksana, i.e., noxious or injurious, in the 
case of unrighteousness. They comprise 

(1) Vak, t.e., the virtues of speech and the correspond- 
ing vices. 

(2) Vispanda, Sariracesta, i.e., the virtues connected 
with physical activities and the corresponding vices. 

IL As to Avijnaptayah, ‘ie, traits or dispositions that 
are non-manifest or without physical expression (paranna 
vijapayati iti avijnaptayah—i.e., do not manifest themselves 
to others). These are internal subjective traits or disposi- 

— tions without external manifestation, and comprise 

(1) Avijñaptayah, subjective dispositions which are 
Aviratilaksana or AkuSalasvabhava, ie, of a hurtful or 
injurious nature. and 

(2) Avijnapiayah, dispositions, which are Kusalasvabhivah 
or Viratilaksanah, i.e., of a beneficial nature. 

As examples of avijñaptayah under class (i) we have 
(a) the evil or unrighteousness that goes on accumulating, 
determining and modifying the character from the moment 
it is subjectively resolved that “from this day forward I 
shall earn my living by plundering and by killing sentient 
beings" even though this resolution may not be immedia- 
tely put into execution, and again, (b) the akusalalaksanasa- 
mskaras or unrighteous tendencies and dispositions that go 
on accumulating to the fisherman from after the moment 
the fisherman completes the weaving of the net which will 
be an iustrument or means of killing fish. 

(Adyaprabhrti maya praninam hatva cauryyam kptva Jwika 
parikalpayilaoya iti upagamalaksanat prabhrti — ladakarinopi 
akusalakarma iti upagamalaksanat satatam aynaplayah upajayante 
kaivartadinam ca Jaladiparikarmakalat prabhyti tadakarinamapi 

Ja avijaptayah upajayante ta eta aviratilaksanah avijnaptayah). 

The difference between the two examples above lies in 
the fact that in the first instance there is nothing but the 
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outstanding resolution or subjective choice, there being no 
overt action, while in the second there is avijfapli, i.e., a 
subliminal tendency with cumulative effect after an overt 
act, viz., the weaving of the net. Hence Avijüaptayah re- 
present the subconscious determinations of the self in 
continuation of a specifie modification of the moral perso- 
nality, a modification which has been initiated by the first 
step in a specific line of conduct, a step which may consist 
either in an outstanding subjective resolution or choice 
or in the first of a series of overt acts. 

Similarly we have also subconscious determinations of 
a beneficial nature —(Kufalasvabhavah, Viratilaksanah), 
determinations which may result either from a subjective 
act in the form of a pious resolution or from the outward 
objective performance of the first of a series of meritorious 
acts. Thus I may decide to abstain from the path of evil 
and cruelty (adya prabhrti pranatipaladibhyah prativiramam itt) 
and from the moment I resolve to do so there is subcons- 
cious modification of my personality in the direction of 
righteousness which goes on accumulating even when 
there is no conscious endeavour to better and improve 
myself in the intervening time. Similarly I may perform 
an overt act of merit and from the moment Ido it there 
is subconscious determination of myself in the direction of 
virtue which goes on accumulating even in states of 
unconsciousness or sleep ( pramattadi avastha). Kayavakoijna- 
ptiparisamaptikalaksana prabhyti taduttarakalam pramatiadyavast- 
hasyapi yah kusalopayasvabhava avijnaplayah upajayante.) 

III. As to Paribhaganvayam karma or morality arising 
from communal responsibility. This again takes the two 
forms of— 

(1) Apunya, demerit or unrighteousness, and 
(2) Punya, merit or righteousness. 

(1) Thus we have Paribhaganvayam Apunyam, un- 

righteousness accruing to us from the unrighteous acts of 
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the institutions we have established. Take for example 
the establishment ofa religious institution such as the 
worship of a particular god or goddess. Now such worship 
may lead to animal sacrifice and this is an evil. The 
responsibility for this evil lies with the author of the 
institution, i.e., Apunya or demerit must accrue to him for 
every such unrighteous act of the institution. (Paribhagan- 
vayam apunyam, yatha, devakuladipratisthapanam. Tatra sattvāh 
hanyante. Taddevakuladi upabhagat tatkartynam | santünaparibha- 
ganvayam apunyam api jayate.) 

(2) Similarly we have also Paribhaginvayam Punyam or 
righteousness accumulating to the author of an institution 
for the good effects of the institution. 

IV. Lastly as to Cuttabhisamskara-Manaskarma. This 
is the merit (or demerit) arising from  Manaskarma, 
conscious resolve or self-determination of the mind in 
the direction of righteousness (or unrighteousness J 
Hence it is to be distinguished from subconscious 
modification of personality ( avijñaptayah ) as well as from 
overt acts of merit or demerit ( vijñaptayah ) Thus it 
implies conscious determination of the self as distingu- 
ished from the subconscious modifications after a 
conscious act, but this conscious determination is a 
mental act ( manaskarma ) without objective or physical 
manifestation. There are three forms of this self- 
conscious determination of the Self. 

(1) Almasarhyamakam cetah or viparyyayah—the conscious 
resolve of self-restraint or the opposite, 

(2) Paranugrahakam ceta} or viparyyayah i.e., the conscious 
resolve of benevolence or the opposite, 

(3) Maitram cetah or viparyyayah—the conscious resolve 
of amity and peace with all creatures or the opposite. 

It is to be seen that the Buddhist analysis of the 
virtues is suggestive of unique and original norms in 
ethics, Thus the Buddhists recognise subconscious 
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and unconscious morality and not merely the self- 
conscious morality of orthodox ethics. Thus ordinarily 
it is said, if we have fravyiti, a voluntary act, we 
have merit or demerit. But the Buddhists with their 
fine ethical sensibility suggest an entirely new norm 
in ethics. Even outstanding resolutions, outstanding 
arrangements, have moral effect because they influence 
the subconscious or subpersonal strata. 

Similarly the Buddhists also speak of institutional 
morality, and this is a new category which has to 
be added to modern ethics. By institutional morality 
the Buddhists mean that given any institution, the 
founder of the institution is responsible for the good. 
and evil effects of the institution. This is the 
conception of communal and posthumous ethical 
responsibility—a conception which furnishes the strongest 
contrast to the Hindu ideal of ethical self-autonomy and 
self-determination as implied in their doctrine of karma. 

If now we compare the cardinal Greek virtues 
with the Hindu lists we find that the virtues of the 
mind, viz., Detachment ( Asprha ), Compassion ( Daya ), 
and Reverence (Sraddhà ) are specially Hindu. We 
may contrast them with the characteristic Greek 
virtues which are Justice and Friendship, 2.4, Justice 
based on a proper regard for the rights of others 
and friendship which is a social feeling. It is other- 
wise with the Hindus. Instead of friendliness which 
is based on strongly defined individuality and world- 
liness, they recommend compassion (anukampa ) and 
faith ( paraloka-Sraddha ). These two are also the charac- 
teristic Christian virtues, but according to the Hindu 
these are to be cultivated with a view to Asprha, 
unworldliness, or detachment, which is the highest 
virtue, ie, from a standpoint which is diametrically 
oppossed to the Christian ideal of life. 

Q,P.«154—29 
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It is also to be seen that the Hindu virtues are 
not merely negative consisting in merely abstaining 
from vice. Thus the lists include not merely Asveya 
abstention from theft, Asprha, unworldliness, etc., but 
also the positive virtues of charity (Dana), succour 
( Parürapa) and service ( Paricarana), and in Patañjali 
we have also Ahimsa in a positive sense as universal 
good-will and tenderness as the highest of the virtues, the 
root of all other virtues. These virtues also provide 
for social service besides self-culture but for the Hindu 
it is self-culture that is highest in rank and social 
service is only a means to self-culture and self- 


autonomy to be attained by cultivating Asprha or 
unworldliness. 


- guspension of the deterren 


CHAPTER V 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Hiwpv Ecnrcs 


We shall now consider the Psychological Ethics of the 
Hindus as à whole with a view to finding out what is really 
significant as well as what is distinctive or characteristic 
in the Hindu treatment. As regards the Analysis of 
Volition we may observe that the Hindu treatment has 
almost a modern note about it. The distinction between 
volition proper and the organic activities and the analysis 
of the motive with special reference to the consciousness 
of good or the absence thereof are in line with the modern 
treatment of these questions, The distinction however 
between the cognition of an act as distinguished from the 
passive cognition of a fact, between prudential (kamya) 
actions and moral actions proper in their psychological 
aspects, and between the positive and the negative forms 
of volition, are all specifically Hindu. The analysis of the 
process of choice with special reference to the conscious- 
ness of freedom and with reference to the order as distin- 
guished from mere number of the conditions of choice, 
is also a contribution to the Psychology of volition. The 
forms of determinism and indeterminism which are 
discussed in this connection in a purely psychological 
reference are without parallel in modern ethics and 
both in respect of subtlety and 
lysis of the deterrent and of the 
t with reference to the psycho- 
logy of temptation and suicide, and particularly of the 
operation of the deterrent in the negative as well as the 
positive forms of willing, is also another special feature of 
the Hindu treatment. The Nyaya conception of a specific 


modern psychology 
profundity. The ana 
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order in pains and pleasures as an operative factor in choice 
is an addition to the Benthamite calculus which will do 
eredit even to a modern psychologist. Of modern signi- 
ficance is also the relativistic conception of willing as 
dependent on the agent’s condition and capacity relatively 
to the time and the circumstances of the willing. 

. As regards the Analysis of Conscience, it may be 
observed in the first place that the category of Dharma or 
morality is considered from the subjective as well as the 
objective points of view. And from the subjective stand- 
point it is considered not merely as a function of the mind 
(Sankhya) but also as a determination of the substantive 
Self (Nyàya) resulting from the purity of the intention. 
Similarly from the objective standpoint it is considered not 
merely as external fas/rika prescription (Bhatia) but also as 
Apūrva which is the essence of duty as an accomplished 
verity of the Moral Order (Prabhakara). It may be observed 
also that morality is regarded as having only relative and 
empirical validity in all Hindu systems except the 
Mimamsaka, the idea being that the righteousness which 
accrues to the agent through the accomplishment of the 
duties being an event in time cannot be a natural or 
esseential accompaniment of the Self in its iue nature. 
This holds good even of the Ramanujists who recognise an 
essential difference between the natural unmediated morality 
of the empirical life and the morality of the transcendental 
life which is transfigured by mediation through the act of 
self-surrender to the Absolute. In this latter stage 
morality is divested of its subjective character ag seeking 
of the subjective end and becomes the realisation of the 
Absolute in self so that self-love becomes transformed 
into the love of God. The Pirvamimamsakas however, 
and particularly the Prabhakara school of the Pürva- 
mimamsakas, ascribe a transcendental Significance to 
morality, conceiving the highest end of the spirit as 
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consisting in Niyogasiddhi or realisation of the Moral 
Imperative. The Sankhya, the Vedanta as well as the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems on the contrary ascribe only a 
relative significance to morality on the ground that 
it conduces to no lasting fruition and also entails 
suffering. But while the Sankhya condemns such 
morality altogether, particularly the morality of scripture 
as entailing suffering through the impurities of 
destruction of life, etc., recognising only a higher noetic 
morality of sattvika duties as leading to the discriminative 
knowledge of Spirit, the Sankara:Vedantists and some 
of the Ràmanujists justify even the lower morality 
as subservient to the higher ethics of the  transcen- 
dental life. The frank recognition of the evil element 
in the’ himsa of animal slaughter even from the 
standpoint of ceremonial ethics is another merit of 
the Hindus, and the attempts to reconcile the authority 
of the natural reason with that of sasirika revelation 
in this connection are only an indication of their 
synthetic mind, however scholastic the solutions may 
appear to be. Of particular significance in this connection 
is the Prabhakara justification of $astrika himsa as mere 
means and the condemnation of it when desired as 
an end-in-itself. It represents the most remarkable 
attempt at a purely ethical explanation of duty from 
the standpoint of moral disinterestedness on the basis 
of a purely external code. The conception of Apūrva 
as an ontological verity of the Moral Order which 
is self-established and therefore an  end-in-itself 
constitutes the foundation of the Prabhakara rigorism 


. which is elaborated out of the scriptural code. It is 


a contribution to the analysis of duty which implies 
not merely an external code but also moral verity 
as a new category which comes into operation through 
the modalities, The Sankhya rejection of the external 
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Sastrika code, the Nyaya and the Ramanujist attempts 
at a rational ethical interpretation thereof, and the 
Sankara-Vedanta differentiation of the two paths in 
which externalism is merged at last into the higher 
ethics of the noetic duties, are the various Hindu 
devices to transcend the purely ceremonial standpoint. 
They are indicative not only of a frank recognition of the 
inadequacy of ethical externalism but also of the need of a 
rational justification thereof from the internalistic stand- 
point of self-purification. The recognition of a prudential 
morality of the conditional scriptural duties besides the 
disinterested morality of the unconditional duties is also 
an indication of the synthetic mind of the Hindus. 
Even the Naiyayika recognises disinterested morality from 
his utilitarian, consequential standpoint by admitting a 
non-pathological motive which is neither attraction nor 
aversion. It works for the highest end through the 
unconditional duties—the end, viz., of absolute freedom 
from suffering. This end being negative does not imply 
pathological feelings such as attraction or aversion. There 
is thus a non-pathological feeling, viz., the desire for the 
highest end—a non-utilitarian motive for the end of 
freedom from suffering which operates through the uncon- 
ditional duties. Hence there is disinterested morality 
even for the Naiyayika who accepts ethical as well as 
psychological consequentialism. Contrarywise even the 
Prábhakaras recognise an interested morality which they 
reconcile with their ethical purism by divesting it of its 
strictly moral character. Thus the conditional duties 
according to the Prabhakara, are not devoid of 
` authority, but as this authority is of the logieal order 
as distinguished from the moral authority of duty it 
does not impair the disinterestedness of morality proper. 
The conditional duties are therefore to be accepted along 
with the unconditional duties, but while the latter àre to 
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be accomplished as moral duties, the former have to be 
recognised as expressing the nature of things as the basis 
of action. This is how the Prabhakara provides interested 
morality in his scheme of ethical rigorism. The Prabhakara 
synthesis in this respect is the counterpart of the Nyaya 
synthesis of moral disinterestedness with psychological and 
ethical consequentialism. The same synthetic spirit is also 
to be remarked in the analysis of conscience which is 
considered not only in its ethical aspects and implications 
but also always with reference to the positive psychologi- 
cal bases, viz., the conditions of the psycholigical motive. 
Noteworthy also in this connection are the compre- 
hensiveness, the subtlety and depth of the analysis 
which considers moral obligation not only with 
reference to the moments of subjective impulsion and. 
objective duty, but also with reference to the 
nature of the operative process which ib 
involves as well as the implication of subjective freedom 
and an objective personal source. The Nyaya conception 
of a purely psychological operation of the moral Impera- 
tive through the desire for consequence is significant in this 
connection, particularly in view of the Nyaya conception 
of this Imperative asa Personal command wich is law- 
making. The Bhatta and the Prabhakara conception of a 
moral motivation distinct from psychological motivation 
through the desire for the consequence is also a contribu- 
tion to the Doctrine of Conscience. Particularly important 
in this connection is the issue which is raised by the 
Prabhakaras against the Bhattas as to whether moral 
causation is to be conceived on the analogy of physical or 
.psychological causation. The Prabhakara contention, 
that this being mere revelation as distinct from compul- 
sion we have here a category distinct from causation as 
ordinarily understood, is full of suggestion alike for the 
ethics of moral determination and the metaphysics of 
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causation. The Prabhakaras rightly point out that causa- 
lity as an ethical category is to be distinguished from 
causality as a psychological or physical category. The 
Bhattas however do not recognise any essential difference 
between the two, the moral operation of the imperative 
according to them being of the same order as psychological 
or physical causation, the only difference being that it is 
an impersonal action of the law as distinguished from the 
action of the desire in the agent. The Bhattas thus secure 
the autonomy of moral authority as independent of an end 
or consequence which however operates causally on the 
will analogously to natural causation. In so far however as 
they assume also a logical end of this moral authority 
which operates as a psychological motive in the agent, 
they also provide the natural heteronomy of the will in 
their ethics of moral autonomy and impersonal operation 
of the Imperative. The Bhatta view thus represents an 
extremely original reconciliation of the naturalism of 
psychological willing with the independent authority of 
moral duty. The Nyaya conception of a subjective and. 
objective moral authority is also a unique synthesis of 
ethical necessity with ethical freedom based on a purely 
psychological interpretation of moral motivation, The 
Naiyayika contends that the moral end operates psycho- 
logically through the agent’s desire without impugning 
either moral freedom or the autonomy and independence of 
moral authority. The Prabhakaras however analyse moral 
obligation intoa unique feeling of impulsion in the self 
which is induced by the knowledge-inducing function of 
the Imperative—a function which is distinct alike from 
impersonal causal operation or compulsion and psycho-- 
logical motivation through the desire for the consequence. 
It is through this feeling which is self-evidencing that 
duty as an ontological moral verity establishes itself in 
consciousness and this is moral obligation, The Prabhakaras 
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thus secure the autonomy of the Imperative not merely by 
recognising in it a new category distinct from the psycho- 
logical end, but also by distinguishing its function of 
revelation of the Law from causal or mechanical operation 
on the will The analysis of JViyoga in this connection 
with reference to the two moments of subjective promp- 
ting and objective duty, particularly the eleven different 
interpretations of Niyoga, constitute one of the most 
valuable contributions to the Doctrine of Conscience. The 
moral proof of freedom as implicated in the consciousness 
of duty is not specifically Hindu, but considered as a 
supplement to the psychological proof of it as implicated 
in the consciousness of willing it is characterised by a 
comprehensiveness of point of view which is lacking in the 
western treatment. The Hindu treatment of an objective 
implication of a Personal Source of the Moral Law is also 
very full and comprehensive, the question being threshed 
out from nearly every point of view. Lastly, the Hindu 
conception of subjective right as implying not only the 
agent’s intention but also the purity of this intention such 
as freedom from pride, vanity, etc., is quite in agreement 
with modern ethics. Similarly, the Hindu conception of 
objective wrong even in the absence of the agent’s inten- 
tion, i. e, of wrong and consequent responsibility on 
account of the agent's inadvertence which it implies, is 
perfectly rational and legitimate. The conception of a 
penalty in the latter case as required for merely social 
reasons (i.e. for impressing on men’s minds the need of 
carefulness in view of the harm which may otherwise be 
done) is also a very sane view of moral responsibility. 
Characteristic then in the Hindu analysis of conscience 
‘are not only the conceptions of morality as a subjective 
and an objective category, of objective as well as subjec- 
tive rightness, of duty as an ontological verity of the moral 
order, and of conditional and unconditional duties, but 
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also the distinction between the moral prompting and the 
Imperative or duty which prompts, the conception of a 
moral operation of the Imperative as distinguished from 
the operation of desire in the agent, of a moral causation 
as mere revelation as distinguished from natural causation 
or compulsion of the will, and lastly oi the importance of 
purification of the motive from all empirical inclination 
with a view tothe disinterested accomplishment of the 
unconditional duties which is the highest morality. The 
importance which is thus ascribed to the unconditional 
duties is a necessary corollary of their conception of the 
highest end as the non-empirical Transcendental Freedom 
of the Spirit. The way of experience is not the way to 
this non-empirical end or goal and this necessitates puri- 
fication in the sense of freedom from all empirical desire as 
a negative condition of the realisation of the highest end. 
At the same time the empirical duties are not discarded 
altogether but are recognised as having a certain value 
especially as à preliminary moral discipline conducive to 
the higher morality of the unconditional and noetio duties. 
It is the unconditional and noetie duties therefore that are 
highest in rank as leading direct to the Freedom and 
Autonomy of the Self which is the highest end, and the 
ethical and empirical duties have value only as preparatory 
to the higher duties. The highest ethics, according to the 
Hindu, is therefore the ethics of knowledge and purifica- 
tion of desire, t.e., the ethics of the negation of empirical 
life, but the lower ethics of the practical life is also 
recognised asa preparatory training to the higher discipline 
of the spirit. We have already seen that this is also 
a characteristic feature of the Hindu treatment of the 
Springs of Action and the classification of the Virtues. 
The passions and impulses are considered in view of this 
non-empirical end of the spirit and even the social virtues 
are recognised only as conducive to self-autonomy and 
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spiritual freedom. The highest virtue is thus unworldliness 
just as the purest impulse is dispassion, and these are the 
steps or stepping-stones as it were on which the individual 
ascends to his non-empirical ideal from the plane of the 
pathological impulses of his phenomenal life. 

The Psychological Ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
essentially a scheme of practical ethics which has in view 
the realisation of the Transcendental Ideal of the Spirit. 
In so far as this ideal is conceived inthe main as the 
negation of the empirical, phenomenal life it is also a 
scheme of practical ethics which has the annulment of the 
practical life for its object, It is, however, a scheme which 
is not metaphysically deduced or merely assumed as a first 
principle, but is also expounded on & positive. basis of 
psychological observation and analysis of the conditions 
of volition and the springs of action. This is a special 
feature of Hindu Psychological Ethics in which the scheme 
of the unconditional and noetic duties is conceived not 
merely in view of the non-empirical transcendental ideal 
of freedom but also with reference to the positive condi- 
tions of their accomplishment through the non-pathological 
or sattvika impulses and emotions. It is these which cons- 
titute the link as it were between the empirical life of the 
individual and the nonempirical goal which he is to reach. 


Through these pure impulses free from empirical taint 


the individual is prompted to the accomplishment of 
ties which by inducing 


the unconditional and noetic du 
disinterestedness and knowledge effects at last his freedom 


from the bonds of experience. The highest ethics of 
the Hindus is therefore this ethics of disinterestedness 
and contemplation and their psychological ethies is only 
the explication of this higher ethics with reference to their 
positive and practical condition. The Psychological Ethics 
of the Hindus is therefore a synthetic scheme of the 
practical” and positive conditions of the realisation of 
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disinterestedness and the contemplative virtues as 
preparatory to the non-empirical, intellectual ideal of 
freedom-in-knowledge—a scheme of ascending stages of 
realisation through the secular, the scriptural-conditional, 
and the scriptural-unconditional duties merging at last 
into the noetic duties proper which are essential to abso- 
lute knowledge. It is thus regulative as well as empirical, 
noetic as well as practical, a synthetic plan of progressive 
approximation to the non-empirical spiritual end through 
a graded scheme of duties defined with reference to 
their positive psychological bases and conditions. 


PART IH 


Tun Ernico-SerrruAn IDEAL or THE HINDUS (Moksa) 
AND 


Trs Ruatisatton (Moksasadhana) 


We have seen how the Psychological Ethics of the 
Hindus aims at the inwardisation of merely objective 
morality by laying down the principles and conditions of 
self-purification. Self-purification, however, is not the 
highest spiritual end, but is only a means to the highest 
end which is Moksa or Freedom of the life absolute and 
transcendental. We shall therefore consider now the 
Hindu Doctrine of Moksa or the Freedom of the Spirit and 
of Moksasadhana or the means of its realisation. In so far 
as this freedom has to be regarded in relation to a prior 
state of bondage, the Doctrine of Bandha or bondage of the 
phenomenal life has also to be considered in connection 
with the Doctrine of Transcendental Freedom. We propose 
to consider these from the standpoint of the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, and for the sake of con- 
venience we propose to treat the ideal and the means of 


its realisation separately in two sections. 


1. THE SrrnrTUAL IDEAL OF THE HiNDUS: 
The Doctrine of Moksa or Spiritual Freedom 


We have already seen that the highest ideal is con- 
ceived in Hindu Philosophy as a state of freedom from 
the bonds of the empirical life and therefore as a negation 
of experience which, however, may or may not be conceived 
as also a reaffirmation or restoration of it from a higher 
standpoint. Thus the Nyaya, the Sankhya and the 
Sankara-Vedanta all conceive the highest ideal as the nega- 
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tion of the phenomenal life, while the Ramanujists contend 
that this negation is only a step in the reaffirmation 
and restoration of experience from the absolute standpoint. 
But while in the Nyayaand Vaisesika systems this negation 
is conceived as itself constituting the essence of the 
transcendental life, according to Vedanta the highest state 
is conceived also as the realisation of a positive transcen- 
dental content such as Blessedness or Knowledge besides 
being the negation of all that is empirical. 


Moksa According To The Vaisesikas 


Thus the highest freedom is described in the Vaisesika 
system as the negation of all empirical content in the self. 
Sridhara in the “Nyayakandalitika” describes Vaisesika 
Moksa as the absolute destruction of the nine specific 
qualities of the Self. (Navanamatmavisesagunanam atyanto- 
echedah moksah.) The nine specific qualities of the Self are :— 
Intelligence (Buddhi), Pleasure (Sukha), Pain (Duhkha), Desire 
(Iccha), Aversion (Dvesa), Conation (Prayatna), Righteous- 
ness (Dharma), Unrighteousness (Adharma), and predisposi- 
tion due to past experience (Samskara). All these become 
extinct, according to the Vaisesika, in the state of Tran- 
scendental Freedom. Hence it isa state of freedom not 
only from pleasures and pains but also from intelligence or 
consciousness, a state therefore of unconsciousness or 
absolute cessation of all experience in the self. It is 
therefore not even a state of self-knowledge, thou gh accor- 
ding to the Vaisesikas it is produced by self-knowledge and 
the accomplishment of the unconditional duties. The 
Vaisesikas contend that though it is a state of negation of 
all experience yet it is a state of felicity i.e., of the felicity 
or satisfaction that belongs by nature to the self. This is 
how the Vaisesikas meet the objection of the critics who 
say that Vaisesika Moksa is indistinguishable from the 
unconsciousness of material bodies such as that of a pebble 
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or a piece of wood. But the difficulty still remains as to 
how a state of felicity is to be conceived which is not an 
experienced felicity, i.e., of which there can be no con- 
sciousness whatsoever. The Vaisesikas argue that there is 
felicity in the self-centered repose and calm of the self, a 
felicity which may be realised by means of self-knowledge, 
self-collectedness, contentment and the highest righteous- 
ness, But since they maintain that this state of pure 
being of the self is also free from intelligence or conseious- 
ness, this felicity can only be à felicity of quiescence and 
sleep, the rest and calm of materiality as their critics point 
out, Further since happiness is always a felt happiness 
according to the Vaisesikas it is a contradiction to suppose 
that there is natural felicity in the self even inthe absence 


of consciousness. 
Moksa According to Nyaya 


The Naiyayikas agree with the Vaisesikas in all 
essentials in this negative conception of Moksa as the free- 
dom of the spirit from the bonds of experience. But they 
t that freedom from suffering which is the essence 
entails also the abjuration of 
ble from suffering. The highest 
state, according to the Naiyayika, therefore is not freedom 
from experience for its own sake, but total and absolute 
freedom from suffering ( duhkhena atyantikah viyogah ), and 
this implies not only renunciation of happiness which is 
always connected with pain, but also the negation of the 
empirical life.. For the Naiyayika therefore the alate 
of the empirical life is only a moment in the realisation of 
that freedom from pain which is the highest end. The 
` Naiyayika is also more consistent than the Vaisesika in the 

rejection of a transcendental felicity in the self as distin- 
*guished from empirical pleasure. The Nyaya contention is 
that happiness has to be renounced as being inseparable 


point ou 
of true spiritual freedom 


happiness which is insepara 
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from suffering, and as there is no experience of suffering in 
the highest state of freedom from pain there is also no 
experience of any transcendental felicity or satisfaction in 
the positive sense. It may be called a felicitous state only 
in the negative sense, i.e., as a state of freedom from the 
unrest of life and experience. The Naiyayika points out 
that though the psychological reality of pleasure as a 
positive experience cannot be denied, yet pleasure being 
inseparably connected with pain through the cause (uimilía), 
the substrata (adhara) as well as the experience (upalabdhi) 
of pleasure, there is no freedom from pain without the 
renunciation of pleasure along with it, In this connec- 
tion the Naiyayika refutes the views of the opponents and 
critics of Nyaya, particularly the views of those who 
conceive Moksa as a state of pleasurable experience. 
Against these the Naiyayika points out that 
if a man were to be actuated by calculations of imperi- 
shable happiness and the like, he would not be free (mukta) 
in the true sense. He will be the slave of his desire for 
the happiness of Moksa, and this desire as a motive-force 
will be a source of bondage. It is true that aversion to 
pain as a motive to Moksa will equally bind (dvesasya 
bandhanasamajnanat), but this is why the freedom of Moksa 
which is total and absolute freedom from pain is to be 
sought only in dispassion and not in the pathological 
feelings of desire or aversion, Thus there is no patholo- 
gical desire or attraction for Mokga as absolute freedom 
from pain. Attraction (raga) supposes a positive content 
which is anukula or favourable to the self, but freedom 
from pain is a negative ideal which is only not 
. unfavourable (apratikula) and not positively favourable. 
Similarly aversion also cannot be a motive for absolute 
freedom from pain. Aversion is itself a form of pain and 
thus cannot act as a motive for that which consists in the- 
absolute cessation of pain. In short, the highest, ideal 
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conceived as the total and absolute cessation of pain is 
independent of all pathological motives, while the highest 
ideal conceived as a positive happiness necessarily implies 
impure motives and thus cannot lead to true freedom. The 
seeker of true freedom therefore seeks only cessation 
of pain from a pure feeling of  dispassion without 
any pathological aversion as the motive (advisan 
pravartamanah apratikülam duhkhahanam adhigacchati— 
“Nyayavartika”’ of Uddyotakara). Believers in the doctrine 
of imperishable happiness as the highest ideal contend 
that there is imperishable happiness in the self (Afmani 
nityam sukhamasti) and that man’s highest end is the reali- 
sation of this happiness. According to their view a variety 
of conditions would not all produce happiness in the 
absence of eternal, imperishable happiness in the self. In 
the phenomenal life there is no lasting manifestation of 
this happiness and the essence of the transcendental life 
consists in the full manifestation of this happiness. The 
Naiyayika however points out that this psychologico- 
epistemological argument for the existence of imperishable 
happiness in the self will also equally prove the existence 
of imperishable suffering as well as imperishable desire 
and other states of consciousness (dubkhamapi nityam 
kalpayitavyam, iccádayasca— *N yayavartika"). Hence the 
argument consistently carried out wil make every cons- 
cious state a resurgence of what is below the threshold. It 
will thus lead to Idealism and will make the assumption of 
external objects superfluous. But the Mimamsakas who 
preach this will hardly accept this Idealistio metaphysic. 
Nor will the logical corallary of eternal suffering in the 
&elf be consistent with their doctrine of Moksa as the 
realisation of eternal happiness. In short, the doctrine 
of eternal, imperishable happiness being below the 
threshold in the phenomenal life will also imply that 
every state of consciousness lives an immortal life below 
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the threshold and thus we shall have a most wonderful 
netherland of mental life in which states, contradictory 
and mutually incompatible, continue simultaneously in 
being so that desire continues alongside of aversion and 
pain endures by the experience of pleasure, Such will 
also be the state of Moksa in which the manifestation of 
the latent happiness will also involve the manifestation 
of the latent unhappiness. Further what does this 
abhivyakti or manifestation of happiness in the self, mean ? 
(1) If manifestation means cognition or knowldege of 
the happiness by the self, then the question is whether 
such manifestation is eternal or non-eternal. If it were 
eternal then there would be no distinction between the 
liberated (mukia) and the non-liberated (samsarastha). 
Further there would be no diversity in the emotional life, 
but only one unbroken continuum of happiness. Lastly 
there would be no possibility of suffering and therefore 
also no desire for freedom from suffering (duhkhajihasa) 
nor any toiling for liberation (moksa-prayasa) as a con- 
sequence. Itis hardly to the point to argue that the 
body is an obstacle to happiness, and therefore there is 
need of toiling for the realisation of this happiness. The 
body is only a means of fruition (upabhoga) and therefore 
cannot be an obstacle, Further with eternal happiness 
of the liberated we may also imagine an imperishable body 
as the instrument (nzmitia, sadhana) thereof. But if an 
imperishable body is felt to be an absurdity so also must 
be eternal happiness. (2) Secondly, if the manifestation 
of eternal happiness is non-eternal (anitya), then there 
must be a reason why there is such occasional manifesta- 
tion. You must postulate a connection of the soul- 
substance with its organ of experience, viz. the mind. 
This connection of soul and mind will have to be assumed 
as à condition of the manifestation besides the existence 
of eternal happiness in the self. In liberation these will 
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be the only conditions of the realisation of happiness and 
no external objects will be required. In the same way 
then there may be sense-experiences (rupadivisayajnana) 
without external objects being required. We shall thus 
have a strange sort of liberation which will not be 
detachment of the self (Kaivalya) in any case as there will 
be apprehension of all objects (sarvarthopalabdhi). Believers 
in the Doctrine of Eternal Happiness also prove their 
theory by an ethical argument. They point out that there 
is istadhigamarthapravrtti, i.e. pursuit of the satisfaction 
derived from the good. Since this cannot reach its proper 
goal except in eternal happiness, therefore such happiness 
must exist (Seyam pravritih nityasukhe arthavatt nanyatha). This 
is a practical, ethical ground in proof of eternal happi- 
ness based on a positive basis of conative experience. 1t is 
assumed that conation as the pursuit of satisfaction would 
be senseless if there were no eternal happiness in which it 
could be fulfilled. The Naiyayika however points out that 
it is not necessary to assume this. Conation is both rejec- 
tion of the evil (anistahana) and selection of the good 
(hitaprapti). Thus conation may have a negative as well 
as a positive end, and therefore freedom from pain 
(duhkhabhava) may be an object of pursuit quite as well as 
a positive satisfaction (pravrttidoaitadarsanal). There is no 
happiness without suffering, but there is freedom from 
both happiness and suffering. Conation is thus fulfilled 
only in the negative ideal of absolute freedom and not in 
any positive satisfaction which invariably entails suffering. 
It is sometimes argued on the basis of scriptural authority 
that liberation must consist in some kind of imperishable 
happiness. For example, in the “Anandagruti” the liberated 
“ig described as living the life of blessedness and felicity 
(Muktah sukhi bhavati iti sruyate—“Anandasruti’). Such 
scriptural texts, it is held, contradict the view that there 
is no happiness in the state of freedom, The Naiyayika 
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however points out that what is really meant by happiness 
in such scriptural texts is mere relief from suffering. As 
a matter of fact the use of the term happiness to indicate 
mere negative relief is very common among men (Duhkh- 
abhavepi — sukha$abdaprayogah — bahudha loke). E.g., we 
describe the state of freedom from illness as a state of 
being well. 

In this conneetion the Naiyayika considers also some 
of the other views of Moksa, for example, the views of 
Patafijali and some of the Buddhists. Thus according to 
some Buddhists (and also Patafijali) Moksa is the destruc- 
tion of the mind or mental continuum (cellam vimucyate). 
It is argued that the mindis subject to attraction and other 
impulses. Since these can have no power over the self, 
the mind as subject to these must originate in a material 
medium or vehicle other than theself. Naiyayikas however 
point out that if this were true, Moksa becomes possible 
after death (ayane moksah siddhah). The Naiyayika holds 
that it is the self which becomes subject to the impulses 
through the mind which is its organ of expereince. What 
is necessary is therefore the freedom of the self by the puri- 
fication of its pathological dispositions and cravings. So 
long as these continue in the self there is no true freedom 
(which is the extinction of the possibilities of future ex peri- 
ences) even though there may be a temporary separation 
from the mind through death. It is therefore a mistake to 
think that one becomes free from experience merely by 
being separated from one’s mind which is the organ of 
experience. The mistake of these Buddhists arises from 
the erroneous conception that the cilia or mind is not only 
the organ but also the subject of experience, ‘The subject 
is the Atman or self and the mind is the instrument through 
which the self becomes the subject of experiences. 

Another Buddhist view is that Moksa consists in the 
arrest of the stream of consciousness (santali anutpada). But 
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this is also inadmissible according to the Naiyayika for 
the simple reason that the stream as a concatenation of 
causes and effects (karya-karanapravaha) can never cease. 
The Nyaya contention is that an ideal which by its very 
nature cannever be accomplished or reslised actually is 
not admissible even as an ideal. 

Lastly there is the view that Moksa consists in the 
cessation of the possibilities of future experience (anagata- 
nutpada). The Naiyayika points out that the unborn future 
is of itself non-existent and therefore nothing remains to 
be done according to such a view. The Naiyayika means 
that the past as an accumulated mass of present disposi- 
tions with potency to mature in future experiences leaves 
scope for work to be done, but the future as future is 
simply non-existent and the arrest of the future in this 
sense signifies nothing. 

According to Nyaya, therefore, bondage is a condition 
of the Atman or self, the condition ofits being subject to 
experiences including feelings of attraction, aversion, etc., 
which lead to unhappiness. It is a condition of the self 
which comes about through its connection with the mind 
which is its organ or instrument of experience. The effect 
of such connection is not merely specific experiences in the 
self, but also certain tendencies or dispositions (samskaras) 
in the self as a consequence of its experiences. The self's 
true freedom therefore consists not merely in the cessation 
of its experiences but also in the destruction of these latent 
tendencies which mature into future experiences through 
the self's connection with the mind when the suitable 
occasions arise. The destruction ofthese tendencies means 
the destruction of the future possibilities of experience, the 
negation of the will-to-live and not merely of the actual 
experiences into which it materialises. What is required 
therefore is something more than the mere severance of the 
self'& connection with the mind, Such severance may be 
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effected in death, in sleep, etc., but it does not produce real 
freedom, for the tendencies, the latent dispositions, remain 
in the self inspite of the severance and because of such 
dispositions there is fresh connection with the mind after 
an interval of rest, resulting in fresh experiences. What is 
required therefore is the destruction of these samskaras or 
dispositions in the self by self-knowledge and by self- 
purification through the performance of the unconditional 
duties. When the self thus masters its Trsnā or thirst 
for life by the destruction ofeven thesubtle tendencies and 
dispositions, there is not only a cessation of all actual but 
also of all possible experience. Thereby the self becomes 
free from the miseries by being free from all experience and 
lives the life of calm and peaceful rest in itself. This may 
bea negative, pessimistic ideal, but it is the only one 
worth seeking since happiness is impossible without suffer- 
ing, Itis however not Buddhist Nirvana which is annihila- 
tion of self instead of being the realisation of its freedom. 
Nor is it Sankara’s Moksa which is self-annihilation in the 
Absolute instead of being true self-realisation. It isindeed 
the negation of all empirical content in the self, but this is 
because such content does not belong to the self’s true 
nature. 


Tur SANKHYA DOCTRINE or Moxsa, 


There are many points of similarity between Sankhya 
and Nyaya in respect of this negative conception of Moksa 
as freedom from experience. In the first place, Sankhya 
agrees with Nyaya in respect of its pessimistic conception 
of the highest end as totaland absolute freedom from all 
kinds of suffering. It also agrees with the Nyàya view 
that the realisation of this end is possible only by freedom 
from all experience. Lastly it maintains that the self's free- 
dom is not self-annihilation in Brahma, but the realisation 
of its distinctive reality as independent and autonomous. 


a 
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But while aecording to Nyaya this self-autonomy means 
the realisation of the self’s essence as spiritual substance in 
which not even consciousness remains, according to 
Sankhya the self is consciousness itself, not a substance, 
far less an unconscious spiritual substance. It is this self or 
Purusa as light of consciousness that shines forth in experi- 
ence, and true freedom is the realisation of Purusa’s essence 
as pure light or illumination. It is through Purusa’s 
illumination that the non-manifest, formless Prakrti becomes 
manifest as a world of forms, and it is in Purusa’s experi- 
ence that the world is fulfilled as a world of experience. 
Purusa is thus the bhokta, the experiencer for which the 
world of experience comes into being. But Purusa is not 
experiencer in the Nyaya sense of being the material 
cause of experience as the soul-substance to which experi- 
ence appertains as 8 qualitative determination. Purusa is 
experiencer only in the sense of being the final 
cause, the end which is being realised by the world 
of experience. It is for  Purugds experience that 
a world comes into being, and it is also in Purusa’s fruition 
that the world is fulfilled. Purusa accomplishes nothing 
for its own sake. It is inactive, indifferent, self-accompli- 
shed Light from eternity. All activity belongs to Prakrti 
which is the material and efficient cause of experience. 
Prakrti functions towards  Puruga's fruition, and the 
activities of Prakrti result in Purusa’s experience. How 
ean the fruition go to Purusa if Purusa is not an 
active agent? This is not impossible the Sankhya 
replies. The fulfilled subject is not necessarily also 
the fulfilling agent. Experience abounds in instances 
to the contrary ( akarturapi phalopabhogah annyadyavat ). 
Take the case of the preparation of the meal. 
The meal is prepared by the cook, but it is the king who 
enjoys it ( annadyupabhogah rajno bhavati). Take another 
case. The battle is fought by the soldiers, but the glory 
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or the defeat goes to the king. So is it with Purusa. It is 
the Understanding (Buddhi) that actively functions in 
experience, but it is Purusa that enjoys the results thereof. 
The Understanding is a form of Prakrti, and Purusa enjoys 
the functions of its Understanding through a beginningless 
relation of ownership with it. It is a unique relation, this 
relationship of ownership ( svatvasvamiteasambandha ) which 
is to be distinguished from the relation of agent and instru- 
ment or of substance and attribute. It is the relation 
through which each Purusa is related to its Understanding 
or Buddhi which is an evolute of Prakrti. It accounts for the 
individual character of experience, the one-to-one ordering 
which gives uniqueness to my world as distinguished 
from yours. Through this relation Purusa attains fruition 
in the transformations of its Understanding. Pleasures and 
pains are functions of the Understanding, the transforma. 
tions of the Buddhi which is their material vehicle or basis. 
Purusa is fulfilled through the transformations of its Buddhi 
which are reflected into it through therelation of ownership. 
The-Naiyayika believes in a real determination of the self 
in experience. But how can there be real determination 
when the Self in its true essence is said to be free from 
experience ? There can therefore be experience only in the 
form of reflection or appearance in the Self. There cannot 
be real modification of the Self as a consequence, All 
modifications, all transformations belong to the Understand- 
ing, and Purusa’s fruition is only ‘transcendental shine,” 
mere Pratibimba, reflection or appearance. It is in the 
reflection of the pleasures and pains of Buddhi in Purusa, 
the reflection of the determinations of the Understanding in 
the Original Light of all experience, that Purusa is fulfilled 
This is Purusa’s bondage, this accomplishment of the accom- 
plished Light of consciousness through the reflection into it 
of the empirical objects, which it itself causes to appear. It 
is therefore aupadhika, phenomenal bondage not real 
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enrichment of Purusa. Itis the cause of Purusa’s suffering 
however, this experience of Purusa which is mere appear- 
ance. Realisation of true freedom means the cancellation 
of this appearance by the realisation of Purusa's detached 
essence through discriminative knowledge. It is because 
bondage is mere appearance that freedom is attainable. If 
bondage were natural (svabhavika), freedom would not be 
possible except by self-destruction. If Bondage were caused 
(naimittika), then the only possible causes being space 
(dea), time (kala) and organisation (avastha) the first two 
which are ubiquitous (vibhu) will not explain bandha-visesa, 
the specific, individual character of the bondage or experi- 
ence in every case, while the last being a characteristic of 
the physical body (dehadharma) will not account for Purusa’s 
bondage. Bondage is therefore of the nature of bhrama 
or illusion whose origin is to be sought in some adventi- 
tious factor or upadhi. In this case the upadhi is the 
attachment of Purusa to Prakrti, 146, Purusa’s unique 
relation to Prakrti through its specific Understanding in 
each case, an Understanding which is an evolute of Prakrti. 
Tt is this unique relation of every single Purusa to a 
specific understanding in Prakrti, this svasvabuddhibhava- 
pannaprakrtipurusasamyogal which is without beginning in 
time, that constitutes empirical life or janma. It entails 
bondage through the experience it reflects in Purusa. It 
thus leads to aviveka, non-discrimination Or attachment of 
Purusa to Prakrti. This aviveka, non-discrimination, can 
be removed only by removing its cause which is Purusa’s 
relation to Prakrti through the understanding. This rela- 
tion is beginningless, but notendlessand can bé terminated 
. by vivekakhyati or discriminative knowledge of Purusa . 
and Prakrti. With the realisation of Purusa’s essential 
detachment from Prakrti the latter falls off from Puruga. 
The Understanding dissolves into the formless Prakrti in 
this state and there is no experience as a consequence. 
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Freedom therefore is attained, according to Sankhya, 
by the realisation of difference, i.e., of the essential detach- 
ment of Purusa from Prakrti. Itis therefore an intuition 
of difference as distinguished from the intuition of identity. 
It is intuition of identity that leads to Moksa according to 
Sankara, an intuition which involves the cancellation of 
difference as a moment. According to Sankhya however 
what is required for Moksa is the accentuation of difference 
and not its cancellation, the accentuation, in other words, 
of the essential deta®hment of Purusa and Prakrti. Through 
this differentiation Purus4 recovers its singleness, kaivalya 
or detached essence. Hence Moksa is not the merging of 
the individual Self in Brahman but the realisation of true 
individuality in its detached essence. It is true freedom 
of the Self as brought about by the intuition of Self as 
distinct from not-Self, and not the freedom of self-annul- 
ment in Brahman through the intuition of the Absolute as 
the negation of all difference. 


á ies 
Tig Purvamiamsa DocrgixE or MoksA 


The Pürvamimàmsa doctrine of Moksa furnishes a 
contrast to this negative conception of Moksa of Sankhya 
and Nyàya. According to the Pirvamimamsa view the 
Self which is different in each body and ubiquitous, is both 
spiritual and non-spiritual (cidacidrupo’pi pratisariram bhinnah 
vibhu$ca—'*Advaitabrahmasiddhi"). In respect of its 
spiritual part it is the seer, the witnessing subject of 
experience and is the object of the recognition *I am he". 
In respect of its non-spiritual part, it is subject to trans- 
formation in the forms of cognitions, pleasures, pains, ete, 
This Self is revealed only in self-consciousness. ( Tatrapi 
cidamsena draslrtvam soham iti pratyabhijnavisayatvam ca. 
AcidamSena —jmanasukhadirüpena — parimamitvam. Sah (alma) 
ahampratyayenaiva vedyah.) 
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In the Pirvamimamsa view therefore, pleasures, pains, 
etc., are not transformations of the mind (manas) orinternal 
organ (antahkarana) as in the Sankhya and Vedanta view, 
but are transformations of the non-spiritual part of the 
Self. The Pürvamimamsa also differs from the Nyaya. 
According to the latter the Selfis a spiritual substance 
without any non-spiritual part ‘and pleasures and pains 
are specific qualities (visesagunas) of the Self as a spiritual 
substance. According to Pürvamimamsa however the Self 
has both a spiritual and a non-spiritual part, and pleasures 
and other states are transformations (not qualities) of the 
non-spiritual part of the Self. The Self as experiencer 
(bhokta) is thus subject to transformation, and this trans- 
formation of the Self through its non-spiritual part is 
beginningless (anadi) and eternal (nitya) in this sense. But 
the place of the fruition (bhogasthana) such as heaven, etc,, 
as well as the duration of the fruition ( bhogakala), are non- 
eternal (anitya) Neither creation nor reabsorption are 
accepted in the Pürvamimamsa system, experience being 
explained as the beginningless transformation of the 
nonspiritual part of the self leading to fruition. (Creation 
and reabsorption are accepted in the Nyaya-vaisesika, the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta systems, but not accepted in 
the Purvamimamsa, the Jaina and the Bauddha systems 
according to which there is no Iivara or Lord of the world 
as creator and destroyer.) 

Hence as the world (jagat) is eternal, the bonds of 
experience are also without beginning in time (anadi). 
The Self's freedom (Moksa) is thus not a niyiti or cessation 
from activity, but the realisation of eternal happiness 
(nityasukhabhinyakii) with pravrtti or active participation 


in the duties. Since in the freedom of absolute cessation 


from activity there is no activity of the indriyas or sensi- 
bilities, there is also no possibllity of knowledge which pre- 


supposes sense-activity. Hence the self-realisation (aima- 
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prapti) which is ascribed to this state is only lapse into the 
unconsciousness of pure materiality. It thus cannot be an 
end worthy of being aimed at—this negation of the Self’s 
spirituality into blind, unconscious materiality, and there- 
fore the better course is the course of active participation 
in life which leads to eternal happiness and not mere 
cessation which leads to self-negation. (Adyantika karmocche- 
darüpamuklau — indripüdirahitasya — jnanasambhavat — jadatvena 
tadríatmapraptih. apurusarthatwat praorttireva $reyasi na nivyttih.) 
The above is a statement of the Pürvamimamsa 
position in general with regard to the question of Moksa. 
Tt may be noted however that this general view is more in 
agreement with that of the Bhatta school of the Pūrva- 
mimamsakas than with the Prabhakara rigorism and 
ethical purism. The view of Kumarila Bhatta is explained 
in the Sastradipika by Parthasdrathimisra. Partha- 
sarathimi$ra explains Kumarila’s moksa as Prapaicasam- 
bandhavilaya, i.e., as dissolution of the individual's connec- 
tion with an empirical world. It thus differs from 
Sankara’s Moksa which in its negative aspect involves 
not the mere cancellation of our connection with the 
world but the cancellation of the world itself, not 
prapancasambandhavilaya merely, but prapancavilaya. Prapañca, 
the world of experience, is illusory stuff according to 
Sankara, such stuff as our dreams are made of. With 
the intuition of the Absolute the principle of illusion 
being cancelled, the world which is its construction 
becomes cancelled of itself (avidyanirmito hi prapancah ; 
svapnaprapancavat ; —— prabodhena — brahmavidyaya — avidyayam 
vilinagyüám — svayameva —— viliyate.) There is thus a 
pseudo-reality attaching to the world according to 
Sankara which thus necessarily dissolves in the 
light of the intuition of Absolute Reality. According to 
Kumarila however this world does not dissolve, but only 
the bonds that attach the individual to a world and thereby 
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cause experiences of pleasure, pain, ete. There are Idealists 
like Sankara who ascribe only a pseudo-reality to the 
world. ‘There are other Idealists who go further maintain- 
ing consciousness to be the only reality. Both these are 
wrong according to Kumarila. The world is not unreal, 
nor a mere dream-reality which can be cancelled by know- 
ledge. It is a real world that binds us and the Moksa which 
man can aspire to attain is only the freedom of detachment 
from the world. Some of the Vedantists and Buddhists 
describe Moksa as the being of pure consciousness which is 
realised through the negation of difference—a negation 
effected by means of the destruction of the residual tenden- 
cies of the continuum of conscious states (jndnasantanasya 
vasanoechedat vaicitryam hiwa kevalam samvinmalrena avasthanam 
iti keict). Some of the Madhyamikas and Yogacharas go 
farther and describe Moksa as the cessation of the stream 
of consciousness like the extinguishing of the light of the 
lamp  (dipasantanasya iva jnünasantünasya | uparama). The 
Sankara-Vedantists again describe it as the realisation of 
the essence of Brahman as Consciousness and Bliss by the 
cancellation of the dreamworld we call empirical life. All 
these in Kumarila’s view are open to the common objection 
that they suppose that the world is unreal andcan be 
sublated like an illusion. But this is an untenable assump- 
tion. We cannot cancel the world ; we can only cancel the 
phenomenal bonds that bind us toa world. Our attach- 
ment to the world is threefold being due to our connection 
with (1) a body as the abode of experiences, (2) sensibilities 
as the instruments of experiences and (3) objects (sounds 
and the like) as the objects that are experienced. (Tredha 
hi prapancah purugam badhnati—bhogayatanam $ariram, bhoga-- 
sudhanüni indriyani, bhoygah sabdadayah vişayāh). Through 
this threefold connection the individual isa subject of 
experiences of pleasure, pain, etc. The freedom of the 
individual means the absolute destruction of this threefold 
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connection with the world (Tadasya trividhasya bandhasya 
atyantikah vilayah moksah). Bondage is the individual's 
connection with the world in the threefold form—a connec- 
tion which is the cause of empirical pleasure, pain, etc. 
Freedom is the cessation of this connection and thereby 
the cessation of pleasures, pain, etc. Whether the cessa- 
tion of the jatter implies the absolute negation of experie- 
nce isa point in respect of which interpreters are not 
agreed. In fact there are two interpretations of Kumarila’s 
position as regards this question. 

(1) According to one view, in the state of Moksa merit 
(dharma) is completely exhausted and there is no fresh 
acquisition of merit and thus there is also no happiness as 
the effect of religious merit. Since such happiness has a 
beginning in time it must also perish in course of time. 
But there is another kind of happiness which is not an 
effect in time. This is the natural happiness of the Self 
(svabhavika atmananda) which remains over-powered (abhibhüula) 
in the empirical life but will come to manifestation in the 
state of metempirical freedom. This natural happiness of 
the Self is experienced through the organ of the mind alone 
without the aid of the external senses. Inthe state of 
transcendental freedom the mind persists though all the 
external senses (bahyendriyani) cease. Consequently con- 
sciousness or intelligence also persists in this state. 

(2) Others among the Bhattas hold that there is no 
experience of happiness because there is no organ of the 
mind in the Moksa state ; neither is there any intelligence 
(nana), but there is only Sakti, capacity for intelligence, 
which is natural to the Self. This is Parthasarathimisra’s 
interpretation of Kumarila’s Moksa. 

N.B.—(1) According to Parthasarathimiéra therefore 
the Moksa of Kumarila and of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas are 
the same. Butthey differ in one essential point. Accor- 
ding to Kumarila either course is optional, i.e., the pursuit 
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of happiness in heaven through the path of the conditional 
duties or the pursuit of Moksathrough the path of uncondi- 
tional duties. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas however 
pursuit of happiness in heaven is to be abjured as nece- 
ssarily involving pain along with happiness. 

N.B—(2) The view of the Prabhakaras, it may be 
noted, does not correspond to the Bhatta conception of 
Moksa either as realisation of happiness or as freedom from 
experience. The Prabhakaras define Moksa as Niyogasiddht 
or realisation of the Moral Imperative as duty. For the 
Prabhakaras therefore Moksa is the accomplishment of duty 
for duty’s sake, i.e., the discharge of the unconditional 
duties a8 moral verities. 

N.B.—(3) The Jainas do not accept the negative con- 
ception of Moksa as the cessation of experience. Mallisena's 
criticism of the Nyaya view in the «Syadvadamanjari" 
deserves notice in this conneotion. Mallisena observes that 
(a) if in the Moksa state the Atman were to be reduced to à 
condition in which it is indistinguishable from material 
objects such as pebbles, etc., what is the use of striving 
after such a state: Better far is this phenomenal life 
(samsaravastha) in which happiness comes to us at least at 
intervals tainted by suffering though it be. A state of 
absolute indifference in which there is neither pleasure 
nor pain, a dead level of emotional uniformity, is the 
negation of spiritual life. (b) The pure happiness which 
results from self-restraint and from indifference to things 
that are temporal is not only worthy of a spiritual being 
but also capable of being realised even in this life as is 
proved by the testimony of experienced men. It is an 
exquisite happiness, this satisfaction (nivrilaja sukha) which 
results from self-restraint, a pure pleasure as distinguished 
from ordinary pleasures which are mixed with suffering. 
It is known to those who practise self-restraint and it has 
to be accepted on the testimony of such spiritual experts 
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or judges. (c) Even those who refrain from drinking the 
honey from the knowledge that it is mixed with poison, 
do so only in the expectation of a better pleasure or 
satisfaction. (d) If pleasure be a good and pain be an evil 
in this life, they must be so in every other life. Contrary- 
wise the absence of pleasure is an evil and the absence of 
pain a good in all conditions. Tf the Moksa state were to 
consist in the absence of pleasure or happiness, it would be 
an evil and an undesirable consummation instead of being 
a desirable condition of the Self. (e) The contention that 
the prompting of pathological pleasure would be inconsis- 
tent with the Self's autonomy and freedom in the Moksa 
state is based on a misconception. While the attraction 
of earthly objects is heteronomous, there is a higher plea- 
sure which is not inconsistent with the Self’s autonomy. 
It is based on a pure desire (sprhamatra) which does not 
bind for the simple reason that it does not point beyond 
itself to anything thatis external. It makes its appearance 
when one has ascended the penultimate stage and at last 
disappears in the ultimate perfection of the Moksa state. 
There is therefore at least one desire which is pure and 
not pathological—it is the desire which seeks the perfec- 
tion of the Moksa state, and is not directed to anything 
external, Because itseeks nothing that is external, it 
cannot bind the individual, and it ceases of itself when 
the object, viz., perfection of the individual in the M oksa 
state, has been attained or realised. 


SANKARA's View or Moxga 


The conception of Maksa as a positive satisfaction is 
also a special feature of the Sankara-Vedanta system. The 
Sankarites also distinguish between relative and empirical 
pleasures and a higher pleasure or satisfaction which is 
absolute. But the essential feature of the Sankariie view 
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is the conception of this higher satisfaction as something 
which eternally is and does not come into being through 
the instrumentality of Self-restraint and the like. The 
Sankarites contend that it is this eternally accomplished 
felicity that manifests itself in empirical pleasure, and the 
realisation of this felicity is thus the accomplishment of 
the accomplished, the lifting of the veil that conceals 
this realised essence from view. The position of the 
Sankarites is very clearly explained in the *'Vedanta- 
paribhasa" in the last chapter. The author first defines 
an end, proyojana or purusartha, According to his definition, 
whatever being known is desired as a function or qualifica- 
tion of the Self is an end ( yadavagatam sat svaurltitaya isyate 
tat prayojanam). Ends are of two kinds; (1) direct and 
proximate (mukhya), and (2) indirect or remote (gauna), 
The direct ends are either happiness or absence of suffering 
while indirect ends are those which are conducive to the 
direct ends (Tatra sukhaduhkhabhavau mukhye prayojane; 
tadanyatarasadhanam gauņam prayojanam), 

Happiness again is of two kinds : (1) empirical happi- 
ness which is limited and relative and which arises from 
connection with external objects, and (2) transcendental 
happiness which is the Unexcelled Bliss that constitutes 
the essence of the Absolute. Empirical happiness is 
a partial manifestation of the latter through the mould 
of a mental function or psychosis. Transcendental 
Happiness is the essence of Brahman, the realisation of 
which ends the miseries of life by cancelling the illusion 
which is their cause. Moksa is the realisation of this highest 
satisfaction and it implies in its negative aspect the 
cassation of all suffering. (Sukham ca dvividham, satiSayam 


niratisayam ca. Tatra satisayam sukham visayanusangajanitan- ' 


‘abkaranaorttitaralamyakrtanandalesavirbhavavisesah. Niratisayam 
sukham ca Brahma eva. Anandatmakabrahmavaptisca moksah, 


sokanivrttiśca,) 
O,b,.154—33 
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With reference to the objection that since this Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction as being the essence of the Absolute is 
an eternally accomplished fact and therefore cannot be 
accomplished over again by human effort, the Vedantapari- 
bhasà points out that this is not impossible. As a matter 
of fact fruition (siddhi) may be either of two kinds: 
(1) fruition consisting in the realisation of the unrealised 
(apraplaprapti) and the rejection of the unrejected (aparthrta- 
parihara), and (2) fruition consisting in the realisation of 
the realised (prapiaprapti) and the rejection of the rejected 
(parihytaparihara). In the latter case there is only either a 
re-realisation or a simple cancellation of an illusion. 
Consider for example the case of the person who in an 
excited state misses the necklace which is on his own neck. 
What is his feeling when he learns the truth ? There is 
only asense of re-realisation, of realisation of the realised, or 
possession of that which was never lost possession of. 
Consider again the case of. the man who mistakes a garland 
of flowers for a snake, What is his feeling when he recovers 
from the illusion ? There is only a sense of re-rejection, of 
rejection of the already rejected, of cancellation of the can- 
celled, of negation of what is not. So is it also in the case 
of Moksa which consists in the realisation of the Absolute, 
The Absolute is self-accomplished from all eternity, and 
the desire to realise the absolute is prompted only by a 
temporary illusion that it is unrealised. So too is it with 
regard to the cancellation of the empirical world. The world 
as mere illusory stuff is cancelled of itself, and the 
cancellation of it in Moksa is the cancellation of the 
cancelled, the rejection of what is rejected already. 
( Tatha Brahmarüpasya moksasya asiddhalvabhramena 
tatsadhane pravyttih, evam parihrtasyapi anarthasya nivrttih moksah.) 

According to Sankara therefore Moksa requires not 
merely the Self’s detachment from the world but the can- 
cellation of the world itself. This distinguishes Sankara’s 
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Moksa from the Sankhya, Nyaya as well as the Mimamsaka. 
conception thereof, Further according to Sankara the free- 
dom of the Moksa state is not the realisation of the Self as 
a distinctive reality, but the realisation of it as nondistinct 
from, or identical with, the Absolute. Here also Sankara 
differs from the Sankhya and the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophers. Lastly, the realisation of our identity with 
the Absolute implies, according to Sankara, not merely the 
realisation of our essence as accomplished consciousness or 
intelligence as the Sankhya supposes, but also the 
realisation of the Ananda or Bliss which constitutes the 
essence of an accomplished reality. The Moksa state is 
thus one in which the individual becomes merged in the 
Absolute. essence as accomplished Consciousness and 
Bliss—a state therefore of essential felicity as distinguished 
from. the mere absence of suffering and misery as the 
Sankhya supposes. ; 


Ramanusa’s View or Moxsa 


The Ramanujists agree with Sankara in this positive 
conception of Moksa as a state of felicity and blessedness 
as distinguished from a state of indifference. But they 
differ from him in two respects. In the first place, they 
reject Sankara's conception of Moksa as gelf-annihilation in 
the Absolute in the sense of merging of the individuality 
of the individual. Secondly they differ from Sankara as 
regards his conception of the Self as Impersonal Conscious- 
ness and Bliss holding as against him that the Self is not 
intelligence itself but only an intelligent substance, a sub- 
. stance with intelligence as one of its many auspicious 
qualities. Intelligence is however not an adventitious 
quality of the Self which it may be with or without as the 
Nyaya thinks, put an essential quality (though a quality 
only) and therefore inseparable from the Self and necessary 
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attribute of it. The state of Moksa is the realisation of the 
Absolute in the sense of a restoration of our harmony with 
it as factors occupying subordinate places in its life along 
with other factors of co-ordinate rank and subordinate to 
the whole. It is therefore not a state of self-annulment in 
the Absolute but only of self-surrender and renunciation 
with a view to the realisation of our true individuality as 
factors in the Absolute life. 

The Self, Ramanuja points out, is the thinking subject, 
the “I” that thinks, and not pure consciousness or thought 
as Sankara holds, Sankara thinks the Self to be nothing 
but pure, impersonal essence of Consciousness, the thinking 
subject ( jna/a@) and the object thought ( jeya) being illusory 
superimpositions on Pure, Impersonal Consciousness which 
is the Self's true nature as identical with Brahman. 
Ramanuja contends that this is an inversion of the true 
facts. The thinking subject is not an attribute of the Self 
as pure consciousness, an illusory superimposition on its 
essence. It is the “I” or thinking subject that constitutes 
the Self and consciousness is onl y an attribute of it. We 
cannot suppose the Self to exist in its own nature even if 
the “I” or * thinking subject ” were not. It is there- 
fore a mistake to suppose that the Self ceases to be the 
thinking subject and disappears in the Moksa state. If that 
were so the realisation of the ideal life would mean the 
extinction of the Self itself. (Yaitu moksadasayamahamartho 
nanuvartate it tadapesalam. Tatha satyatmanata evapavargah 
prakarantarena pratijnatah syat. Na cahamartho dharmamatram, 
Jena tadvigame’ pyavidyanivrttaviva Svariipamavatisthate 
Svaripamevahamartha ātmanah, jnanastu 
*Sribhasya.") 

Ramanuja thus distinguishes between the essence 
(searupa) of the individual Self and its intelligence (jnana) 
which he regards as its attribute (dharma). Both are eternal 
(nitya), immaterial (ajada) and of the nature of felicit y or 


; fratyuta 
tasya — dharmah— 
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bliss (ünandarüpa) But while the essence (svarüpa) is 
subject  (dharmi) monadic (anu) and self-manifesting 
(soasmai soayamprakasah) in the sense of being manifest to 
itself by itself, intelligence ( jnana) is an attribute (dharma), 
which is ubiquitous (vibhu) though subject to limiting con- 
ditions, capable of expansion and contraction (samkocavi- 
kasayogya), is non-manifest to itelf (svasmai svaprakasah), 
and is the manifesting agency of things other than itself 
(svavyatiriktaprakasakah). 

The Self therefore is the “I” known as the subject 
of knowledge and it is this Self which reveals itself in the 
state of Moksa. Since it is manifest to itself by itself it is 
essentially an “I’’ ora thinking subject, and it is as this 
self-revealing “T” or subject that it manifests itself in the 
Moksa state. It is an unwarranted dogmatism to suppose 
that because the Self reveals itself as an «p? therefore it 
must be implicated in error or ignorance. ‘The Self in its 
true essence isan * and therefore there can be neither 
error nor ignorance in the apprehension of it inits essential 
nature as an “I.” (Ato’hamarthasyaiva jnatrtaya sidhyatah 
pralyagatmatvam. sa ca  pratyagatma muktavapi | ahamityeva 
prakasate, sa sarvatah «aham" ityeva prakasate. Na ca “aham” 
iti prakaSamanatvena lasyajiatoasamsaritoadiprasangal ere Ajnanam 
nama — svarüpajmanamanyathajnanam viparttajnanam va. Aham 
ityevatmanah svarüpam iti svarupajnanarupo’ hampratyayo najnatoam 
apadayati kutah samsariteam.—“Sribhasya.”’) 

Hence for Ramanuja there is no such thing as the 
merging of individuality in Brahman in the Moksa state. 
Such merging is not merely the negation of individuality 
but also the negation of the Self itself. Moksais merely 
. the restoration of our harmony with the Absolute, the abne- 
gation of individual self-will in order that His Will may 
prevail and realise itself through our lives. We are not 
isolated beings but factors in the life of the Absolute having 
distinctive reality of our own, and our highest destiny is to 
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realise ourselves by realising God's purpose in our lives. 
Thisis the essence of true freedom as distinguished from the 
false freedom of the assertion of individual self-will which 
leads only to discord and misery. The highest end is the 
life in harmony with the Absolute, the life of self-surrender 
to the purpose of the Lord in creation. It is a life of 
essential felicity and blessedness, a life in which the in- 
dividual persists as a self-revealing thinking subject within 
the life of the Absolute and realises the Ananda or satisfac- 
tion which is natural to consciousness as revealing the true 
nature of things. Consciousness is by its very nature of 
the essence of felicity or Ananda. Its function is to reveal 
objects to the thinking subject, and in so far as such en- 
lightenment of the Self through consciousness or knowledge 
is favourable (anukila) to the Self, there is ananda or bliss. 
The anukilya or favourableness is natural (svabhavika) since 
all objects thve their being in the Lord. The 
prankulya or unfavourableness is adventitious (aupadhika) 
being due to the illusory identification of the Self and the 
body (dehatmabhrama). Consider, for example, the instru- 
ments of destruction such as weapons, poisons, etc. What 
does their unfavourableness consist in? They are un- 
favourable only to the body, and yet since the Self is 
illusorily identified with the body, they are also supposed 
to be unfavourable to the Self. In the Moksa state there 
is no such illusion and there is only the felicity or bliss 
that is natural to enlightenment by thougut. Iffavourable- 
ness were not natural to objects, the same things would 
not present themselves as favourable after having presen- 
ted themselves as unfavourable in another place and time. 
` (Anandaripatvam nama juanasya prakasavasthayamanukalatvam 
visasastradiprakasanavasare pratikulatvasya heturdehatmabhrama- 
dayah. — lévarütmakatvat sarvesam padarthanam | anukülyameva 
svabhabak, pratikulyam aupadhikam—Lokacaryya’s “Tattva- 
traya.") : 
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According to the Ramanujists therefore the Self is not 
pure essence of consciousness but a thinking subject with 
consciousness as its essential attribute. Secondly, it is not 
absolutely identical with the Absolute life having a distinc- 
tive reality. Thirdly, Moksa is neither the realisation of 
the Self as an isolated being nor the merging of the Self in 
Brahman but the realisation of its true essence as a distinct 
but subordinate factor in the Absolute life. It is thus a 
restoration of harmony by the renunciation of self-will 
in favour of the willof the Lord. Lastly, this Moksa is 
essentially a state of felicity which follows as a conseque- 
nce ofthe enlightenment of consciousness without any 
taint of error or illusion. The nature of such enlighten- 
ment is felicity since it reveals objects in their true nature 
as having their being in God and therefore as favourable 
to or conducive to the good of the Self. 

N.B.—There area few other schools of the Vedanta 
such as the Suddhadvaita school of Vallabhacaryya and 
the dualistic school of the Madhvas whose views of Moksa 
may also be considered here. According to Vallabha there 
are two kinds of Moksa suited to two kinds of tempera- 
ment. Thus for the philosopher who chooses the path of 
knowledge Moksa is self-dissolution in Brahma, but for the 
pious devotee who prefers the path of faith and devotion 
Moksa is a tasting of the Lord's sportive activity in crea- 
tion (yetu jnanaikasannisthah tesam ca laya eva hi, bhaktanam 
bhavati lilasvadah atidurlabhah.—Suddhadvaitamartanda" of 
Giridharamaharaja). According to the Madhvas however, 
the essence of Moksa is neither self-dissolution nor mere 
enjoyment of the Lord’s sport, but becoming united with 
the Lord through the acquisition (by virtuous life) of a 
non-natural body whose essence is pure, unmixed bliss. 
Similarly another Vedanta commentator, Appayadiksita, 
describes Moksa as becoming one with the Lord and becom- 
ing possessed of the perfections of the Lord (aisvaryagunas), 
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Thus the Lord is the Governor of the world and has the 
perfections not only of omniscience and omnipotence but 
also of effective desires (satyakamatva) and of effective 
resolutions (satyasamkalpatva), For the individual to be 
realised means acquiring these perfections of effective will, 
effective desires, etc., and thereby becoming free from 
limitations. The released individual does not become 
reduced to pure consciousness (fuddhacailanya) ' as Sankara 
holds, but only becomes infinite and perfect. This 
Isvarabhavapatti, this becoming God or becoming one with 
Him by inducing His infinitude and perfection in oneself, 
is, according to Appayadiksita, the release taught in the 
Sastras (cf. ‘‘Siddhantalesa”), Yamunacaryya’s brief 
summary in the “Siddhitraya” of the various conceptions 
of Moksa as the realisation of the Absolute (Brahmaprapti) 
may also be noticed in this connection. Says Yamunacaryya: 
Tatha — paramapurugarthabhüte — brahmapraptilaksanamokse" pi 
svarupocchittilaksanah, avidyastamayalaksanah, nihsesavaisesikat- 
magunocchedalaksanah kaivalyarupah, tadbhavasadharmyalaksanah, 
tadgunasamkrantilaksanah, tacchayapattilaksanah, samsiddhikanan- 
dadisvarupavirbhavalaksanah,  tadgunasambhavajanttaniralisayasu- 
khasamunmesopanitatyantikatatkinkaratvalaksanah iti tatha tatha 
vivadyante. Hence Moksa as the absolute life may be con- 
ceived, according to Yamunacaryya, as 


(1) Svarupocchitti, self-annihilation, nirvana or extinc- 
tion of the individual. 

(2) Avidyástamaya, dispelling of avidya, cancellation of 
neseience. 

(3) NihSesavaisesikatmagunocchedalaksanah —^— kaivalyarüpah, 
the freedom of the soul by the destruction (uccheda) of all 
its vaisesika or specific qualities. 


(4) Tadbhavasadharmya—approximation to or imitation 
of Brahman by the realisation of a state marked by resem- 
blance to his being or essence, 
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(b) Tadgunasamkrantilaksanah —essumption by induction 
of the qualities of the Lord, the inducing of His qualities 
in the soul. 

(6) Tacchayapattilaksanah, attainment of His glory, 
splendour and light, the reflection of His grandeur, lordliness 
or majesty in oneself. 

(7) Samsiddhikanandadisvarupavirbhavalaksanah, the realisa- 
tion of the self's true essence as consisting in pure, natural 
bliss. 

(8) Tadgunasambhava, etc., laksanah, the state of being 
his sole and devoted servant as brought on by the 
emergence of unexcelled bliss due to the experience of His 
excellences or perfections. 

Hence according to Yamunacaryya, Moksa, evenas the 
realisation of the Absolute, may be conceived either nega- 
tively as self-extinction or as a positive realisation of abso- 
lute essence. Thelatter again may be conceived as a 
merging of Self in the absolute oras being the absolute 
oneself. This latter again may be conceived either as 
mere freedom of the Self from empirical life, or as the 
realisation of its essence as bliss, or as imitation of the 
Absolute in the Self, or as inducing of certain absolute 
perfections in oneself, or as reflecting the majesty and 
glory of the Absolute in the Self, or lastly as realising the 
Absolute by surrendering oneself to it and becoming its 
sole and devoted servant. 

The above isa fairly complete presentation of the 
Hindu doctrine of the Ideal Life as conceived in the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy. Tt will be noted 
that a common feature of these doctrines is the conception 


. of the Ideal as a negation or, at least, as a transcendence 


of the empirical life proper. It is thus a super-moral 

spiritual ideal rather than a strictly moral ideal which the 

Doctrine of Moksa sets forth. Some systems, e. the 

Ràmarmujist and the Vaisnavite, ascribe a religious signi- 
Q,P,.194—34 
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ficance to this ideal by interpreting it as a life of devotion 
and worship of the Lord. But the general tendency is to 
regard Moksa merely as the realisation of the absolute life 
of freedom from the bonds of experience and samsara. The 
question as to how this ideal isto be realised by the 
empirical individualis also discussed in all orthodox Hindu 
systems in their theories of moksasadhana, i.e., theories of 
the practical spiritual discipline or training which is held 
to be necessary in order to realise the transcendental life 
of freedom from all limitations. 


The Doctrine of Moksasadhana 


As we have said above, the question of the Sadhana 
or right means of realising Spiritual freedom is also very 
fully treated in Hindu philosophy as being of direct 
practical import as distinguished from the purely theoreti- 
cal question of the nature and essence of this freedom. 
The controversy here centres round the question of the 
relative importance and efficacy of works, knowledge and 
faith as means to the realisation of the absolute life. ‘The 
main issue in this controversy is as to whether one of 
these courses can be held sufficient for the spiritual life or 
whether an organisation of different courses is necessary. 
This is really the question of the organisation of the 
personal life, ¿.e., as to whether one of these courses can 
be held sufficient for the spiritual life or whether an 
organisation of different courses is necessary, in other 
words, as to whether one ideal is to be the supreme or 
absolute ideal in terms of which all other ideals are to be 
valid, or whether there is to be a balancing and equili- 
briation and harmonious cultivation of the different ideals. | 
The latter is known in Hindu Philosophy as samuccayavüda 
or doctrine of co-ordination as distinguished from the 
doctrine of a single and exclusive ideal. 
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It will be observed that the possible logical alterna- 
tives are :— 
(A) Only one course. 
(B) One with the other two as preparatory and 
ceasing after preparation. 
(C) One with the other two as auxiliaries 
(D) Two and two (samuccaya), both being co-ordinate. 
(E) All the three as co-ordinate. 
Of these (A) comprises the three possible alterna- 
tives of 

(1) mere works (Karma), (2) mere knowledge (Jnana), 
and (3) mere faith (Bhakti). Similarly under (B) and (0) 
we have (1) works as primary with knowledge and faith as 
(i) preparatory or (ii) auxiliary (2) knowledge as primary 
with the other two as subsidiary and (8) faith as 
primary with the other two as subsidiary. Lastly, under 
(D) and (E) we have the various forms of the doctrine of 
co-ordination (samuccaya),i.e., the co-ordination (1) of works 
and knowledge, (2) of works and faith, (3) of knowledge 
and faith, and (4) of works and knowledge and faith, all 
the three. 

Tt is however recognised that mere works without 
knowledge or faith are of no use. Therefore the alterna- 
tives of (1) mere works and (2) of works with knowledge 
and faith as preparatory are not considered. 

The Sankhya insists on the course of mere knowledge 
as the proper means of Moksa. It is vivekakhyati or the 
discriminative knowledge of Purusa and Prakrti that leads 
to freedom of the Self by destroying Purusa’s attachment 
to Prakrti. Works are of no avail, neither secular works 
nor scriptural works. Both are perishable and both involve 
the impurities of destruction of life and the like (drsiavat 
anusravika sah hi ksayatisayayuktah—Vijfianabhiksu). They 
therefore cannot lead to any lasting fruition, nor to any 
satisfaction which is pure and unmixed. This holds good 
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also of the conditional (kamya) as well as the unconditional 
(akamya) scriptural duties (kamye akamye’pi sadhyatoa avisesat 
—Vijüanabhiksu). The Patafijala Sankhya however 
recognises some other forms of works as necessary for 
purification and for destruction of the subtle tendencies 
and dispositions which disturb the practice of meditation. 
These are the works of self-restraint (yamas) and of self- 
regulation (niyamas). Certain physical aids such as postures 
(asanas) are also useful for meditation. Besides these, 
meditation on the Lord’s glory and perfection is also an 
aid to dispassion (vairagya) which is necessary for the 
proper discrimination of Purusa’s essence. These are the 
pure works which lead to the knowledge through which 
freedom is realised. According to Patafijali therefore 
works are not to be abjured altogether, but the Sadivika 
works as conducive to true knowledge must be performed 
duly till knowledge is attained. 

Sankara also recognises a certain efficacy in works 
for Cittasuddhi or purification of mind, but works are 
not absolutely necessary in every case. Thus men may 
be born pure of mind or may attain purification indepen- 
dently of works. In such cases works are not necessary, 
and knowledge of Brahman leads to Moksa without the aid 
of works. In all cases works cease with the attainment of 
the knowledge of Brahman, though in some cases works may 
prepare for such knowledge through purification of the 
mind. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Ramanujists however 
emphasise ths necessity of works as well as knowledge. 
The unconditional scriptural works are to be duly accom- 
plished even when knowledge has arisen, They supple- 
ment knowledge by training the individual to disinteres- 
tedness and dispassion, Such dispassion with the know- 
ledge of the vanity of things temporal quenches the will- 
ta-live according to the Nyáya-Vaisesikas and . thereby 
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leads to freedom of Self. According to Ramanujists 
dispassion is an aid to divine knowledge which by attaining 
its consummation in Bhakti or Faith and Prema or Love 
secures freedom by subduing individual self-will and 
reconeiling the individual to the will of the Lord. 

The controversy thus centres round the question ofthe 
place and relative significance of works, faith and know- 
ledge in the spiritual life. The issues are between Intelle- 
ctualism and Voluntarism, Activism and Quietism, 
Rationalism and Pietism. The familiar controversies 
amongst the medieval mystics, the scholastic disputes 
between the Thomists and the Scotists will furnish apt 
analogies to the Hindu discussions of these questions. But 
the Hindus, it will be noted, consider the question more 
from the philosophical and transcendental than from the 
purely religious standpoint. 

The efficacy of works in conducing to freedom is 
variously explained by the Hindus in this connection. In 
tho “Bhamati-tika” on Sankara-bhasya on the Vedanta 
Sütras four different viws of works as being conducive to 
knowledge are considered. Thus (1) according to one 
view, works have only a negative efficacy in conducing 
to Moksa. The unconditional scriptural works remove 
the taint of sin which is an obstacle to Moksa. By remo- 
ving this taint it becomes conducive to Moksa through 
knowledge and meditation. (Aira ca yajnadinam $reyalipari- 
panthikalmasanivarhanadvarenopayoga iti ket) (2) According 
to others, the efficacy of works is not merely negative but 
also positive. Thus works become conducive to Moksa 
through an intervening merit (samskara, punya) which it 
generates in the agent. Thus moralised and righteously 
disposed through the accomplishment of the works enjoi- 
ned, the individual turns to unceasing and earnest medita- 
tion on the nature of reality. Such meditation at last 
destroys his nescience (avidya) and the tendencies in the 
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self generated by nescience. Thereby the Self reveals its 
purity, its freedom and its blessedness. (Purusasamskaradva- 
renaityanye. Yajnadisamskrio hi purusa adaranairantaryadirghaka- 
lairasevamano brahmabhavanamadyavidyavasanam — samülakasam 
kasati...Tato’sya pratyagatma suprasannah kevalo visadi bhavati.) 
(3) According to a third view, the efficacy of works consists 
in the cancellation of the debts or obligations (na) that 
stand in the way of Moksa. (Apare iu rnatrayapakaranena 
brahmajnanopayogam karmanamahuh.) Thus an individual is 
under a threefold obligation in the empirical life. He has 
obligations to the Gods, to the forefathers and to the 
religious teachers or sages. All these obligations are 
sources of bondage and the effect of works is to ensure free- 
dom through the fulfilment of these obligations. (4) Accord- 
ing toa fourth view, it is not merely the unconditional 
works or duties that are efficacious in conducing to Moksa 
in the ways explained above but also the prudential works 
or duties enjoined for the satisfaction of empirical wants. 
It is true they lead to no other than empirical ends. But 
in the case of those who aim at Moksa they also are useful 
as being conducive to the meditation which leads at last 
to Moksa. (Anye tu—‘tametam vedanuvacanena brahmana 
vividisanti — yajüena" ityadisrutibhyastatphalaya codilanamapi 
karmanüm samyogaprthaklvena brahmabhavanam pratyangabhavama- 
caksate.) 

While therefore according to some only unconditional 
works are conducive to Moksa, according to others the 
efficacy of unconditional as well as conditional works con- 
sists in conducing to the meditation which leads to Moksa 
either (1) by removing the accumulated sins, or (2) by 
generating a merit which removes the taint of sin by lead- 
ing to earnest meditation, or (3) by cancelling the bonds 
of the obligations. It will be observed that according to 
this view the lines of works and knowledge do not run 
concurrently as in the doctrine of samuccaya or co-ordina- 
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tion. In the samuccaya doctrine works (karma) and knowledge 


(jnana) are equally contributory to, z.¢., co-ordinate causes 
of, Moksa. Here works are made subordinate to knowledge 
as conducive to the latter. Hence in this view works are 
conducive to knowledge and knowledge is conducive to 
Moksa while in the samuccaya doctrine works and know- 
ledge are jointly conduciveto Moksa. This view also differs 
from Sankara’s. For Sankara works are not necessary 
in every case. In some cases they may be conducive to 
knowledge by producing purification of the spirit, but the 
latter, howsoever attained, is the cause of Moksa through 
the knowledge of reality. Hence according to Sankara 
though works may be serviceable in some cases, they are 
not always required, while according to this view works 
are required in every case as being conducive to knowledge. 
In Sankara’s view, as well as in this, works must cease 
with the appearance of knowledge, but while in this view 
works are indispensable for knowledge, for Sankara they 
are not always necessary. The view of “Vedantaparibhasa” 
may be noticed in this connection. According to it works 
are mediately required for purification or removal of the 
taint of sin in the self. Without this self-purification there 
can be no knowledge of reality which leads to Moksa. 
Moksa has thus for its immediate cause the knowledge of 
reality, but in so far as this knowledge is mediated through 
works which cause the removal of sin, i.e., of tbe sin which 
isan obstacle to knowledge, works are also indirect or 
remote causes ofthe realisation of Moksa (Tacca jmanam 
papaksayat bhavati, sa ca karmanusthanat, iti paramparaya 
karmanamapi viniyogah). Hence according to ‘Vedanta- 
paribhasa” works are necessary and not optional as in ° 
Sankara's view, though indirectly or remotely necessary as 
causing the removal of the obstacle of sin. Hence this 
view is the same as No, 1 of the four alternatives of 
“Bhamati-tika”, 
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We have already seen that the samuccnya doctrine is 
essentially different from the doctrine enunciated in these 
alternatives. According to the samuccaya view, the un- 
conditional duties are obligatory for the purpose of self- 
purification and cultivation of dispassion or ethical dis- 
interestedness. Hence they are to be performed duly in 
all stages till Moksa is attained, t.e., their performance 
should continue even when knowledge has resulted from 
self-purification. This, for example, is the view of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Ramanujists, eto. 

Yamunacaryya in the “Siddhitraya’ considers the 
various alternative courses recommended for Moksa in the 
different systems. He considers five different alternatives 
in this connection.  (Talísadhanato'pi karmayogalabhyah, 
jüanayogalabhyah, anyataranugrhitanyataralabhyah ubhayalabhyah, 
ubhayaparikarmitasvantasyaiküntikatyantikabhaküyogalabhyah — iti). 
Hence aecording to Yamunacaryya Moksa may be regarded 
as attainable through (1) Karmayoga or discipline of the 
duties, (2) Jnanayoga or the practice of meditation, (3) 
Anyalara. ete. i.e., either of the two alternatives of (a) 
works as principal with knowledge as auxiliary (sahakarin) 
and (b) knowledge as principal with works as auxiliary, (4) 
the co-ordination of works and knowledge, (5) Bhakti or 
faith with works and knowledge as preparatory disciplines, 
A special feature of Yamunacaryya’s enumeration of the 
various courses is the recognition ofthe doctrine of the 
Anyatara or optional courses. According to this view, the 
choice is optional between the two courses, 5e, the 
individual is free to choose one or the other according to 
his own personal aptitude and inclination. According to 
> Parthasarathimisra’s interpretation of Kumarila's view the 
individual is free to choose not merely the courses but also 
his summum bonum which is either Svarga, happiness in 
heaven, or Moksa, freedom from experience. The means 
is Jnanasahakrtakarma for Svarga, i.e., works as principal with 
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knowledge as auxiliary in respect of Svarga, and Karmasaha- 
kriajüüna for Moksa, i.e., knowledge as princical with works 
as subsidiary, in the case of Moksa or the realisation of 
freedom. Thus both knowledge and works are required in 
either case, but for happiness in heaven works are prima- 
rily necessary and self-knowledge is only an aid to the 
proper accomplishment of the works. In the pursuit of 
Moksa, however, self-knowledge is primarily necessary and 
the discharge of the unconditional duties is only an 
auxiliary aid to self-knowledge. Such self-knowledge with 
the aid of ethical disinterestedness as produced by the 
discharge of the unconditional duties leads to freedom in 
the sense of Prapaücasambandhavilaya or severance of connec- 
tion with the world. 

The objection that Woksais by its very nature an 
unattainable ideal is also discussed by the Hindus in con- 
nection with the question of the practical realisation of the 
ideal. The “Nyayamafjari’” considers this objection in 
detail and concludes that such criticism is based on a 
shallow and superficial view of the circumstances that 
constitute our bondage in empirical life. 

Critics indeed often express the view that Moksa is 
nothing but a pragmatic fiction. In their view itis a 
subjective construction which may be good merely forcon- 
solation in moments of sorrow and bereavement (Soka) and 
of anxiety and trouble (udvega), but it is useless and even 
harmful in the enterprise of life (udyamasamaya). There 
cannot be liberation according to them in the sense of 
freedom from the cycle of life or samsara and therefore 
there can also be no purusartha, i.e., spiritual end or good 
in the sense of freedom from experience. Those who allow . 
themselves to be deluded by thoughts of Moksa forget that 
life has certain necessary accompaniments which cannot 
be got rid of. 

Thus life involves the accompaniments (anubandha) of 
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(1) certain specific obligations (rna) to be fulfilled, (2) the 
series of unavoidable miseries (Alesa), and (8) the cycle of 
works and activities (pravrtti). (1) The obligations include 
obligations to the sages (rsirna), obligations to the parental 
stock (pityrna) and obligations to the deities (devarna`. 
These obligations have all to be discharged. Thus obliga- 
tions to the sages or spiritual experts have to be fulfilled 
by the practice of sexual abstinence and study (brahma- 
caryyd). Similarly obligations to the parental stock have 
to be fulfilled by the begetting of children and thereby 
securing the preservation and continuation of the stock. 
Lastly the obligations to the deities have to be fulfilled by 
the proper accomplishment of the sacrificial ceremonies as 
laid down in the Sastras. The discharge of these obligations 
will thus absorb all the time at one’s disposal and hence 
there can be no leisure (avasara) for Moksa. As is pointed 
out in jaramaryasrutih, our obligations (rna) continue all 
our life and cease only with death (mrtyu) and illness and 
physical incapacity (jara). (2) Secondly, there are the 
miseries (klesanubandha) as necessary accompaniments of 
life. They are the natural and necessary consequences of 
the dosas or faults, ic, the faults of attraction (raga), 
aversion (dva) and delusion (moha). These faults lie at 
the very root of empirical life and the chain of miseries is 
only a necessary effect of the chain of the faults that under- 
lie experience and birth into sarsara. Since birth into 
samsara involves these tendencies or dispositions in the 
Self and since there are objects (visayas) to stimulate them, 
there cannot be destruction of these dosas, faults or evil 
propensities. As a matter of fact there is lapse even after 
„they have been conquered and subdued : even sages and 
saints have been known to sucoumb when their dormant 
propensities have been stimulated by their proper external 
objects. There is therefore no real freedom from the 
inherent propensities and therefore also none from the 
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miseries which are their natural consequences. (3) Thirdly 
there is the cyclo of Karma, merit-demerit (dharmadharma), 
birth, ete. Thus birth (janma) leads to karma or works of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, works generate merit 
and demerit, and merit and demerit result in a fresh birth 
with works, merit and demerit, etc. Thus the cycle goes 
on repeating itself without cessation, so that the chain of 
activity (pravrtli) is a necessary accompaniment of life 
because of the effects of merit and demerit in all karma. 
Our deeds must necessarily mature into their proper effects. 
There can be no doing without reaping the consequences 
thereof. There is Karmopasama, cessation or suspension 
of karma, only by its exhaustion through fruition (phalopa- 
bhoga). There is a natural causal relation (Karyakürana- 
bhava) between works (karma) and their proper effects 
(phala) and this holds good independently of the knowledge 
(jnana) or the ignorance (ajnana) of the agent or doer. 
Karma thus cannot be exhausted by knowledge and the 
cyole of deeds, rebirths and fresh accumulation of deeds, 
etc., is thus an unending cycle that goes on revolving 
according to a fixed moral law in an unchangeable moral 
order. ‘There is therefore no freedom from Karma just as 
there is no freedom from the miseries and the obligations. 
Tt is customary indeed to distinguish four kinds of 
Purusarthas or ends, viz., Dharma or righteousness. Artha 
or material wealth, Kama of happiness and the absence of 
unhappiness and Moksa or freedom from life and its experi- 
ences. It is also customary to distinguish between righte- 
ousness and material wealth as mediate or indirect ends 
(Le.,as means to ends) and happiness and moksa as direct 
and immediate ends. Lastly, it is also usual to distinguish, 
moksa as summum bonum, Paramapurusartha, or end par 
excellence, from. righteousness, wealth and happiness as 
relative ends. But all these distinction are open to the 
objection that they make of moksaa possible end or good 
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which is capable of being actually realised. Asa matter 
of fact there can be no such ideal as moksa because it can 
never be realised, and the right course is to seek the other 
three ends, viz., righteousness, material prosperity and 
happiness (7.e., one or other or all three) without bothering 
about any fictitious freedom from life and experience. 
As there is no such freedom, the individual should give up 
all thoughts of moksa and should think only of the proper 
ordering of life with a view to realising happiness there- 
from ; (Moksacarccam parityajya sve grhe sukham asyatam). 

This view of the opponent to the Moksa doctrine is 
thus based on the impracticability of Moksa ideal, i.e., 
the impossibility of its practical realisation. It is assumed 
that the three accompaniments of life, viz., the obligations, 
the miseries and the deeds, cannot be got rid of. As 
against this contention the *Nyayamaüjari" points out 
that there is no sufficient basis for such an assumption, 
(i) Obligation to the sages (rsirna), the forefathers (pitrrna), 
etc., is only a metaphor. There is no contract and there- 
fore no obligation. (i) Man is born free s the boy (balaka) 
has no na or obligation (cf. Rousseau). (iti) Old age, 
death, etc. give us release from these obligations, debts 
or rnas. This is the real purport of *jaramarya" texts. It 
follows therefore that the so-called obligationsare only aids 
to self-discipline. They have reference to the different 
stages (arama) of life and are laid down in view of the 
special aptitudes and capacities of the different stages. 
Ordinarily there is a certain order in the unfolding of these 
aptitudes and capacities in the successive 
growth of the individual. 

codes of the duties is devise 
ral run of men. 


Stages of the 
The order of the disciplinary 
d inview of the ordinary, gene- 
But there are also exceptions to this rule, 
men of exceptional, supernormal spiritual capacity, and in 
such cases the order of the moral codes is not binding. 
Thus the order is binding on aparipakkakasaya, 
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him whose Kasaya or taint of samsara has not been purified, 
but for Paripakkakasaya or the person, who is pure from 
birth, there is no apeksa, necessity, of atramakarma, i.e., of 
the order of the different codes as suited to the different 
stages. The order is not binding in such cases: because of an 
inherent freedom from taint in such cases there is no special 
need of additional purification in successive stages. Hence 
for these there may be a direct transition from brahmacaryya 
or stage of learning to paribrajya or stage of renunciation 
and universal life, i.e., an intervening discipline of grhastha 
or family life is not necessary. But this holds good only 
in the exceptional cases and not in cases of ordinary men 
of average capacity in all which the order of the successive 
stages is compulsory. Hence there are two kinds of 
brahmacart or learners, i.e, those who require no family 
life after the stage of learning and are learners as well as 
renunciants or mendicants all their life, and those who 
require family life after the stage of learning and sexual 
abstinence. In the case of the latter, according to some, 
a subsequent recluse life (vanaprastha) is not necessary 
provided that there is due discharge of the duties without 
desire for the consequences (karmaphalabhisandhirahita- 
kartavyanusthana) besides practice of self-knowledge 
(atmajniana), i.e., with the disinterested accomplishment of 
the duties combined with self-knowledge there may be 
Moksa even in the stage of family life without a succeeding 
life of retirement and hermitage being necessary. Accord- 
ing to others however, after family life (grhasthasrama) he 
may take either to hermitage (vanaprastha) or mendicancy 
(bhiksacaryya) according as he is qualified by the family 
training (grhat vanat va pravrajet). Hence in this view the 
necessity of the order of the different codes is relative to 
the agent’s spiritual growth, the order being binding on 
the immature and unnecessary for the mature. Some how- 
ever think that the order is compulsory in all cases without 
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exception. Whatever view may be entertained about the 
obligatoriness of the different codes, it is clear that their 
main object is the spiritual discipline of the individual 
with a view to his ultimate freedom. It is therefore a 
mistake to suppose that these obligations are a perpetual 
source of bondage and leave no spare time (avasara) for 
Moksa. (2) The assumption that there is no release from 
the chain of miseries (klesanubandha) is equally untenable. 
Release from this chain is possible by Pratipaksabhavanadi,i.e. , 
by Pratipaksabhavanü or contrary meditation and abhyasa or 
repetition. Thus contrary meditation is meditation on 
the vanity of the pursuits of life, ie., realisation of their 
true nature as incapable of yielding lasting and real satis- 
faction. It is contrary meditation as being contradictorily 
opposed to the usual erroneous idea of these as capable of 
yielding real fruition. It leads to visayadosadarsana or 
realisation of the vanity of earthly things and constitutes 
the negative aspect of the meditation on the ultimate tran- 
scendental nature of things. Supplemented by abhyasa, 
practice, of dispassion (vairagya), it leads to dosanubandhani- 
uriti, i.e., cessation or eradication of the evil propensities 
that lead to misery. It is a mistake to suppose 
that our propensities are indestruetible. They cannot be 
indestructible as they are (1) not accidental or uncaused 
(akasmika), (2) not eternal (nitya), (3) not due to unknown 
and unknowable causes (qynatahetuka), (4) not irrepressible 
or ungovernable (afakyapratikriya), (5) nor of such nature 
as to be unknown in respect of the means of repression 
thereof (ajnatasamanopaya). Asa matter of fact, the pro-' 
pensities, viz., attraction and aversion, have their ulti- 
, mate root in moha, Delusion, arising from mithyajnana or 
erroneous cognition. Error being the root of these pro- 
pensities (dosas), right knowledge (samyakjnana) is the 
counteracting agency (pratipaksa). Thus right knowledge 
strikes at the root of the propensities by dispelling 
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mithyajnana or the illusory idea of the worth or value of 
temporal things. With this illusion dispelled, there is 
evaluation of things at their true worth, 2.e., there is full 
realisation of their utter worthlessness as means to fruition. 
This is visayadosadarsana or perception of the vanity of 
external objects, and with this disillusionment as regards 
the true nature of objects there is also a cessation of 
attraction as well as aversion. The *Nyayamaiijari" notes 
that such perception of the vanity of things must be 
supplemented by meditation (cinta) and realisation by 
concentrated thought (bhavana), i.e., there must be realisa- 
tion of the perception by means of earnest and prolonged 
meditation in order that the propensities may be destroyed 
with their roots. It is also pointed out that realisation im- 
plies mental equipoise and not visayadvesa, there must be no 
antagonism and aversion to the objects in order that they 
may be realised as worthless. He that shows irritation at 
the natural imperfections of things is as foolish as he that 
is angry with the fire that burns the fingers on contact. 
(Sprsyamana dahatyagniriti ko asmat prakupyate.) The wise man 
therefore does not lose his mental balance either before the 
anuküla or favourable objects or before the pratikula or 
unfavourable objects, but ascribes his happiness as well as 
unhappiness to the inevitable effects of his own doings. 
Thinking of the nature of things and of his own nature as 
determined by his own doings, he acquires an insight into 
the chain of causes and effects, and this insight (samyak- 
jnana) produces mental equipoise. (Svakarmaphalamasnami 
kah suhrd ka$ca me ripuh.) The meditation on the worth- 
lessness of empirical pursuits is thus a sort of self-hypnotism 
which acts upon the forces of the subconscious and uncon- 
' scious and thereby brings about the transformation of our 
nature or will. This is no casual or occasional remedy but 
atyantikoccheda or extinction of the passions with their 
roots. «The epicurean remedy by upabhoga or enjoyment is 
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absolutely useless ¢ it only stimulates or fires the passions. 
(Trsnakhaniragadheyam duspura kena — puryate mahadbhirapi 
ksipraih puranaireva khanyate) The course of meditation 
is thus the only proper course and the course of surfeit and 
cessation by fruition is bound to fail (na tu kamah kamanam- 
upabhogena Samyati). Through meditation on the true 
nature of things there is cancellation of the illusion of the 
value of worldly pursuits, and this quenches the thirst for 
life and its desires and aversions which are the causes of 
misery. Thus comes release from the chain of the miseries. 
(3) Nor is release from the chain of activities impossible as 
contended. With the extinction of the passions (dosas) the 
will (pravrtti) ceases to accumulate Karma and thus there 
is cessation of uttarakarma or future possible actions. This 
is clearly stated in the Gautamasiitrag Na pravriti 
pratisandhana hinaklesasya—which means that for him 
whose klesa, i.e, passions and miseries, are hina, quiescent, 
there is no reaction ( pratisandhana ) of the will ( praortii ). 
But this applies only to uttara or future possible actions. 
Besides these there are also Prakianakarma, i.e., accumu- 
-lated actions of the past with thier effects including the 
part of the accumulated actions which is Prarabdha or in 
the process of fruition. The question therefore is; how is 
release possible from the sañcita or accumulated past 
actions and from the fprarabdha part of the accumulated 
actions, 7.v., from the part which is already in the process 
of fruition in the lifetime in question? As regards the 
prarabdha part it is in all cases understood that it is to be 
exhausted only by actual experience (bhoga) in the particular 
life-time. (The idea underlying this view is that the 
actions which are in the course of fruition are part and 
parcel of the natural order of causes and effects. Any non- 
natural suspension of the course of these actions would 
mean a miracle which snapped the natural link between 
causes and effects and upset the natural order.) The 
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remainder of the accumulated actions, i.e. the part which 
is not in course of fruition in à chain of natural causes and 
effects, is suspended by & different process, The Mimam- 
sakas of course reject all ideas of the suspension or extinc- 
tion of our actions holding that the cycle of Karma and 
birth into life as a consequence cannot be ended so that 
neither in this life nor hereafter is there release (mukti ) 
from experience and Karma. Others however accept 
release as a fact holding either (1) that our accumulated 
actions are consumed by the fire of knowledge ( jnanagnt) 
even before fruition (bhoga), Or (2) that since Karma 
produces its effects with the passions (dosa) as sahakārī, 
therefore when the passions (dosas) are destroyed, the 
karmika potencies cannot mature, Or (3) that the effects of 
our deeds are exhausted through a specific fruition in the 
yogin who has attained true insight, ie. through the 
happiness produced by mental equipoise and contentment 
(Samasantosadijanitasukha) and through the suffering of the 
hardships of physical heat, physical cold, etc., (SUalapa- 
klesadidvarakaduhkah), or (4) that the Yogin may consume 
the effects of his deeds quickly by simultaneous experie- 
nces through the assumption of different bodies, or (5) that 
even for the Yogin, Karma must exhaust itself through its 


natural course of happiness in heaven (svarga) and suffering 


in hell (naraka), after which there will be Moksa. Hence 
nor the future 


neither the accumulated past actions 

possible actions are indestructible, nor also the chain of 
the passions and inherent tendencies which cause the 
miseries, nor again the obligations of life. Our miseries 
can be ended by knowledge and meditation just as our 
obligations can be transcended by the accomplishmeng, 
of the duties. Lastly the chain of deeds and their 
effects can also be suspended by the extinction of the 


passions which prompt the deeds and lead to the 


miseries. 
O.P. -154—36 
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It will be observed that the cycle of life and its 
miseries, according to Nyaya, is: error (mihyajuana), 
passions (dosa), activities (pravriti) with merit and demerit 
(dharmadharma), birth into life (janma), misery and suffering 
(duhkha), error (mithyajnana), etc. The crowning folly is 
therefore Error, Mithyajnana, Moha, which is the root, as 
we have already noted, of the attractions and aversions. 
Just as the cause of bondage is error of judgment, so also 
the means of release is intellectual inSight, the knowledge 
of the true nature of things (éativajnana). As realists the 
Naiyayikas define this knowledge as the knowledge of 
objects in their true nature, including even the Self within 
the category of objects having objective essence or nature. 
In this respect the Nyaya intellectualism differs from that 
of the Sankara-Vedanta according to which the highest 
knowledge is not the knowledge of Self as an object 
distinct from other objects but the knowledge of it as the 
sole ultimate reality as pure consciousness or thought. The 
Naiyayika points out that since there cannot be contradic- 
tion (dvairüpya) in the heart of reality, Mithyajnana or error 
must necessarily cease with the appearance of Tattvajnana 
or true knowledge of things. It is assumed that knowledge 
itself is distinct from the object of knowledge and since 
true knowledge has the confirmation of the visaya or object 
while erroneous cognition has none, the former necessarily 
displaces or removes the latter. The former has moreover 
additional confirmation from inference and the other 
sources of knowledge. It will thus be observed that the 
assumption throughout is that the valid cognition displaces 
the erroneous cognition through the aid of the object and 
pther extraneous means. This is in keeping with the 
realistic standpoint of Nyaya and distinguishes the Nyaya 
view from that of Sankara-Vedanta. For the latter the 
cancellation of error is rejection of the rejected, the 
negation of what is not,a negative negation. But for 
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Nyaya the error is a positive judgment and the negation 
of it is a real negation (aparihrtaparihara) through a positive 
realisation (apraptaprapti) of the true nature of things, t.e., 
a realisation ofthe unrealised as distinguished from. the 
Vedanta intuition which is realisation of the already 
realised. The process of the realisation of knowledge is 
explained by Nyaya as follows : Pramajnanavisayabhavana- 
prakarsadhyanavipakadhyanabhavanayam tasminnarthe tattvaprati- 
bodhijnanam pratyaksam utpadyate. Tn other words, there must 
be Pramajnana or knowledge of the true nature of things in 
the first instance. But this is not all. After attaining 
such knowledge the individual must meditate thereon. 
This is Bhavana or meditation. When this meditation 
reaches its culminating point through a process of Dhyana 
or continued, uninterrupted and arduous concentration 
thereon, there is not merely a bare cognition of things in 
their true nature but a realisation of this cognition in the 
form of a presentation or intuition. The bare thought or 
intellectual apprehension thus becomes transformed into à 
perception or intuition, and the process by means of which 
this is accomplished is a heightening of thought-power by 
continued meditation and concentration of mind-energy. 
This is how conceptual knowledge is raised to the intuitive 
plane, and till this is accomplished there is no cessation of 
error nor the extinction of the passions. Hence according 
to Nyaya it is a positive intuition of the true nature of 
things which cancels illusion which is also a positive judg- 
ment, The cancellation of the illusion means not the can- 
cellation of things or objects but only their transvaluation, 
i.e., the realisation of their real value in place of their face- 
value. This is Visayadosadarsana or realisation of the, 
worthlessness of things and not Prapancavilaya or cancella- 
tion of things as mere illusory stuff, -There is only can- 
cellation of the face-values and not cancellation of the 
things, the cancellation of the significance attached to 
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them in the empirical state by the realisation of their true 
significance from the transcendental standpoint. The 
moments therefore in the intellectual intuition which 
conduces to Moksa are :—the realisation of things in their 
true nature implying realisation of what is really substan- 
tial and valuable as well as the realisation of everything 
else in its true nature as unsubstantial and worthless. 
The latter constitutes Pratipaksabhavana or counter-medita- 
tion and leads to cancellation of the illusory values 
ascribed to things in the empirical state. From the 
realisation of the true nature of things and the consequent 
perception through counter-meditation on the vanity of 
worldly pursuits arises dispassion (vazrágya) which is a dis- 
inclination for experience and fruition (bhoganabhisvangah). 
The essence of the counter-meditation consists in the en- 
deavour to realise all things as productive only of pain and 
suffering. This is the Nyaya method of cultivating dis- 
passion which is the effort to realise things as essentially 
evil even though actually they may lead to partial happi- 
ness in some cases. It thus differs from the Buddhist 
view according to which things objectively are nothing 
but painful stuff and not merely to be subjectively realised 
as such for ethical purposes. By this the passions are 
extinguished and the thirst of life (47n@) is quenched, and 
the individual, dispassionate and calm, becomes qualified 
for Moksa. 

Hence according to Nyaya, meditation on the nature 
of things is the cause of Moksa. Through this meditation 
thereis extinction of the passions and release from the 
miseries. Since the passions are auxiliary conditions of 

Our past deeds maturing into effects and also of future 
possible deeds, the extinction of the passions leads also to 
cessation of Kurma, i.e., both accumulated past Karma and 
future possible Karma. It is therefore knowledge that 
effects our release from Karma, i.e’, the knowledge of the 
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true nature of things which destroys the passions. It is 
true that there is Karma even after knowledge, but accor- 
ding to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas (as well as the Ramanujists) 
there is no merit acquired by these Jmanollarakarmas or 
works done after the attainment of true insight. The 
Madhvas also accept Karma after knowledge, but according 
to them such Karma generates eternal merit (nityapunya). 
The Sankara-Vedantists hold on the contrary that there 
is no Karma for the man of true insight, i.e., no ceremonial 
duties, not even the unconditional duties, This is the 
doctrine of naiskarma or cessation of duties after knowledge. 
Of course, the fourfold discipline (sadhanacatustaya) and the 
ethical virtues implied therein which have been acquired, 
continue, but they become natural and spontaneous, and 
consequently no merit is acquired thereby. Hence there 
is also no bondage as a consequence. Thus in the Sankara- 
Vedanta there is no obligation, no code of injunctions and 
prohibitions, no duties after knowledge. According to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas (and the Ramanujists) however, the 
unconditional injunctions are duties, i.e., obligatory, even 
after knowledge, but there is no merit acquired thereby 
and no effect or consequence (phala), for they must be done 
without any desire for the consequence. The prohibited 
actions as well as the conditional duties cease after 
knowledge, and even the unconditional duties are hypothe- 
tical imperatives in the sense that they are to be done 
according to one’s capacity (yathāśakti ). Only the 
Prarabdhakarma, the actions that are in course of fruition in 
the system of natural causes and effects, remain, With 
the exhaustion of these and consequent death of the 
individual, there is cessation of all Karma, and the indivi- 
dual becomes free in the true sense. Hence (1) according 
to Madhvas, there are duties after knowledge with eternal 
merit, (2) according to Nyaya-Vaisesikas, there are duties 
after knowledge, but no merit, (3) according to Sankara 
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there is cessation of all duties with the attainment of 
knowledge. 

The Ramanujists agree in the main with the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas in their view of Karma as a means to the realisa- 
tion of Moksa, holding in common with the latter that the 
unconditional duties are to be performed without desire for 
the consequence even after the attainment of knowledge. 
They however go beyond the Nyaya-Vaisesikas by insisting 
on the necessity of Bhakti, Faith, and Upasana, Devotion, 
in addition to Karma and Knowledge. Thus according to 
them, Karma and Knowledge must culminate in Faith 
(Bhakti) and Love (Prema) before there can be release in 
the true sense, This is in keeping with the Ramanujist 
positive ideal of restoration and reconciliation with the 
world through resignation to the Absolute as distinguished 
from the Nyaya-Vaisesika ideal of mere negation of 
experience and absolute self-autonomy. For the negative 
ideal of the latter, dispassion is the only proper course, a 
positive resignation or surrender with a view to reconcilia- 
tion with life by a process of transfiguration through the 
Absolute being unnecessary. For the Ramanujists however 
this is the very essence of true, concrete freedom as dis- 
tinguished from the formal freedom of a negation without 
content. Hence according to them, the discipline of 
Karma and the discipline of knowledge are not in them- 
selves sufficient: it is only as they culminate in the 
discipline of Bhakti or Faith that they attain their true end 
by being conducive to Moksa. (Karmayogabhaktiyogapra- 
blatinam — bhaktidvaraiva — südhanatvam.) ^ The nature of 
Bhaküyoga is defined as follows :— Bhaktiyoganam Jam- 

* anyyamasanapranayamapratyaharadharanadhyanasamadhirapastangav 
an  avicchinnasmytisantanasya — rüpah.— “Y: alindramatadipika ” 
of Srinivasa). Hence it is of the nature of Smrti 
or representation, an unintermittent stream of repre- 
sentations which is characterised by the eight Angas or 
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organs of Yogika discipline, viz., (1) Yamas or virtues of 
self-restraint, (2) Niyamas or rules of conduct, (3) Asanas 
or certain postures with a view to concentration of the 
attention, (4) Pranayama or control of the vital forces 
through the regulation of the breath, (5) Pratyahüra or 
mental rejection of all distracting agencies, (6) Dharana 
or apprehension of the object of meditation, (7) Dhyana 
or meditation, on the apprehended object without break 
or interruption, (8) Samadhi or becoming merged into 
the object as the result of continued meditation. These 
are the eight Yogangas or essentials of Yogika meditation, 
and Bhaktiyoga is the practice of faith in the manner set 
forth in those essentials. Bhaktiyoga again presupposes 
certain auxiliaries, the auxiliaries of Faith or Devotion. 
These are purification of the body (viveka, kayasuddhi), 
dispassion (vimoka, kamanibhisanga), repetition and habit 
(abhyása) the accomplishment of the sacrificial duties 
according to one's capacity (Kriya, Pancamahayajnanusthanam 
Saktitah), certain auspicious virtues such as veracity, — 
straightforwardness, kindness, charity, harmlessness, 
indifference, ete. (satyarjavadayadanahimsanabhidhya-kalyanant), 
freedom from elation in prosperity (anuddharsa) and from 
depression in adversity (anavasüda). These are the auxiliary 
aids to the cultivation of Faith, and aided by these and 
cultivated in accordance with the essentials of yoga or 
meditation, faith becomes transformed into a living 
experience. Such faith again is twofold, faith which is 
only a means to an end, viz., the end of Moksa, and faith 
which is an end in itself. (Sa ca vivekavimokabhyasakriyakalya 
pünavasadanuddharsarüpasadhanasaptajanyah. Evam sadhanasapt- 


. akanugrhitabhaktih darsanasamakara. Sa dvividha, sadhanabhakti- ` 


phalabhaktibhedat.) Faith is thus the means and faith the 
end. Through faith in which knowledge and actions 
culminate the individual attains that living experience of 
unity with the absolute which constitutes true freedom 
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and which is itself nothing but a living faith and love, an 
atonement in devotion and a restoration through surrender. 

- According to the Ramanujists therefore the steps in 
the realisation of Moksa are :— 

(1) The abjuration of jndnotpattivirodhikarma, i6., of 
actions which are obstacles to divine knowledge. These 
are the unrighteous actions (papa) as well as the prudential 
actions (kamyakarma) prompted by desire. Through the 
preponderance of the factors of inertia (amas) and of energy 
(rajas) they are obstacles to that mental equanimity which 
isa condition of true knowledge, and are therefore to be 
abjured. 

(2) The proper accomplishment of the unconditional 
duties without desire for the consequence. These duties 
are the auxiliaries of divine knowledge (anabhisamhita- 
phalani karmani brahmavidyopadanani). These auxiliaries 
of absolute knowledge (brahmavidya) and faith (bhakti) 
which is the transfiguration of such knowledge are purifica- 
tion, dispassion, etc. Hence karmas are binding in all 
stages of life (sarvasramakarmapeksa), only for Moksa they 
must be done without desire for the consequence, 

(3) Knowledge (Jüina) which is Brahmajnana or 
knowledge of the absolute. N. B. Lokacaryya holds that 
this is Tattvatrayajñāna, i.e., knowledge ofthe three (/aítvas 
or categories, viz., Brahman, the individual soul (iva), and 
material objects (ajwa). 

(4) Faith (Bhakti) which is defined as the true represe- 
ntation of the ultimate reality (dhruvanusmyti) which by 
continued and intense meditation (bhavana-prakarsa) 
becomes transformed into a presentation or intuition 
(darsanarupa). Such faith is also termed devotion or wor- 
ship (upasana). Thisis the direct cause of Moksa, though 
indirectly Karma and knowledge are also presupposed. 
Faith is thus a species of knowledge (jianavisesa), viz., 
knowledge of the form of an intellectual intuition or 
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realised thought, i.e., thought transformed into a presenta- 
tion by means of unceasing and arduous meditation. 
Through such faith the Lord is gratified and pleased and 
releases the devotee by His grace (bhaktiprapattibhyam 
prasannah isvarah eva moksam dadat). 

Tt will be observed therefore that with the exception 
of the Bhakti school of Theism (¢.g., the Ramanujist and 
the Madhva schools) and the atheistic school of the Purva- 
mimamsa, there is general agreement among the Hindu 
systems as to the negative conception of the ideal life as 
essentially a state of quiescence. Tn this respect the Hindu 
ideal furnishes a contrast not only to the Jaina ideal of 
eternal progress but also to occidental ideals generally. 
According to Plato and Aristotle, the contemplative life is 
indeed the goal, but still it is life and not quiescence, 
Medieval Christianity however has laid more stress on the 
element of contemplation than on the element of life in the 


Greek view.. Thus it has tended more and more to a 
he ultimate beatific vision as & 


negative view regarding t 
state of contemplation bordering on quiescence. The West 
ine of negation in favour of 


however has rejected this doctri 
a more positive view. Thus the ideal of quiescence has 
given way to that of struggle for existence, and the 
element of life in the Greek view has prevailed more and 
more while the element of contemplation has receded. 
This is quite in accordance with the Teutonic consciousness, 
Kant’s doctrine of infinite asymptotic progress being 
virtually the philosophic reflexion of this Teutonic will-to- 
be. In orthodox Hindu systems, on the contrary, the 
negative ideal has generally predominated, the goal of 
Moksa be ing regarded as a transcendental state of delivera- 
noe from all activity or stress of life. This quietistic 
ideal has permeated even some of the theistic Bhakti 
systems whose conception of the final state differs very 
little from that of the beatific vision of Christianity. The 
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heterodox Jaina system however preaches a doctrine of 
endless upper motion (anantagati) from Loka, empirical 
condition, to Aloka, transcendental condition,—motion 
which becomes infinite (ananta) after Mukti or freedom. 


APPENDIX 
Tug MORAL STANDARDS IN HINDU Eruics 


An appendix on the Moral Standards is a necessary 
supplement to the presentation of the ethical systems 
proper. The subject is capable of a twofold treatment, viz., 
(1) with reference to the Svarüpa or definition of the 
Standard which is the question of the standard proper, 
and (2) with reference to its Pramanya, evidential value and 
validity, which is & question of logie, epistemology and 
psychology. Both these questions are considered in the 
Hindu systems, and the epistemological and psychological 
issues are Clearly distinguished from the ethical question 
proper. In the “Nyayaratnakara,” €g: the author 
(Parthasarathimisra) notes that with reference to the 
question of right or wrong (dharmadharma) two kinds of 
vipratipatti or doubt have to be resolved, viz. (1) as to the 
Soarupa, nature or definition of right and wrong, and (2) 
as to the Pramüna or evidence in the matter of right and 
wrong (kimpramanako dharmah kimsvariipaka iti). We propose 
to deal here with the definition of the Moral Standard as 
being the ethical question proper. 

There are many definitions of the moral standard in 
Hindu Philosophy, some from biological, some from social 
and some from internal and other standpoints. For the 
purposes of the following exposition we shall follow the 
undermentioned classification as far as practicable:— < 

I. The Standard as Custom and Tradition. 
1I. The Standard as a Social Category. 
III. The Standard as an End. 
‘IV, The Standard as Law. 
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1, THE STANDARD As TRADITION (LOKOPADESA) 
AND AS Consensus (LokAPRASIDDHI) 


In the ‘“Nydyamafijari’ in discussing the moral 
standards the author, Jayanta Bhatta, refers to Lokopadesa, 
Tradition, and Lokaprasiddhi, Consensus, as the criteria of 
right and wrong. Lokopadesa, Tradition, is the standard ac- 
cording to those who hold that morality consists in the 
longstanding customs and usages that obtain amongst 
peoples. It thus differs from Lokaprasiddhi, Consensus, 
which is the standard according to those who insist on 
universal agreement of belief as the criterion of right and 
wrong. A distinction is thus made between Tradition and 
Consensus, the assumption being that as there are con- 
flicting traditions obtaining amongst different peoples 
there cannot be anything certain or fixed in them to 
ensure their universal validity as the standard of right 
and wrong. Hence it is not enduring or long-standing 
customs that constitute the criteria of morality, but 
customs that are universally accepted as authoritative, 
i.e., in respect of which there is consensus or universal 
agreement of belief. 


In respect of consensus however there has been consi- 
derable divergence of views as to its ultimate character as 
a moral standard. Thus some have held Consensus 
in itself to be the test of right and wrong, while others 
have tried to resolve it into something more ultimate such 
as wellbeing and ill-being. Thus— 


(a) Some hold that Consensus as a standard is only 
secondary and derivative. The real standard is Well-being 
(upakara) and Ill-being (apakara), and Consensus or universal 


acceptance is the standard only as being conducive to 
this Well-being and Tll-being, 


(6) Some again think that the ultimate standard into 
which Consensus is to be resolyed is not mere Happiriess 
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or Unhappiness in the psychological sense but includes 
also the biological criteria of anugraha, Organic Well-being 
or Increase of Life and pida, Organic Ill-being or Decrease 
of Life. 

(c) Others think that there is a specific revelation 
behind Consensus, the Revelation of the Moral Law as 
produced by Sastra or Scripture. Consensus is based on 
this Revelation and derives its authority from the latter. 

(d) Others again think that Consensus is not secondary 
or derivative as the standard of morality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and independently of any extraneous support. 


II. Te STANDARD A8 A SocrAL CATEGORY 


The Standard as Social Good including Lokasthiti or maintenance 
of the Social Equilibrium and Lokasiddhi or Realisation of the 
Social End, 

In the preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
authority in itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in the moral life, There is 
however no appeal here to social good as the ultimate 
criterion of the validity of custom though such reference 
may be indirectly implied. There are others however who 
insist on this test of social utility as the essential factor in 
the determination of right and wrong so that custom, 
tradition, etc., are authoritative only in a secondary sense 
as being resolvable into this ultimate test of social good. 
Thus the “Nyayamafijari” notices also the following con- 
ceptions of the moral standard, viz.. (1) the standard as 
Lokasthiti or Maintenance of the Social Equilibrium, and 
'(8) the standard as Lokasiddhi or Realisation of the Social 
Good. 

It isto be seen that the conception of Lokasthiti or 
Social Stability is more compatible with moral order than 
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moral progress while that of Lokasiddhi, i.e., Realisation of 
the Social End or purpose provides both for order and 
progress. Itis also to be noted that the standard of 
Lokasthiti or Social Stability implies a relativism in the 
moral life which impairs its authority by depriving it of 
its absoluteness and necessity. 

This relativism in the conception of Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out by Aryadeva in the “Oatuhsatika.” It 
is pointed out that there being nothing durable or inimut- 
able in popular morality, it hardly inspires confidence in 
men’s minds. (Anavasthitatvat laukikasya dharmasya tatrastha 
na jyayasi). Why? Because ag righteousness (Dharma) is 
nothing but what maintains social stability, the social life 
is evidently superior to morality and determines the 
nature of the latter. Thus whatever is laid down by 
society for the regulation of family ties and relationships 
and of citizenship within specific territorial zones, e.g., 
what is laid down in regard to marriage and the like, is 
regarded as constituting morality. Morality and immora- 
lity are thus social conventions varying from zone to zone 
and age to age. There is nothing constant or eternal in 
righteousness, nothing that is fixed immutably by Nature, 
morality being merely a means of social conservation, the 
content of which must vary according to the changing 
circumstances, conditions and the particular organisation 
of the society which is to be conserved. 

Ya ya lokasthitistam tam dharmah samanuvartate, Dharmüdapi 
tato loko balavaniva dríyate. Loko hi Jam yam sthitim ayavastha- 
payati desakulagotracaravy avasthaya kanyadanodvahanadikam tam 
tam dharmah samanuvartate, Tasyah Tasyah sthiteh dharma iti 
prasiddhigamanat. Na ca sah svabhavayyavasthitasya | nyayo 

Jujyate, yat desakalabhedayoh anyathatvat anyatha syat. 

On account of this relativism in the conception of 
Lokasthiti, the “Mahanirvanatantra” recommends Loka-Sreya, 
Social Good, as the moral standard, as distinguished from 


Prs 
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Loka-Sthiti or Social Stability. An attempt is thus made 
not only to get beyond the limitations of communal and 
regional morality but also to provide for moral progress 
besides moral order. 


JV.B.—It is to be noted that the conception of Loka- 
sthili appears also in the ‘‘Mahabharata” but there it is 
interpreted ss Lokapalana, Preservation of Living Beings, 
and not as mere Social Stability, i.e., Sthiti. Stability, in 
the “Mahabharata”, is interpreted to mean falanan, or 
raksana, i.e., Preservation. 


III. Tus STANDARD AS END 


The Standard as End of Sukha or Pleasure 


The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethics of the Hindus. It is the 
Carvakas that are credited with this sensualistic standard 
of pleasure as the guiding principle in morality. The 
Carvaka motto of life is: live for pleasure as you can, 
and even if life is à blend of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of unavoidable pain. It is 
sheer folly to forego pleasure because it is mixed up with 
pain just as it is folly to give up eating fish to escape the 
trouble of removing the scales and fishbones, or to give up 
cooking the meal to escape the annoyance of beggars infest- 
ing and disturbing us. Onthe contrary, we should be 
reconciled. to life as it is and should endeavour to curtail 
our suffering as much as possible. This is true morality 
which consists in so regulating life as to make it yield the 
maximum of pleasure. Similarly immorality consists in 
unnecessarily increasing the amount of avoidable suffering 
or pain. Hence rightness and wrongness are to be deter- 
mined by reference to upakara, Well-being and apakara, 
Ill-being, j.c., by egoistic pleasure or happiness and egoistic 
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pain or suffering, and as the body as consisting of the 
elementary particles of matter is all that we mean by the 
self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or sensual pleasures that 
count, and it is only the fools that sacrifice physical 
pleasures in anticipation of supersensuous pleasures to 
come in a future life. In fact there is no future life, the 
soul perishing with the disintegration of the body so that 
the wisely-regulated life is that which has made the most 
of this life so as to make it yield the maximum of pleasure. 
It is necessary therefore to live prudentially so as to 
increase our happiness and reduce our suffering in this life, 
and itis even proper to purchase the pleasures of life by 
incurring debts, and other similar means. (Rnam kriva 
ghriam pibet.) 

Tt is to be seen that the Carvaka hedonism is gross 
and sensualistic as well as egoistic. It is the happiness 
of the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential 
and tactful regard for others with a view to self-gratifica- 
tion is the only form of altruism thatis recommended as 
rational and proper. Similarly any discrimination between 
sensual and rcfined pleasures in view of qualitative 
superiority is condemned as foolish. 

N.B.—It is doubtful however whether the Carvakas 
really preached this gross hedonism which has been 
ascribed to them. The Jlokas ascribed to Brhaspati or 
some other Carvaka teacher may be nothing but a carica- 
ture of their doctrine by their opponents, or they may be 
only exaggerated tirades of some Carvaka controversialist 
against the conventional teaching then current. As a 
matter of fact we hear of different classes of Carvakas such 
as the Suéiksita or refined Carvakas and the Dhürta or 
astute Carvakas besides the usual run of the Lokayatikas. 
They must have represented different grades of refinement 
in hedonism in their ethical teaching just as they are 
actually reported to have taught materialism, naturalism 
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ànd sceptieism in their metaphysical and psychological 
doctrines. 


Griticism of the Carvaka Hedonism 


The Carvaka sensualism has been severely criticised 
by all the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The 
Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Purvamimamsa and the Vedanta 
systems are all at great pains torefute the dangerous creed 
of these free-thinkers. Thus Kumarila in the ‘Sloka- 
Varttika” criticising the pleasure-theory, observes : 

If rightness of conduct follows from well-being and 
wrongness from the opposite, how can contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit ? 
(Anugrahat ca dharmatvam pidatascadharmata, vadato japasiddha- 
dipanadau — nobhayam bhavet—‘‘Sloka-Varttika,” Second 
Adhyaya.) Or take the case of the dissolute rake. His 
sensualism may cause some little pain in the nature of 
compunction of conscience, but this is more than compen- 
sated by the intensity of the sensual pleasures he enjoys. 
Hence with the pleasure-theory as the standard of rectitude, 
the sensualist must be considered to be acquiring consider- 
able merit by indulging in his sensualism (krosato hrdayenapi 
gurudarabhigaminam bhüyandharmah prasajyeta bhüyasi hyupakarita). 

The above is a refutation of the pleasure-theory on 
the ground of the comparative feebleness of the pleasure in 
virtuous or meritorious actions and its superior intensity 
and strength in wicked and immoral actions. Others again 
refute the Carvakas by dilating on the transitoriness of 
pleasures and their impurity on account of their being 
mixed up with pain. 

Thus Vijüanabhiksu in his commentary on the 
Sankhyasütras condemns indiscriminate seeking of empiri- 
cal pleasure as incapable of bringing lasting satisfaction to 
the individual. There is no lasting relief from the posses- 
sion of wealth and other worldly advantages, for these are 
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liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the course of 
time and with the loss of these there is a recurrence of the 
pain. ( Laukikadupayaddhanaderalyantaduhkhanivyttisiddhirnasti 
dhanadina duhkhe nivrtte pascaddhanadiksaye punarapi duhkhanuvr- 
itidarsanat—V ijfanabhiksu.) 

It cannot be denied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relicf, but it is neither absolute nor last- 
ing relief, the pain recurring after an interval like hunger 
which revives sometime after appeasement. Moreover the 
relief which is thus earned by empirical means is like that 
of the elephant wallowing in the mud: just as the latter 
obtains relief against its bruised skin by soiling itself so 
does the person seeking relief from suffering through 
worldly gain and material advantages. (Drstasadhanajanya- 
yam duhkhanivyttavatyantapurusarthatvameva nasti, yathakathancit 
purusarthatvam tvastyeva. Kutah ? Pratyahikasya ksudduhkhasya 
nirakaramavadeva tena dhanadina duhkhanirakaranasya cestanāt 
Atah dhanadyarjane pravrtitrupapadyate itt bhaoah. Kunjarasauci- 
dikamapyapataduhkhanivartakataya mandapurusartho bhavatyeva iti 
—Vijfianabhiksu.) 

Moreover this kind of relief earned by empirical means 
does not essentially differ from suffering. Why ? Because 
there is no cessation of all kinds of suffering thereby. 
Again, even where these worldly means are effectual in 
giving satisfaction, they implieate their possessor in sin 
because of the deprivation of others’ claims. Lastly there 
is also pain in the effort which it is necessary to put forth 
for the acquisition of these advantages. (Sarvaduhkhesu 
dystasadhanaih | pratikarüsambhavat. Yatrapti  sambhavastatrapi 
pratigrahapapadyutthaduhkhavasyakatoamaha. Sambhave’pi drsto- 


, payanüntariyakadiduhkhasamparkavasyambhavat —V ijfianabhiksu.) 


It is to be seen that this is also the refrain of the 
Sankarite criticism of the Carvaka Hedonism. In the 
*Mahabharata" it is also pointed out that desire is insatia- 
ble because it grows by indulgence and hence thero is no 
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end to desiring and the consequent strife, pain and 
disappointment in the pursuit of pleasure (of. 
Schopenhauer). 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the Naiyayikas. 

Thus Uddyotakara in the «Nyaya-Varttika" in defining 
the highest ideal of life as Duhkhena Aiyantikaviyogah, AES 
complete and absolute freedom from suffering, points 
out that there are altogether three views as to the relation 
between pleasure or happiness and pain or suffering :— 

(1) It might be supposed that whatever is, is of the 
nature of pain : pleasure or happiness as à positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svarupatah duhkham, sukham 
svarupatah nastt). This is the Buddhist view—a form of 
ontological pessimism which follows asa corollary from 
their doctrine of Universal Impermanence. Uddyotakara 
rejects this view because experience contradicts it (pratya- 
ksavirodhat). 

(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (duhkhavikalpa), that happi- 
ness as an original positive experience does not exist 
(svarupatah sukham nāsti). Uddyotakara rejects this 
view (1) on the psychological ground that it is incompa- 
tible with the twofold reaction of the will (pravrtit), viZ., aS 
pursuit of the good and as avoidance of the evil, which 
supposes the existence of both pleasure and pain as 
original and positive experiences ; and (2)on the moral 
ground that the purpose of righteousness (dharma) would 
be frustrated if happiness did not exist as a positive 
experience (happiness being the moral fruition or reward 
of righteousness). 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original positive experience just as pain (svarupatah 
sukhamasti) for it is so experienced by every individual 
(pratitep), but there isno pure pleasure or happiness, t.2., 
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pleasure unmixed with pain. Uddyotakara accepts this 
view. According to him pleasure exists just as pain, but 
they are samanopalabhya, mixed up or involved in one and 
the same experience. Hence there is abinabhava, insepar- 
ableness, of pleasure and pain, and this relativity of 
pleasure-pain consists in their— ; 

(a) Samana-nimitiatà, being produced by the same 
cause so that the causes that produce pleasure also produce 
pain (yanyeva sukhasadhanani tünyeva duhkhasadhanani). 

(b) Samanadharata, having the same adhara, substrate 
or locus so that the conscious state which is regarded as 
the locus or aíraya of pleasure is also the locus, adhara or 
a@raya of pain ( vatra sukham tatra dubkham). 

(c) Samanopalabhyata, being experienced by one and 
the same instrument of experience so that the experiencer 
(here the manas, mind specifically) of pleasure must also 
be an experiencer of pain (yena sukhamupalabhyate tena 
duhkhamapi). 

Hence Uddyotakara concludes, vivekahana or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Carvaka recommends) by sift- 
ing it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impossible. 
Therefore if pain is to be shunned, the wise man must be 
prepared to give up happiness along with it. Not that 
there is no happiness as a psychological reality, only it 
does not exist unmixed with pain and should be treated 
as pain for purposes of ethical discipline. This is ethical 
pessimism as distinguished from the ontological pessimism 
of the Buddhists. Pain and evil are not constitutive 
principles of experieace as the Buddhists think. On the 
contrary, the psychological reality of pleasure is a matter 
of immediate experience ; only it should be treated as 
pain by the wise man because of its inseparableness from 
the latter, 

The Standard as Atma-Santosa, Self-Satisfaction, and 
as Atma-Labha, Self-Atlainment or Self- Realisation , 
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In this section we shall consider Transcendental 
Satisfaction as the moral standard as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the Carvaka view, i.e. we 
shall consider the standard regarded as the Sreyah or Good 
as distinguished from the Preyah, the merely Attractive, 
Tempting or Pleasant. It is to be seen that the concep- 
tion of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary supplement to 
the negative criticism of the Carvaka Hedonism without 
which the latter would continue to hold its sway over the 
mind inspite of the pain and evil which it may bring 
with it, 

This conception of Transcendental Bliss occurs not 
only in the Upanisads, but is also to be found in Manu and 
Sankara. Thus inthe Upanisads a distinction is made 
between śreyah or what is intrinsically excellent and good 
for the individual, and preyah or what is merely pleasant. 
Sreyah, the Good, consists in datma-santosa, Self-content- 
ment and Satisfaction, while preyah, the Pleasant, is con- 
nected with visayasukha or empirical pleasure. Every 
other pleasure is a reflection of dimapriti or Bliss that 


' characterises the self, and hence atmapriti is the highest 


good and the standard of all good and evil. In fact 
whatever is done is done with a view to atmaprili or 
Self-satisfaction so that aimapriti is the highest good and 
the standard of all good and evil. It is this Atmakama or 
Love of the Self, says the “Brhadaranyaka Upanisad", 
that reflects itself into all other forms of Kamana, Attrac- 
tion or Desire. Thus the husband is dear to the wife not 
because of the wife's love for the husband but for the love 
with which the wife loves her own true self. Similarly 
riches are desired not because riches are themselves objects: 
of love but because of the love with which the individual 
loves his own self, (Na va are paiyuh kamaya patih priyo bhavàli, 
átmanastu kamaya patih priyo bhavali. Na va are villasya kamaya 
vitiam priyam bhavati atmanastu kamaya vittam priyam bhavatt.) 
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Every particular desire is thus a reflection or mode of 
the desire for the realisation of one's true self which is the 
highest good, and this Good, Sreyah, is to be distinguished 
from Empirical Pleasure, Preyah, which arises from external 
objects. Thus in the “Kathopanisad” we have: The 
good, Sreyah, is one thing, and the pleasant, Preyah, is 
another. They attract the Purusa or individual in different 
ways by drawing them to different objects or ends. He 
who chooses Sreyah attains his highest good, and he who 
chooses Preyah is deprived thereby of his ultimate good or 
end. (Anyacca $reyo'nyadutaioa preyaste ubhe nanarthe purusam 
sinitah. Tayoh $reya adadanasya sadhu bhavati hiyate^arthad yah 
preyo vrnite.) 

Sankara commenting on the above points out 2— 

Good, Sreyah, means summum bonum,  Nihsreyasam, 

Highest Good, and is to be distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. These two, viz., the good and the pleasant, being 
directed to different ends or objects, bind individuals in 
different ways with reference to their station in life. Of 
these, the good is constituted by truth, Vidya or knowledge 
or reality while the pleasant is a mode of Nescience, error 
of Avidya. Every individual is actuated to perform his 
duties under the influence of either of the two forces of 
Vidya or knowledge and Avidya or Nescience. The indivi- 
dual that desires immortality is actuated by the idea of 
the good to eschew the path of pleasures, because without 
eschewing the pleasant there is no attaining the good. By 
seeking the good the individual realises the perfection and 
nobility of his soul. But the short-sighted fool that 
chooses the path of pleasures is deprived thereby of his 
ultimate good. 

(Anyat prihageva śreyah nihsreyasam, tatha anyat ulaiva preyah 
priyataram api. Te preyahsreyast übhe nanarlhe bhinnaprayojane 
purusam — adhikriam — varnasramadivisistam sinitah badhnitah. 
Tabhyam. vidyavidyabhyam atmakarlazyalaya prayujyate sarvah 
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purusah. Sreyahpreyasorhi abhyudayamrtatvarthi purusah pravarta- 
le... Anyataraparityagena ekena purusena sahanugthátum asakyatvat. 
Sreyah kurvatah sádhu Sobhanam  sivam  — bhavati. Yastit 
adüradaríi vimūdho  liyale viyujyate arthat purusarthat para-. 
marthikat. Ko'sau? Yau preyah vrnite upadatie.) 

It is to be seen that the original passage speaks merely 
of a moral struggle as arising from two different possible’ 
ends which man may propose to himself — Sreyah, the 
Good, and Preyak, empirical pleasure. Sankara however 
reduces this struggle to the metaphysical conflict between 
the Principle of Knowledge (Vidya) and the Principle of 
Nescience (Avidya). The choice of right as against pleasure 
brings in good while the opposite makes man lose his real 
good. 

In Sloka 2 the psychological process underlying the 
choice of the good or the pleasurable is described. It is 
pointed out that the good and the pleasurable come to 
man in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual 
separates the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses 
the good in preference to the pleasurable. But the dull in 
intelligence chooses the pleasurable for the sake of material 
gain such as the attainment of the unattained (yoga ) and 
the preservation of the attained (ksema). Sroyasca preyasca 
manusayam etah tau samparitya vivinakti dhirah. Sreyohi dhirah 
abhipreyaso vrnite ; Preyo mando yogaksemat vynite. ) Sreyah, the 
Good, is therefore mixed up in experience with Preyah, the 
Pleasant: in other words, in the same situation there 
are possibilities of Sreyah as well as Preyah. The wise man 
therefore considers both sides carefully, weighs or esti- 
mates the relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus separates the one from the other, 
When the two different courses draw him different ways, 
the wise man chooses the virbuous course iu preference to 
the pleasurable one. The foolish choose, on the contrary, 


the latter for prudential reasons. A 
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Commenting on the above Sankara points out :— 

Though Sreyah as well as Preyah are under the control 
of the moral individual, yet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. But the wise man 
knows how to separate the one from the other even as the 
swan knows how to drink away the milk by separating it 
from the water. In short, the wise man discriminates the 
good from the pleasant and after comparing their relative 
worth chooses the former. But the dull in intelligence, 
being incapable of discrimination, isled away by prudential 
considerations and chooses the pleasurable course as con- 
sisting of physical comfort and material prosperity such as 
possession of cattle, joy of family life, etc. 

Yadi ubhe’pi kartum — svayalle — purugena kimartham 
preya eva adatte bahulyena lokah ? Satyam svayatte,  tathapi 
sadhanatah phalataśca — mandabuddhimam — dürvivekarupe — sati 
vyümi$ribhute iva manusyam etah prapnutah $reyaíca preyaśca. 
Ato hamsa ivambhasah payah, tau Sreyahpreyahpadarthau sampa- 
ritya samyak parigamya samyak manasa  alocya gurulaghavam 
vivinakti prthak karoti dhirah dhiman. Vivicya $reyo hi Sreya eva 
abhivrnite preyaso abhyarhitatvat. Yastu mando'lpabuddhih sa 
sadasad vivekasamarthat yogaksemanimittam  Sariradyupacayara- 
ksananimittamityetat,  preyah —— pasupuiradilaksapam vynite 
(Sankarabhasya on Sloka 2). 

Hence there are two kinds of satisfaction : (1) 'Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction arising from Atmalabha or Self- 
attainment which is Atmasantosa or Self-contentment and 
(2) Empirical Pleasure arising from the possession of 
external objects. 

In the *Sarvavedantasiddhantasangraha" the rela- 
tion between empirical pleasure and one's true self whose 
essence is self-contentment, is explained in detail It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure is desired only as it is 
believed to be a means to the realisation of one’s true self. 
In fact, it is the self which is the dearest of all objects to 
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sentient beings. The selfis one's own (paramantarah) as 
distinguished from other objects which are external ; its 
essence is Ananda, Transcendental Bliss, and it is the most 
beloved of all objects of love. 
Atmatah paramapremaspadah sarvasaririnam 
Yasya śeşatayā sarvamupadeyatvamycchati. 
(*Sarvavedantasiddhantasangraha", sloka 627). 


Tasmadaima kevalanandarupo 
Yah sarvasmadvastunah prestha uktah. (Sloka 632.) 


In the ‘‘Upadesasahasri” (ascribed to Sankara) it is 
similarly pointed out that the Self is the end of all our 
activities, that there is no higher or better attainment 
than Self-attainment or Self-realisation, that all scriptural 
prescriptions and duties have this Self in view as the 
ultimate end. 

Atmalabhat paro nanyo labhah kaScanah vidyate. 

Yadartha vedavadasca smartascapi tu yah kriyah. : 

(“Upadesasahasri.” ) 

But this is true not merely of scriptural actions and 
duties, it also holds good in the case of empirical actions 
from material motives. Even these latter have self-attain- 
ment (aimalabha) as their ultimate end. But such actions 
whether prompted by motives of empirical pleasure or by 
the sense of duty or dharma, do not lead to unqualified 
happiness; the resulting happiness is impure, ie., mixed 
with its opposite, viz., unhappiness (viparyayah) ; also such 
happiness is antiya, non-eternal, perishable. But the satis- 
faction arising from Self-attainment (atmalabha) is eternal. 
Again the satisfaction of self-attainment is autonomous, 
soayamlabdha, while all other satisfactions are Anyapeksa, 
dependent, adventitious, heteronomous. 

Atmartho’pi hi yo labhah sukhayesto viparyayah 

X (*Upadesasahasri.") 

Q,P.-154—39 T 
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Svayamlabdhasvabhavatvat labhastasya na canyatah 
Anyüpeksastu yo’ labhahk so'nyadrstisamudbhavah. 
(“Upadesasahasri.” 


Hence the satisfaction in Self-realisation is (1) Pure, 
(2) Eternal, and (3) Svayamlabdha, i. e., Autonomous, Self- 
evidencing and Self-dependent, while other satisfactions, 
whether of pleasure-seeking or of performances for the 
sake of merit, are (1) Impure, (2) Transitory and (3) Anya- 
peksa, Dependent and Adventitious, and also (4) result from 
Anyadysti, Attention to Things that are Non-spiritual. 


This, it will be seen, is a new type of Edaemonism, a 
kind of Transcendental Edaemonism which redically 
differs from the Aristotelian Edaemonism of the co-ordi- 
nation of empirical pleasures. Similarly the conception of 
Self-attainment or Atmalabha is an original and unique 
form of the conception of Self-realisation which is to be 
distinguished alike from the Hegelian and Kantian con- 
ception of it in European Ethics. 


Thus Atmasantosa, Transcendental Satisfaction, is neither 
empirical pleasure nor the organisation of pleasures but 
represents the essential content and bliss that accompanies 
the eternally accomplished reality of the Self. Similarly 
Atmalabha is neither the positing of the Self as empty Law 
of Reason (without presentation in experience), nor the 
realisation of it by the co-ordination of conflicting impulses 
but the rediscovery of an eternally fulfilled Self which was 
missed only under the influence of an original Illusion 
(Maya). 

_ There is thus an essential difference between Sankara’s 
Transcendentalism and Kant’s. Kant conceives the nou- 
menal self as realising its rational freedom in Moral Con- 
sciousness as the Categorical Imperative of the Moral Law. 
Because the self cannot realise itself in the blind matter 
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of sense which will never express its unity completely and 
fully, it presents itself as self- determining reason in the 
Categorical Imperative of Moral Consciousness, indepen- 
dently of and despite the opposition of our sensuous nature. : 
Hence the autonomous self realises itself asa supersensuous 
reality as the Moral Law or Ought of Moral Consciousness 
and not as a fact sensuously presented in experience. At 
the same time this Law or Imperative is not an arbitrary 
fiat or command but is the Law of Reason and thus implies 
rational necessity and not the freedom of indetermination. 
If now we compare Sankara’s Transcendentalism with 
Kant’s we find that in Sankara the negative attitude to 
empirical life is scarcely as pronounced as in Kant. In fact 
we shall see that some of the commentators have even 
tried to relieve the antagonism between the transcendental 
and the empirical by the conception of Pratibimba, reflec- 
tion or copy, as we have in Plato. We thus see that in San- 
kara the transcendental is not merely the negation of the 
empirical but also in a sense its consummation and com- 
pletion so that empirical values are the reflections, the 
imperfect and limited expressions, of the fulness of the 
transcendental self. Hence the transcendental self is an 
accomplished reality from eternity and does not require to 
realise itself as Law in a specific act of the Self-legislating 
Reason. It is also autonomous in being essentially and 
independently real, i. e., in being non-dependent on any- 
thing other than itself. It follows from this that it is of the 
nature of an eternally fulfilled experience whose essence 
is this consciousness of complete realisation or fulfilment as 
expressed in the feeling of contentment or self-stisfaction, 
and which is therefore to be distinguished from the 
' gelf-realising ought or law of moral consciousness which is 
the reality of the Rational Self according to Kant. And 
just because it is eternally fulfilled absolute experience 
embodying the quintessence of all reality it is the ultimate 
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ground of all empirical reality, the source or fountain 
from which all other objects derive their reality. f 
This positive relation of the transcendental self to 


. empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, in 


the doctrine of Pratibimba, reflection or copy by Sankara’s 
commentators. Thus in the  '*Vedantaparibhasa" we 
have a very interesting exposition of the doctrine as arising 
from the question of the true nature of Sukha or happiness. 
Sukha, happiness, says the “Vedantaparibhasa”, is of two 
kinds ; (1) Satifayasukha, relative or limited sukha, i. e., 
sukha or happiness which is capable of being exceeded, and 
(2) .Niratitayasukha, Unexcelled Bliss or unlimited happi- 
ness. The latter is the essence of Brahman or the Absolute. 
The former, 7, e., empirical pleasure, is a limited or partial 
manifestation of the latter, i. e., a limitation of Transcen- 
dental Bliss or Happiness. This limitation is due to the 
defects and inequalities of the psychie modes through which 
the latter has to reveal itself in empirical life—defects and 
differences which are themselves determined by the dissimi- 
larities in the objects with which the Antahkarana or mind 
is connected on different occasions. (Sukham ca doividham, 
satisayam niratisayam ca. Tatra satisayam sukham visayanusanga- 
Janitantahkaranavrtlitaratamyakrtanandalesavirbhavavifesah. Nirati- 
$ayam ca sukham Brahmaiva.) 

The “Sikhamani” commenting on the above 
observes :— 

Just as a particular psychosis, owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Sativa or medium of illumination, 
partially reflects the intelligence which constitutes Caitanya 
and thereby itself appears as a form of knowing, so also 
such a psychosis, by appropriating or reflecting initsessence 
of Sativa a ray of the Transcendental Bliss that constitutes 
Brahman, itself appears as a partial or limited manifestation 
of happiness. It may be proved by agreement and difference 
that these psychic modes characterised by happiness are 
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connected with specific objects of enjoyment ( Yatha kacit 
antahkaranavyttih sattvagunajanyataya caitanyagatajnan- 
amsapratibimbagrahityena jnanam. tatha tadrsi orttih tadgata- 
nandalesapratibimbagrahakatvat sukham iti vyapadisyate :  tasvam 
sukhalaksanayam vrttau | anvayazyatirekabhyam srakcandanavani- 
tadivisayasambandha hetuh. Ata eva tattaratamyat sukhataratamyam). 
Hence differences either in the degree or in the nature of 
all empirical happiness must be ascribed to diffeences in 
their objective causes or conditions. 

An objection however may be raised. If empirical 
pleasure is thus the psychosis that reflects into itself the. 
Transcendental Bliss that stands near it, why does it not 
reveal the transcendental felicity in its fulness in every 
case ? But this does not happen as a matter of fact, for all 
pleasures would then be identical in nature and degree. 
The “Sikhamani” disposes of this objection by pointing 
out that though this undivided Bliss always stands near 
the mind or antahkarana, yet it cannot be reflected by the 
latter in its fulness and purity on account of the influence 
of mula avidya, an original Illusion. (Nanu yadi anandaprati- 
bimbagrahatoat antahkaranavrttireva sukham, tada samih- 
itaparipurnanandasya api grahanasambhavena sarvamapi sukham 
ekarupam (ekarasam nyünadhikyarahitam iti yavat—Maniprabha") 
spat, iti cet na, paripūrnajnānavāt akhandanandasya mülavidya- 
vrttatvena idānīm tadbhanayogat. ) 

As we have already pointed out this affords an interest- 
ing parallel to the transcendentalism of the Platonic 
metaphysics. Plato also recognised an essential conflict 
between the pleasurable and the good, but instead of sharp- 
ening this conflict into positive opposition he sought to 
overcome the dualism by his theory of copies and his dist 
tinction of a sensuous and a supersensuous world. Thus 
the sensuous world is an imperfect copy of an ideal super- 
sensuous world, and the transitory pleasures of this life 
are the reflections in matter of the Ideal and Perfect Satis- 
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faction that constitutes the good which is the governing 
principle of the supersensuous world. It is on account of 
union with matter that there arise the conflict and incom- 
patibility of pleasures and the consequent strife and 
wickedness of this world. But in the ideal world there is 
perfect harmony, every Idea in the ideal world being com- 
pletely in agreement with the Idea of the Good and all 
pleasures being thus moments in the absolute satisfaction 
that constitutes the Good. 

Hence with Plato as with Sankara empirical pleasure 
is a partial and imperfect manifestation of transcendental 
satisfaction, but while with Plato there is a harmonious 
co-ordination of specific pleasures in the supersensuous 
Summum Bonum or the Good which is thus a satisfaction 
constituted by a synthesis of individual pleasures, a syn- 
thesis which is lacking in the sensuous world of experience, 
with Sankara ‘Transcendental Happiness is not a republic 
of pleasures with the element of conflict and discord 
resolved into harmony but is the infinite essence of the 
self representing its unqualified and undivided reality in its 
completeness and perfection. Hence the Infinite Satisfac- 
tion of Transcendental Bliss is a homogeneous undifferen- 
tiated infinite essence and not an organisation of partial 
pleasures—an infinite essence which is itself only imperfec- 
tly and partially manifested in empirical pleasures through 
the veil of Avidya or Nescience. It is to be observed that 
Sankara ascribes the limitation of this transcendental 
happiness to Mala Avidya, ie., an Original Principle of 
Illusion, a Power of Irrationality which limits the true 
essence of the Self and thereby causes the appearance of 
the empirical world of evil and imperfection, while Plato 
ascribes all Limitation to kyle or matter which is an inert 
and inactive principle of division in which the ideas reflect 
themselves. 

° The Theory of Measures as the Moral Standard > 
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In the preceding section we have considered the 
standard as Atmalabha or Self-Realisation and as Atma- 
santosa or Self-satisfaction and we have also considered the 
refutation of the Carvaka Hedonism from the standpoint 
of these theories. We have seen that Transcendental 
Satisfaction as being pure and autonomous is conceived as 
incapable of being attained by empirical pleasures, and 
hence the wise man’s life is one of rigid self-restraint and 
freedom from desires. The defect of this view consists in 
its failure to appreciate the element of truth contained in 
the hedonistic standpoint. Because undue self-indulgence 
will entail suffering and misery, therefore all empirical 
pleasure-seeking is to be condemned. The objection to this 
ascetic morality is sought to be removed indeed by the 
offer of a purer non-empirical satisfaction in return, but the 
fact remains that in this view even innocent pleasures can 
have no place in the moral life, not to speak of the happi- 
ness arising from the higher sentiments and emotions such 
as patriotism, benevolence, humanism, etc. In the 
*Atmanusasana" by Gunabhadra,an attempt is made to 
remove this defect in the ascetic view without however 
encouraging indiscriminate pleasure-seeking as the Hedo- 
nists do. Thus itis argued that sin (fapa) does not result 
from the experience of pleasure itself, but from that 
particular kind of pleasure which destroys the righteous- 
ness of the individual (dharmaghataka). 'Fhis righteousness 
is the moral cause or condition of happiness. Hence 
pleasures that destroy Dharma, which Dharma is the cause 
of pure Sukha or happiness, are to be condemned as evil ; 
and such pleasures always go beyond measure (matradyati- 
krama), 


Na sukhanubhavat papam, papam tadhetughatakarambhat. 


Na ajrpam —— mislannüt nanu — talmatradyatikramat 


Ec (‘Atmanusasana”) 
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Thus indigestion is not caused by the mere eating of 
sweetmeats, but by their being taken in excessive quantity. 
Similarly pleasures as such are not evil, but pleasures 
indulged without moderation such as will upset the equili- 
brium of the moral life and destroy its true happiness are 
certainly evil. Hence immoderate pleasures are evil because 
(1) they destroy thesoul's righteousness and (2) by destroy- 
ing righteousness destroy the soul's true happiness. Hence 
allpleasures that are inconsistent with the soul's moral 
equanimity and true happiness are evil, and such pleasures 
always go beyond measure (cf. Aristotle). It follows there- 
fore that neither the natural appetites nor the higher 
impulses and emotions are to be suppressed, but that they 
are allto be co-ordinated, systematised and regulated in 
the perfect moral life. 


The Standard as Purity of the Motive (Visuddhyangabhisandhi) 
as distinguished from the worth or excellence of the consequence. 


This is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jaina-Karikas and elaborated by 
Vidyananda in his commentary thereon called the 
*Astasahasri". It is pointed out that righteousness can- 
not consist merely in the happiness of others and unhappi- 
ness of the self just as unrighteousness cannot consist in 
the unhappiness of others and happiness of the self. 

Thus if righteousness were equivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 
should we suppose that acefana, the non-sentient object, 
and akasaya, the taintless saint, are also in bondage, i.e., 
have moral bonds or obligations, as arising from their 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because in them there 
is also the nimitta, cause or ground, of happiness and 
unhappiness to others. 


Again if righteousness consist in self-mortification, and 
unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the dispassionate 
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saint (vilardga) as practising self-restraint will have the 
bond of righteousness ( punyabandha ) and the seer or sage 
(vidvan) as enjoying self-contentment (a/masantosa) will have 
the bond of unrighteousness (papabandha). D 

Hence happiness and unhappiness, whether of self or 
of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteousness 
and unrighteousness. It is only when such happiness or 
unhappiness arises from the purity and impurity of the 
motives prompting the actions which cause them, that 
there is righteousness or unrighteousness. Otherwise the 
Arhat or Sage himself would be frustrated of his purpose, 
i.e., would not be free (mukta) as he would then be involved 
in the moral order by coming under the law of righteous 
ness and unrighteousness. 

The “Astasahasri” commenting on the above points 
out :— 

At two ends of the scale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may be benefit or injury 
to others. Thus some are below merit and demerit, ¢.g., 
non-sentient objects (acetanah), and some are above merit 
and demerit, viz., the dispassionate saints (vilaraga). Only 
sentient beings that are not free from desires are subject, 
through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

Tt is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. They 
must also be intentional in order that there may be merit 
or demerit. In the case of the dispassionate saint though 
there may be causes of happiness or unhappiness, yot the 
intention to cause them being absent on account of 
tattvajnana or knowledge of reality, there are no merit and : 
. demerit. 

Abhisandhi, intention, is thus a necessary condition of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

O.P,-154—40 
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What, then, is the nature of this Abhisandhi, i.e., this 
intention or subjective attitude, as distinguished from 
objective consequences of happiness and unhappiness ? It 

"is pure (visuddhyanga) in the case of punya, merit or righteous- 
ness, and impure (samklesanga) in the case of papa, demerit 
or unrighteousness. 

Samklesa, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) Arta, i.e., of an afflicting, distressing character, or 

(2) Raudra, aggressive, violent, 

(1) As artia, samkle$a or subjective impurity manifests 
itself in 

(a) The effort to escape from contact with the un. 
pleasant ; 

(5) The effort to attain the pleasant (manojüa) when 
separated from it ; 

(c) Absorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
((vedana) ; 

(4) Nidana, the desire for the acquisition of power 
which is not yet acquired (apraptaisvaryapraplisamkalpa). 

(2) As raudra or aggressive, samkle$a takes the forms of 

(a) Himsa, cruelty. 

(b) Anrta, mendacity. 

(c) Steya, unlawful appropriation. 

(d) Visayasamraksana, aggressiveness in the mainten- 
ence of one's property. 

Visuddhi, purity (of the mind), is also two-fold being— 

(1) Either of the nature of contemplation based on the 
consciousness of duty (dharmadhyanasvabhavah). 

(2) Or of the nature of contemplation of the ideal of 
purity or perfection (fukladhyanasvabhavah). 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences but by the nature of the subjec- ` 
tive intention of the agent. This therefore is an attempt 
to go beyond merely consequential morality to the intuitio- 
nàl principles of right and wrong witha view not merely to 
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their enumeration but also their classification, and the 
basis of the two-fold classification is not anything external 
but is a state of internal determination of the self or Atman 
or that which the Atman becomes. The ultimate goal~ 
however is the realisation of the true nature of the self 
(almani szarüpeavasthünam), a consummation which is to be 
attained by purification through the successive phases of 
the contemplation of duty and perfection. Hence this is 
to be distinguished from the European goal of life which 
is one of ceaseless movement or progress as distinguished 
from rest in the self. : 


IV. Tus Sranparp as Morar Law (Vidhi, 
Imprratrve OR COMMAND) 


The moral Standard is also conceived by the Hindus 
as a Law or Command which again is regarded either as a 
Personal Prescription ofa superior to an inferior being 
(pauruseya) or again as impersonal Law (apauruseya) without 
a lawgiver, 
A.—The Standard as Personal Moral Law 


ie, as the prescription of a superior to an inferior 
spirit. This is how the Standard is conceived by the 
Carvakas, the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Ramanujists and 
the Naiyayikas Thus — 

(a) According to the Carvakas, the standard is the law 
imposed by the king, who is the highest earthly authority. 
The king’s injunctions constitute duties just as the king’s 
prohibitions constitute the opposite. 

Thus according to the Carvakas the will of the 
sovereign determines right and wrong, but this is analysed 
further into the pleasures and pains of the individual. As 
y real good and pain is the only real eyil, 


D 


pleasure is the onl 
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the will of the sovereign is the Moral Law, for the sove- 

reign is the highest earthly authority and the dispenser of 

all happiness and suffering. (Sukhameva purusarthak, duhkha- 
, mewa narakam, lokasiddho raja paramesvarah.) 

(6) According to the Jainas and Bauddhas however, it 
is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions 
and prohibitions of Arhats and Buddhas that constitute 
right and wrong. The earthly sovereign is an imperfect 
being like ourselves and his authority is based on brute 
force. Obedience to such authority is prudential and not 
moral, being based on the hope of reward and fear of 
punishment. But the authority of the Moral Law is 
spiritual and not physical, and can be vested only in the 
Seer, i.e., the Spiritual Expert that has attained perfection 
by self-culture. The earthly king is as much subject to 
the prescriptions of these moral experts, Arhats or 
Buddhas, as other imperfect beings. 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. It 
is thus to be distinguished from the prudential morality of 
the Carvakas which is based on the hope of reward and fear 
of punishment. At the same time no eternally perfect being 
is recognised as in theism. The authority of the Moral 
Law arises indeed from the spiritual perfection of the 
Arhats and Buddhas who possess the proper insight into 
things and thus are able to prescribe the right modes of 
conduct, but this spiritual perfection is itself an acquisition 
in time and not an eternally accomplished fact as theists 
assume. The objection that on this assumption the Arhats 
would be themselves without spiritual preceptors to guide 

, them is met by the conception of a chain of Arhats and 
Buddhas which is without beginning in time—a chain in 
which the preceding Arhats act as preceptors to their 
successors, 


a (c) The Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Ramanujists and» other 
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theists however contend that the Moral Standard is the law 
of righteousness as prescribed by God who is the Creator 
and Moral Governor of the world. Thus in the “Nyāya, 
pari$uddhi" of Venkate$a we have :— T 

Right and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture. Like the commands of the 
earthly king, these scriptural injunctious and prohibitions 
are prescribed by God with a view to the governance of 
sentient beings and represent His beneficent purpose. 
Hence right and wrong embody the conscious purpose and 
intelligence of God, i.c, they are not arbitrary prescriptions 
of the Divine Will but represent God’s rational purpose and 
end in this world. Right is that which the Divine Intelli- 
gence recognises as good and beneficent and wrong is that 
which it considers pernicious and evil. (Dharmadharmau 
vihitanisiddhakriyasadhyataya abhimatau aghavato rdjna iva sarva- 
prasasttuh isvaraspanugrahanigrahakhyabuddhivisesarupau.) 

Right and wrong are thus buddhivesesas, i.c, forms of 
the divine purpose and not objective categories. Further 
the divine purpose is not an arbitrary fiat of the divine 
will, but the revelation of the divine intelligence. Hence 
Vidhi as the command of God does not constitute the Moral 
law but merely reveals it—it is not law-making, but law- 
revealing. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas however the Divine 
Command as embodied in scriptural prescriptions is not 
merely declaratory (jnapaka) of the moral code but also 
constitutes it (Karaka). The analogy is drawn from positive 
law which depends on the will of the sovereign. Moral 
causation is thus conceived after physical causation and the 
authority of duty is regarded as a form of physical impul- 
sion or force. 

Thus far we have considered the following theories of 
the Moral Standard regarded as Personal Moral Law, UZ., 

(a) Vidhi as the command of the king. ? 
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(b) Vidhi as anusasana, i.e,. as declaratory of the Seer’s 
experiences in the Paramarthika plane. 

(c) Vidhi as the Command of God conceived, after 
positive law, as constituting and not merely declaring or 
revealing what is right or wrong. 

(d) Vidhi as God's command regarded as merely re- 
vealing and not constituting the Moral Law. 

(e) There is yet another conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the view which finds favour with a certain 
class of Vedantists. According to these Vidhi is Brahman 
or the Absolute itself and not the mere prescription of a 
superior or perfect person. For the essence of Vidhi lies 
in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which means that Vidhi 
has Pramanya, validity or self-evidencing authority 
as Law which makes it binding on the individual 
moral agent. But Vidhi could not validate itself without 
being itself a self-validating experience, for the validity of 
the valid is only this that it posits itself in consciousness. 
Vidhi as Pramana is thus Cidatmaka, i.e., a self-establishing 
experience whose authority on the moral agent is nothing 
but its self-accomplished character reflecting itself in the 
consciousness of the individual as something to be accom- 
plished. Hence Vidhi is Brahman itself which is accom- 
plished (Siddha) from eternity. In the consciousness of the 
individual it appears indeed as sadhya, as a thing to be 
accomplished, but in so far as it validates itself it is essen- 
tially Pratibhasamatra, mere position in consciousness. As 
a matter of fact, the essence of Prümanya, validation, is 
nothing but this position in consciousness and Param 
Brahma, the self-positing Absolute Consciousness, is thus 
the only Pramana, the various cognitive processes being 
regarded as Pramana only by courtesy, their validity being 
ultimately nothing but this self-evidencing Consciousness 
which is the Absolute in the light of which they appear. 
In $o far therefore as Vidhi has Pramanya, validity or 
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authority, it is nothing but the self-accomplishing Absolute 
Experience which presents itself as something to be 
accomplished. 

This is a new form of the conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal being 
like God and from that of an Impersonal Law without a 
lawgiver. It identifies Vidhi with the Absolute which is 
nob a personal being but the self-establishing suprapersonal 
consciousness that lights up all experience. The authority 
of the Vidhi is nothing but the self-fulfilled reality of the 
Absolute Thought presenting itself in empirical conscious- 
ness as a thing to be realised in time. The close analogy 
of this view with Sankara’s Transcendentalism is obvious 
enough. But while Sankara conceives the Transcendental 
Life as the negation of the empirical, the latter being an- 
nulled altogether in the consciousness of Brahman, it is 
urged here that the validity which attaches to Vidhi in 
empirical consciousness is nothing but the self-affirmation 
of the Absolute as self-validating experience. Hence 
according to this view the empirical moral life reflects the 
nature of the Absolute in a way though it does not mani- 
fest it in its completeness and purity, while according to 
Sankara the empirical life is the negation of the transcen- 
dental life in Brahman which is to be reached only by total 
cancellation of the moral life in the state of Karmasannyasa 
or freedom from the bond of duty. It is remarkable 
however, that in spite of.this underestimation of the 
empirical life, the Sankarites not only recognise the value 
of morality in empirical life but also offer the original and 
novel conception of a gradation of moral standards and 
moral codes in accordance with the ascending stages of 
the spiritual life of the individual. 

(f) Thus according to Sankara, the moral code as con- 
stituted by the Vedic prescriptions is impersonal in. the 
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sense that the Communicator (vakia) of the Vedas only 
declares the Law and does not create it by his fiat. This 
Communicator is [svara, Brahma or the Lord and is thus to 
ve distinguished from the Spiritual Expert or Aptapurusa of 
Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is eternally omniscient 
(nitysarvajtia) and is also Srsti-Sthiti-Laya-Karta, the Creator, 
‘Maintainer and Destroyer of the world, which theistic 
characters are lacking in the aptas and arhats of Buddhism 
and Jainism. But the vaktā, the Communicator, of the 
Vedas, does not create but merely promulgates the Vedas 
as they existed in à previous cycle. Some of the Sanka- 
rites admit that some of the scriptures have a personal 
source such as Manu, Mahabharata, etc., but they are all 
traced back ultimately to the impersonal (apauruseya) Vedas. 
But even the Vedas themselves are empirical, ie. true in a 
wavaharika or relative sense and untrue in a paramàarthika 
or absolute sense. They are thus all mithyà, untrue, and 
are to be cancelled, but the Vedic milhyü is to be used in 
overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, and the Vedas 
themselves are to be transcended by Brahmatmaikatvavi- 
Jnana, the realisation of the identity of the Self and Brahman, 
Now in the course of this process of sadhana or discipline 
for liberation the ethical standard may assume a different 
character according to the particular stage of the sadhana 
or training of the individual. In the stage of the worship 
of Saguna-Brakma or Qualified Absolute, the standard is 
lévarajüá, the Command of the Lord. In the more 
advanced stage of sadhana-caiustaya when external codes 
and external authority give way to internal sanctions 
aimasantosa and afmalabha may take the place of lávarajna, 
Thus according to Sankara even though ethical codes 

and disciplines are relative and empirical, there is an order 
obtaining in this sphere of illusion to which the moral 
agent must conform through a gradation of the moral 
standards according to the different stages. The ultiiiate 
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goal indeed is the transcendence of the empirical moral 


‘life of the Absolute, but this is to be realised by cancella- 


tion of the illusion of the phenomenal life in successive 
stages in which the lower illusion is to be annulled by the 
higher and subtler ones and the highest to be cancelled at 
last by the intuition of the absolute. This, it will be seen, 
implies at once the transcendental unreality of the ethical 
codes as well as their metaphysical and moral necessity 
within the sphere of Illusion. It further implies a grada- 
tion in the sphere of the illusory empirical life in which 
specific codes with their specific moral standards have 
validity according to their proper sphere. It thus differs 
from the Hegelian conception of a progressive unfolding of 
the spiritual life in which the higher stage does not simply 
annul the lower but re-affirms the latter in a new synthesis 
by absorbing the element of truth contained in the lower 
view. It further differs from the Hegelian view in that 
while recognising a certain order in the empirical life 
which must be conformed to in subduing it, it makes it the 
absolute negation of the transcendental which is therefore 
to be reached not by the transfiguration of the empirical 
but by its total cancellation in the intuition of Brahman, 


B.—The Standard as Impersonal Moral Law. 


The moral standerd is also conceived as Impersonal 
Prescription in some systems of Hindu Philosophy. Thus 
the Pirvamimamsakas interpret Vidhi as Impersonal Law, 
which does not derive its authority or force from the will 
of a Personal Being, but is authoritative in and by itself 
independently of any personal origin. In fact, according 
to the Mimamsakas the reference to a Personal source ig 
absolutely unnecessary : Vidhi need not be presented as the 
command of God in order to be authoritative and.may 
simply be verity of the supersensuous order, a law without 
a le^vgiver. 3 
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